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Why Men Swear 

We were riding in an observation 
car the other day with an educated 
gentleman, an eminent physician in 
fact from a distant city, a man of fine 
culture and extensive information. He 
could talk well about business, politics, 
science, literature; but apparently un- 
consciously, he quite frequently made 
an irreverent use of the Divine name. 

We finally put the question: “Will 
you kindly tell me just why you 
swear?” He looked at us in great sur- 
prise and evident confusion, and re- 
plied that he was quite unconscious of 
profanity, that he had acquired the 
habit when a boy, and had not been 
able to break himself of it. We said 
to him: “Do you swear before your 
mother?” He replied: “No.” “Do 
you swear before other women?” “No; 
but it takes a constant effort to avoid 
it.” “Then why swear before man?” 
Seeing his embarrassment, we changed 
the subject; but he turned to it again, 
and said he would give any money to 
be free from this disgusting habit. 

This raised for the hundredth time 
the question as to why men swear, and 
we give our conclusions: Some men 
swear because they are inherently bad 
men. They curse their fellowmen be- 
cause they don’t like them. By giv- 
ing expression to their hatred they in- 
crease it; and these men are always in 
danger of violating the laws of men 
as Well as of God. For we are told on 
the best authority that anger is the 
seed. murder the fruit. These mea 
curse their Maker because they don’t 
like Him, and go through the world 
feeling that they are convicted and 
under sentence, the date not being set. 
Fortunately men of this kind are few; 
and yet there are altogether too many 
such for the good of society. 

There is another class of men who 
swear mainly for the sake of emphasis. 
They do not mean any harm, nor do 
they mean to give any offense. Their 
education is evidently limited. They 
have too small a vocabulary. They 
have learned comparatively few words 
and when they don’t know just what 
to say to make it emphatic, they piece 
it out with swear words by way of 
emphasis. Their offense is condoned, 
perhaps unwisely, because of their 
known lack of education. The ma- 
jority of men who do swear do it with- 
out giving it much thought. 

We have put this question many a 
time to men belonging to these classes: 
You will admit, my friend, that either 
there is a God or there is not. If there 
is, He is the Ruler of this world and 
will settle all accounts. Therefore it 
is very dangerous to use His name 
lightly. If there is no God, it is fool- 








ish, in fact silly, to do it. In either 
case you are giving offense to others 
who believe there is a God, who in a 
measure at least love Him and and 
try to obey Him. 

Once when riding on the box with 
the driver of a stage coach in Califor- 
nia, when passing a house a very beau- 
tiful young lady waved her handker- 
chief. We asked: 

“Who's that?” And he said: “That’s 
my girl. I’m going to see her tonight.” 

“Do you love her?” 

“TI certainly do.” 

“What’s her name?” 

“Jemima.” 

“What would you think about me or 
do to me, if I should speak disrespect- 
fully of her or use her name lightly?” 

“I'd knock you off the coach,” he 
replied. 

“But you have been making light of 
my Father by your profanity,” we said. 
He looked at us in great surprise, and 
said: 

“If God is your Father, then I’ll not 
use His name lightly again while you 
are on the coach;” and he didn’t. 

We have put this question in about 
this way to hundreds of men of all 
ranks and conditions of life, and but 
once has it been resented, and that by 
an army officer. If a man swears in 
your presence more than once, it is 
because either you are not the kind of 
aman you ought to be, or else he has 
formed a wrong estimate of your char- 
acter, and it is time for you to correct 
that estimate in a kindly, gentlemanly 
way. When a man is rebuked in this 
way there is not much danger of re- 
sentment, because down in their hearts 
men believe there is a God and that 
one day there must be a settlement. 
If you believe in Him and are trying to 
keep His commandments, men will 
honor you and will treat you with re- 
spect. It is a very bad man, or a very 
ignorant and foolish one who will not 
do so. 

If a woman swears, she at once low- 
ers herself in the estimation of any 
man who hears, be he brother, son or 
lover. And no less does any man, no 
matter what his relationship may be, 
lower himself in the estimation of a 
good woman, if he indulges in pro- 
fanity. She may not say so, but she 
cannot help putting just a little lower 
estimate on him, and sometimes a 
good deal lower, than if he had shown 
a proper respect for the Divine name. 
Down in the bottom of our hearts we 
all believe in God; and if we but stop 
to think, we know that He is offended 
by anything so disrespectful as the use 
of His name in vain. 

How shall a man stop swearing? It 
is a difficult matter, if it has become a 
habit, unless you get right with God. 
In fact, the only way to live comfort- 
ably in this world is to be on good 
terms with its Maker. We cannot 
even be comfortable in a home where 
we are looked upon with disapproval, 
or in a community or a city. Much 
less can we have real comfort in this 
world unless we are in touch with the 
Power behind all things. 

Vulgarity may be suspected where 
there is profanity. There are profane 
men who are not vulgar, but few vul- 
gar men who are not profane. The 
two vices are first cousins, and one 
may always be suspected where the 
other is found. We have now come to 
a stage in our civilization where the 
man who is vulgar or profane carries 
a very heavy weight in the race of life. 
He will not long be considered a gen- 
tleman, no matter how fine his man- 
ners may be, how brilliant his intellect, 
or how great his accomplishments. 
Therefore, the sooner a man breaks 
himself of habitseof profanity and even 
of veiled vulgarity, the greater will be 
his chances of success. 

Whether we believe in God or not, 
and whether we believe in the devil or 
not, it is not good form to use these 
names in common speech. There is a 
proper use for the word devil and all 
that belongs to it, which is not pro- 
fanity. He may be feared, and rightly; 
but he is not entitled to respect. 





Visiting on Washday 


We see it reported that the farmers’ 
Wives about Chatfield, Minnesota, made 
up their minds to go visiting on wash- 


day. Why? Because when they send 
in cream to the creamery on Monday 
morning, they send their wash to the 
laundry run in connection with it. 
They get their washing and ironing 
done now for five cents a pound. It 
is hoped that it can be done later on 





for three cents, and still pay a divi- 
dend of six per cent on the $5,000 
worth of stock invested. 

Under these circumstances, why 
should not the farmers’ wives go Visit- 
ing on washday? But if they go visit- 
ing, the farmers will get no dinner 
that day! Well, washday. dinner al- 
Ways has been a rather slim affair in 
our recollection. So why not fix them 
up a good cold lunch, make the coffee, 
and let the farmer start the fire him- 
self, while his wife has a good time? 

What would our grandmothers say, 
if they heard of this? Farmers’ wives 
need more recreation; and a -cooper- 
ative laundry, which is practical in 
connection with any creamery, would 
give them a day for rest and recrea- 
tion. But will they take it; or will 
they insist on digging up some other 
work to keep them at home? The 
more joy gets into the life of the farm- 
er’s wife, the better the home life and 
the better the prospects for raising a 
fine family. The trouble with most of 
us is that we keep our noses to the 
grindstone many times when we ought 
to be experiencing the joy of life. 


A Week of Calamities 


The week following Easter of 1913 
will long be remembered in the plain 
between the Rocky Mountain and the 
Alleghenies as a week of unparalleled 
disaster. A storm appeared in Nevada 
on Friday previous, increased in in- 
tensity after it crossed the mountains, 
and on Sunday afternoon burst upon 
Omaha and the adjoining villages as 
tornadoes, one sweeping through the 
residential portion of that city and 
over into Iowa, going northeast, and 
another coming half an hour later, 
crossing through the southern portion 
of the city over into Council Bluffs, 
and then passing southeast. Both of 
these tornadoes dealt death and de- 
struction to the lives and property of 
those within their reach, both in the 
city and in the country. 

As this low barometer swept on, it 
caused high winds all over the state 
of Iowa, and in some sections minia- 
ture tornadoes. A high wind struck 
the city of Chicago, destroying many 
lives and much property, and then 
burst in a series of floods of unsur- 
passed violence over Indiana and cen- 
tral Ohio, inflicting loss of life and 
property, compared with which the 
Omaha and Iowa disasters were very 
small. 

At this writing (March 28th), no 
one can estimate the extent of the 
losses either of life or property. It 
has been recognized as a national ca- 
lamity by the appeal of the president 
to the citizens of the nation for help, 
and by rushing to the stricken cities 
army rations, soldiers ahd even life- 
boats from the great lakes. We do 
not think that any person now real- 
izes the extent of this calamity; for 
fire followed the flood, and naturally 
disease will follow fire; and it will be 
months, and some cases years, before 
the stricken cities of central Ohio re- 
cover from the effects of this calami- 
tous week. 

We do not go into details; for our 
readers get these from the daily pa- 
pers. Some of them mourn the loss 
of friends and relatives; others the 
loss of property, and all of them sym- 
pathize with those who in any way 
suffer in this great affliction which 
has come upon the nation. 

A calamity of this kind calls out 
the best and the worst elements in 
human nature. Both in Omaha and in 
the Ohio cities, soldiers had to be 
called upon to protect the wrecks 
from spoilation by men who are es- 
sentially savage beasts, who would 
even strip the dead as well as steal. It 
brings out also the best that is in hu- 
man nature; for good men count that 
their money is best spent in feeding 
the hungry and clothing the naked. 

From time to time in the history of 
the world these calamities fall upon 
men, correcting that feeling in human 
nature which leads us to say with the 
pagan monarch of old: “Is not this 
great Babylon which I have builded?” 
As compared with these elemental 
forces of nature, man is the puniest 
of puny things. Imagining that he 
can harness and control them and 
make them do his will, he has from 
time to time been crushed before 
them. We printed some time ago an 
extract from the Babylonian account 
of the flood, showing the dread of 








floods by the later Babylonians, 

which will, we think, express the feel- 

ings of many people in Ohio and In- 

diana after their recent bitter experi- 

ence. It is a prayer to Bel, the god 

of Babylon: 

“Instead of thy causing a flood, 

Let the lion come and diminish man- 
kind! 

Instead of thy causing a flood, 

Let the wolf come and diminish man- 
kind! 

Instead of thy causing a flood, 

Let famine break forth and devastate 
the land! 

Instead of thy causing a flood, 

Let pestilence come and slay man- 
kind!” 





A New Departure 


The legislatures of several of our 
states are discovering that they have 
too many departments or commissions 
—too many men doing parts of the 
same thing. Minnesota is trying to 
get rid of a number of commissions, 
all bearing on the general subject of 
agriculture, which is the overwhelm- 
ingly great interest in that state. 

Wisconsin seems to be working in 
the same direction, and Governor Mc- 
Govern has recently submitted a bill 
to the legislature, which, in effect, if 
enacted, will consolidate the dairy and 
food commission, the state board of 
agriculture and the state board of im- 
migration, into what is called a state 
market commission. Among the ob- 
jects of this new commission are the 
following: to promote better farming; 
a better development of the state agri- 
culturally, industrially, socially; to im- 
prove country life, and to aid in the 
organization of codperative enterprises 
by which the producer and the con- 
sumer will be brought closer together, 
and the present waste in marketing 
and distributing farm products greatly 
reduced. It is proposed to establish 
city markets, and thus get the pro- 
ducer and consumer nearer together, 
and encourage competition without fix- 
ing prices. 

The governor’s message says that 
the farming sections of Wisconsin 
have fallen behind, the reason given 
being that there is no codrdination of 
effort among them; that the farmers 
have to buy in a primitive way, each 
one for himself, and as a result have 
been paying heavy toll to the trust in 
the sale of their products. He has no 
hesitation in saying that farmers as a 
rule are not-good business men; that 
when the farmer needs money, he sim- 
ply dumps his product on the market. 
He believes that the reason for the 
high cost of living is another result of 
deep, underlying causes that have very 
largely depopulated the country dis- 
tricts; that there is no necessary an- 
tagonism between producer and con- 
sumer; that the consumer wants the 
cost of living lowered, and the farmer 
demands high prices for his products. 
He thinks the time has come for Wis- 
consin to give practical effect to the 
coéperative idea, and the establish- 
ment of a broad, consistent public pol- 
icy in harmony with the economic con- 
ditions as they now exist. 

We hope that the legislature will 
adopt this plan. So far as we have 
observed, they do not go about things 
in Wisconsin without first thoroughly 
considering them. And we do not know 
of any better place to try this on than 
in a state which has been a noted lead- 
er in everything that tends to the bet- 
terment of the people, with the ex- 
ception .of the control of the liquor 
problem, which failure is due mainly 
to the large foreign population of Mil- 
waukee. 





A Congress for Peace 


At St. Louis, Mo., on May Ist, 2d and 
3d, will be held the Fourth American 
Peace Congress. It will be attended 
by some of the most prominent gent!e- 
men of the United States and of for- 
eign countries, and by delegates from 
practically all of the states of the 
Union, as well as from the principal 
cities and commercial bodies. It is a 
fine thing for the country that while 
we are wasting hundreds: of millions 
of dollars yearly in preparation ‘or 
war, there is a widespread movement 
to bring about universal peace. ‘\‘e 
trust this congress may be well atte: !- 
ed, and that it may give additional i™- 
petus to the peace movement. 
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This Year’s Corn Crop 


"e can scarcely expect to grow, 
nation over, as great a crop of 
rn as we did in 1912. Nature made 
yarations for a bumper crop last 
r, first by the drouth in 1910 and 
th: first half of 1911. By this great 
drouth—so severe that in many sec- 
tions farmers had to feed their dairy 
cows and other cattle winter feed dur- 
ine July and August, she pulverized 
t ground to a depth which no plow 
could ever reach; and not having been 
disturbed in this pulverizing process, 
lid not need compaction. The soil 

thus put in first-class physical 
dition. She then wet it up by 
indant rains in the fall of 1911, and 
the winter covered it with a blan- 
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ket of snow in most of our territory. 
$s then gave timely rains in the 
spring of 1912 and gave us sizzling 


t weather at the time when the corn 
needed it. 

rhe same causes that produced a 
great corn crop produced a_e great 
wheat crop except in those sections 
of the country where the temperature 
was too high during the time of rain- 
fall to convert it into snow. This, 
however, did not affect the prepara- 
tion of the soil for a big crop of corn 
in these sections. 

\Vhile we have no reason to expect 
as great a total crop this year as last 
(and we believe last year’s crop, like 
all bumper crops, was underestimated 
rather than overestimated), it is im- 
portant for every farmer to grow as 
large a crop as he can. The farmer, 
in fact, often makes his best money 
on corn when the crop the nation 
over is not more than two-thirds. For 
while he may have a smaller yield 
per acre, he will, if he sells his corn 
properly, always get a higher price 
per bushel. And after all, it is dol- 
lars the farmer is working for rather 
than bushels. 

The conditions for growing more 
than an average crop, say the maxi- 
mum yield of the year, are as fol- 
lows: a rich soil, thorough prepara- 
tion of the seed bed, absence of in- 
sect pests, the choice of the proper 
variety of seed, the right number of 
stalks to the acre, proper cultivation, 
and the moisture and heat necessary 
to bring it to the greatest possible de- 
gree of perfection. Some of these are 
within the control of the farmer—but 
not all of them. 

He can have no control over the 
heat. He has partial control over the 
moisture. If the fertility is not in his 
land, he can not well put it there now 
for this year’s crop. He has reason- 
ably full control over the preparation 
of the seed bed, and of the seed, both 
as to variety and its adaptation to the 
land, and also of the fullness of the 
stand. 

The best chance for corn, as our 
readers all know, is following a turned 
under clover sod that was manured 
about a year previous. Our readers 
who have this, and followed our ad- 
ice about hauling out the manure a 
ear before, and putting it on the 
grass, may well pat themselves on the 

‘k; for they have taken the first 
ps towards producing a profitable 
p of corn. If they plowed this in 

fall, so much the better, particu- 
ly if the sod was largely composed 
timothy and blue grass. They have 
en had the help of the winter in 
making trouble for the insects. If it 
is half clover, they can well afford to 
plow it in the spring, and still grow a 
great crop of corn; but we suggest 
that they do not let the fall plowing 
stand too long before getting onto it 
With the disk. Do this early, and thus 
make a good start in the preparation 
of the seed bed. 

f they are putting a second crop of 
corn on sod, their chances for a full 
crop will be very greatly helped by 
taking care of the corn stalks in 
Whatever way seems best, and disking 
It early. This starts the weeds to 
f£rowing, which can be killed after- 
Wards “in the white,” that is, before 
they have developed their root sys- 
tems—baby weeds, so to speak. Bet- 
ter even than this, they will have pre- 
ented the drying out of their soil, a 
Matter of special importance in case 
It should be a dry season, which no 
One knows whether it will be or not. 
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This will prevent clod formation, so 
that the plants may have full use of 
the land during the coming season, in- 
stead of having one-third of it locked 
up in eclods, which are little better 
than stones when it comes to growing 
a crop of corn. 

The farmer who is putting on a 
third or fourth crop of corn must not 
expect a full crop; for the worms will 
be there, the lice will be there, and 
various and sundry other insects, that 
will make him trouble. The best that 
he can do when preparing the ground 
for corn is to meditate on his sins of 
omission and resolve that he will not 
be caught again. Still he can do much 
_by disking early, plowing before the 
cracks have outlined the clods that 
will be plowed up, and putting upon it 
about twice as much work as he is in 
the habit of doing, making a better 
seed bed, and _ incidentally making 
grievous and sore trouble for his ene- 
mies in the soil. 

The next important thing is to select 
a variety of corn adapted to the cli- 
mate; that is, a type that will utilize 
as nearly as possible all the heat units 
that belong to his latitude and longi- 
tude in a normal season. If he asks 
the field to grow a crop of corn that 
requires more heat units than the cli- 
mate furnishes, he will run a great 
risk of having soft corn, a mixture of 
too large an amount of water for the 
dry ‘matter in the ear. 

The next important 
thickness of planting. That will de- 
pend upon the richness of the soil, 
the lay of the land, and the purpose 
for which the farmer is growing the 
corn. Where corn is grown for the 
ear, to be husked in the field, or for a 
grain crop, we would not advise over 
three stalks to the hill on a three-foot- 
six-inch planter, on any kind of land, 
in a climate that has less than thirty- 
five inches of average rainfall annu- 
ally. When the land is thin and lies 
to the south, two good stalks to the 
hill are probably better than three. 

The next point is cultivation. The 
number of cultivations will depend on 
weather conditions. Under no circum- 
stances should the farmer allow a 
crust to form and remain on the land 
till the time comes for laying by the 
corn. There are some men who think 
that three cultivations are enough, 
and two if they are busy or have a 
large acreage. There are other men 
who think it all right to cultivate un- 
til the Fourth of July, and all wrong 
to cultivate after that. These men 
are not careful thinkers. No man can 
tell beforehand how many times he 
should cultivate a field of corn. That 
is one of the things that must be de- 
cided on the farm each season, and 
often om the spur of the moment. The 
fertility being equal, the crop of corn 
will be measured by the amount of 
water that the root system can con- 
vey to the stalk. This will depend on 
the amount of water in the land, which 
will depend upon the character of the 
soil and upon the amount that the 
farmer allows to escape by letting a 
crust form or allowing weeds to use 
the moisture instead of the corn. 

So let us as individuals go in for as 
big a crop of corn as we can get. Some 
farmers excuse themselves from doing 
their best by saying that too big a 
crop of corn means a low price. That’s 
true when you speak of the corn crop 
as a nation crop; but it is not true 
when you consider it from the stand- 
point of the individual farmer. Wheth- 
er he raises twenty bushels to the 
acre, or a hundred bushels, will have 
very little to do with fixing the price 
of corn. He is only one man in hun- 
dreds of thousands, and the crop that 
he grows is a negligible matter so far 
as price is concerned, but an all-im- 
portant matter so far as his profits 
are concerned. In this matter it is 
himself and his family that he needs 
to look after, not the profits of the 
farmers as a whole. 


point is the 





Don’t Waste the Manure 


You can do it easily in two or 
three ways. You can do it by letting 
it lie in the barnyard. If you let the 
manure which you could haul out now 
as well as not lie in the barnyard till 
fall, we will guarantee that you will 
lose from 30 to 60 per cent of its 
value. Failing to haul out the manure 
is a sin of omission with which many 
farmers are justly charged. 

You can waste manure, if you follow 





the old-fashioned way of putting it in 





piles, to be scattered at your conven- 
ience. You will waste labor as well. 
You waste the manure by allowing 
fermentation to go on in the pile dur- 
ing warm weather, and the ammonia 
to escape. You can waste it by al- 
lowing the seepage from the piles dur- 
ing rains to make spots in your soil 
which are over-rich, to the neglect of 
the rest. You can waste it by putting 
on too much. 

You say: Is it possible to make 
land too rich? Not easily nor usually; 
but you will in the end make your 
land richer by putting on from six to 
ten tons of manure to the acre, and 
repeating it from time to time, than 
by putting on twenty-five all at once. 

In this lies the great value of the 
manure spreader. It not only saves 
time, but does a far more even job of 
spreading than could possibly be done 
by hand. It not only saves waste, as 
compared with the old-fashioned plan, 
but it enables you to give to the land 
just what it can make use of at the 
present time, and thus very largely 
increase the value, which is another 
way of saving waste. This is particu- 
larly true when the manure is applied 
to grass lands, where the manure 
ought to go. {t takes some time after 
the manure is applied for it to become 
plant food. It has to be worked over 
by two or three different varieties of 
microbes or germs in turn. Applied 
to grass land, the soluble parts are 
at once taken up by the soil, stimulat- 
ing the growth of the plants, while 
there is time for the rest of it to be 
worked over before you plow it up 
and put it in corn. 

The value of manure, like the value 
of skim-milk, depends on the prices 
of live stock and grain. It is usually 
estimated at about a dollar or a dollar 
and a quarter a ton; but at present 
prices it is worth at least twice that. 
Then why waste it? 





The Place of Sorghum in 
Western Agriculture 


The place of sorghum in western or 
any other agriculture, like so many 
other things, depends on the time, the 
circumstances and the conditions. To 
begin with, like corn, it is a hot weath- 
er plant. Possibly, like corn, it may be 
adapted to great extremes of tempera- 
ture, but practically it does best in the 
corn belt proper. It is not likely ever 
to cover a large acreage in the humid 
section; but as the rainfall diminishes 
from thirty-five inches in Iowa to 
twenty-four in Kansas and Ne- 
braska, and then on to eighteen inches 
in the extreme western part of these 
states, sorghum occupies a larger acre- 
age. Its use, therefore, is limited by 
latitude and elevation. Except where 
it is grown for seed, it is limited to the 
stock growing sections of the warmer 
part of the central United States. 

It does yield a large amount of for- 
age, but not so much more than corn, 
or even a good crop of clover and tim- 
othy, if we reduce them to the same 
water content. In other words, sor- 
ghum hay or forage when cured con- 
tains a great deal more water than clo- 
ver hay or corn fodder. This prevents 
it from being marketable except locally 
and then only where hay brings a high 
price. 

Its principal value in the humid sec- 
tion of the corn belt is as a catch crop. 
It does not germinate at as low a tem- 
perature as corn, and is usually sown 
after it is too late to plant corn; and 
here comes in one of its principal 
virtues. 

It has also a limited value as a 
source of molasses. When sugar and 
molasses were high during the war, 
farmers made a great deal of sor- 
ghum, and wisely. If it would crystal- 
lize to the same extent as other syrups, 
it might possibly become a source of 
saccharine matter. Here and there 
a farmer grows it for molasses, and 
uses the bagasse or residuum for silage. 
This bagasse or refuse is naturally 
deficient in carbohydrates. 

Occasionally a farmer uses it as a 
winter pasture for cattle. In this case 
he grows it much like corn, only split- 
ting the rows, does nothing with it un- 
til winter, and then turns his cattle in 





to eat everything from seed to stub 
which they do readily. He plants it in 
rows much as you would corn, to in 
duce the cattle to walk between the 
rows and not tramp it down. 

Some farmers who put up silage like 
to have a piece of sorghum and use the 
entire plant in the silo, in case their 
corn is too dry for silage. The excess 
moisture in the sorghum makes up for 
lack of moisture in the corn. Here and 
there farmers in the drier sections of 
the country grow it for seed. 

It is a veritable boon to the farmer 
where there is but 18 or 20 inches of 
rainfall. It can be grown where corn 
cannot in the dry farming sections, by 
listing it as corn is listed and then 
cultivating it, planting it thick enough 
to utilize the moisture in the soil, and 
no thicker. 

In the semi-arid sections it is danger- 
ous to use it as a pasture plant, and 
we hear of cases now and then where 
cattle have died from eating green sor- 
ghum, particularly the second growth, 
but even the first, and more particu- 
larly during a period of drouth. Sor- 
ghum is one of the best drouth-resist- 
ing plants we have. It seems to have 
the sense in a dry time to wait, so to 
speak, for a rainfall. It is after this 
that sorghum becomes dangerous. Sin- 
gularly enough, we have never heard of 
a death resulting from eating sorghum 
hay. 

It has this advantage: that it can 
stand and should stand till frost. It 
can be put up rather green in large 
cocks, and as it sheds water like a 





















































roof, it keeps admirably and with a 
good deal of succulence even till 
spring. 


Sorghum, therefore, has a large place 
in the western part of the corn belt; 
and a small place, but a useful one, on 
the stock farms in the humid section 
of the corn belt. It will never be 
grown largely in that section; but it is 
always fortunate if we have a catch 
crop when for some reasons other 
crops fail. 


To Educate the Colt 


They used to call it “breaking;” that 
is, allowing the colt to have its own 
free will, without touch of hand or 
halter, until he was three years old, 
and then breaking him in by brute 
force. That’s barbarous. Later they 
called it “training,” which is better; 
but we prefer the term “educate.” 

The first step in training or educat- 
ing is to give the colt to understand 
that to him you are omnipotent, om- 
niscient but benevolent; in other 
words, that it stands in much the same 
relation to you that you stand to your 
Heavenly Father. How is this to be 
done? Easily. 

The first time you see the colt, before 
it is two hours old, put your left hand 
around its breast and your right hand 
around its hips and hold it, gently, but 
hold it. Do it kindly and in the best 
of temper, but don’t let it get away 
from you. For if he does, the first step 
in its education is wrong. By and by, 
when you have shown it your power, 
which you cannot do if you wait till 
after it is a day or two old, then fondle 
it, rub its back, rub it all over on both 
sides. Give it some sugar. In an hour 
you can impress upon that colt’s mind 
the fact that you can not be resisted, 
that you know it through and through, 
but that you mean well by it. The 
colt will be friendly to the man who 
is friendly to it, when it respects and 
fears. 

By and by put a halter on it. After 
it is used to this, fasten the halter so 
that it cannot break it. It will then 
understand that your will is supreme. 
That colt will need no breaking. All 
the training it will need is what you 
can give it as you see it from day to 
day, from year to year. When you put 
it to work, give it something easy and 
in company with an old, steady horse. 
It will soon get to know your voice; 
probably won’t understand your words, 
but will understand the tones, for the 
tones mean to the colt what words 
mean to us. 

This job of educating a colt is a fine 
thing for the boy; for it educates the 
boy as well as the colt. Sometimes we 
think horses have a sense of humor, 
and want to have their fun. You can 
afford to humor the horse while it is in 
that mood; but let it always feel that 
when you get down to real business, 
you are master and must be obeyed. 
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/ Let us seg you ve wer rae, 
and reasons why the tzer 
Buggy is the right one to buy; 
why you simply can’t afford to 
buy a cheap buggy or an Eastern- 
made bugg It takes an extra 
strong, well-made vehicle to 
stand the strain of our rough 
Middle West roads. And you get 
exactly this kind of a buggy when you 
buy a Kratzer. 


Sold by best dealers 


Kratzer Buggies are made right 
here in Des Moines; made to fit mid- 
dle west road conditions; made of the 
very finest materials that can be 
bought. Beautifully finished, light 
running, easy riding, comfortable bug~ 
gies that will sal aie wear for years 
—and sold at a fair price—if your 
dealer doesn’t carry Kratzer Vehicles 
write us direct, giving us his name. 

Write right now for the inside facts. 
We will also send you our big cata- 
logue, free. 


Kratzer Carriage Company 
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PRICES 


60 Days Free Trial—You Run No Risk 


The Witte is conceded the best engine 
in America. Made by E. H. Witte, mas- 
ter builder for 25 years. Ask any Witte 
user. Any size from 1'3 to 40 horse-power 
all tested to ten per cent overload. 61 
special advantages. 


And You Now Pay Only 
FACTORY PRICE 


We cut out all dealers—their profits go 
to you. You also get the full benefit of 
our low factory cost. We have no power 
expense at our plant, as we own our gas 
we its fe sting, he oa lighting fuel, all free. 

a 6) da ve year guarantee. 
w ri — t or book, **How to aaek a Gasoline En- 
gine,” and complete catalog. Our wholesale 
factory prices will interest you mightily. Write 

NOW, telling as size engine you need. 

WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 
1631 Oskiand Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 
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INVESTICATE CAREFULLY _ 

There is a difference in lightning rods. 

Shinn rods are best made, most highly 

iC Sink See your dealer. Catalog free. 
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Books for School Libraries 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I wish some information with re- 
gard to school libraries. The law says 
we shail purchase not less than five 
cents, nor more than fifteen cents per 
pupil of school age for a school li- 
brary. I am the school secretary, and 
have been for a number of years. The 
school law says nothing about a li- 
brarian, and five years ago at election 
time I stated that I would not serve 
at the salary if they expected me to 
circulate the books, so the board told 
me not to buy any more books, that 
they were a nuisance in the school 
anyway, and that the school patrons 
never wanted such a law, and did not 
know there was such a law until it 
was forced onto them. So we have 
not bought any books for five years. 
The other day the superintendent sent 
me word to come in at once and buy 
some books or I would be fined. So 
we had a meeting last night, and the 
patrons say: ‘Let them sue; we will 
make a test case of it.’ Now what do 
you think about the matter? Can 
they force us to purchase something 
we do not want? Of course I know 
it is a state law, but it was the graft 
of some book concern that forced such 
a law upon us, and I don’t believe 
they can force us to buy and pay good 
money for something which neither 
the school board nor the _ patrons 
want.” 

The law to which our subscriber re- 
fers was enacted by the twenty-eighth 
general assembly. This provides that 
the treasurer of the school township, 
and each rural independent district, 
shall withhold annually from the sum 
received from the apportionment from 
the several school districts, not less 
than five cents nor more than fifteen 
cents, as may be ordered by the board, 
for each person of school age resid- 
ing in each school corporation. When 
so ordered by the board of directors, 
the provisions of this section shall ap- 
ply to any independent districts. Be- 
tween the third Monday in September 
and the first day of December of each 
year, the president and secretary of 
the board, with the assistance of the 
county superintendent of schools, shall 
expend all money withheld by the 
treasurer as provided, in the purchase 
of books selected from the list pre- 
pared by the state board of educa- 
tional examiners. In school townships 
the secretary shall distribute the books 
thus selected to the librarians among 
the several subdistricts, and at least 
semi-annually collect and distribute 
others. he state board of education- 


al examiners shall prepare, at its dis- | 


cretion, lists of books suitable for use 
in school district libraries, and fur- 
nish copies of such lists to each pres- 
ident, secretary and county superin- 
tendent, and from these lists the books 
must be purchased. The secretary is 
required to keep a record book fur- 
nished by the board of directors, giv- 
ing a complete record of the books 
purchased and distributed by him. Un- 
less the board of directors shall elect 
some other person, the secretary in in- 
dependent districts, and directors in 
subdistricts in school townships, shall 
act as librarian and shall receive and 
have the care and custody of the books 
and shall loan them to teachers, pu- 
pils, and other residents of the district 
in accordance with the rules and reg- 
ulations prescribed by the state board 
of educational examiners, and board 
of directors. This librarian shall keep 
a complete record of the books in a 
record book furnished by the board of 
directors. During the period that the 
school is in session, the library shall 
be placed in the schoolhouse, and the 
teacher shall be responsible ‘to the 
district for its proper care and pro- 
tection. The board of directors shall 
have supervision of all books, and shall 
make an equitable distribution there- 
of among the schools of the corpora- 
tion. 

We must confess that we do not 
sympathize with our correspondent’s 
view of this matter. It seems to us 
that the law is a wise one, and that if 
properly observed it will be of very 
great benefit in every school district. 
We do not know what interests were 
active in securing this enactment, but 
there is nothing in the law to indicate 
that any particular book concern would 
profit by it. The list of books is 
made up by the board of educational 
examiners, and there is no limit as to 
their choice. They may be reference 
works, histories, books on agriculture, 











or on any other possible subject in 
which the school children and their 
parents may be interested. This ought 
to give the schools an opportunity to 
gradually accumulate a very valuable 
and interesting reference library. 

We have taken the time to secure 
the catalogue of the books recommend- 
ed by the board of educational exam- 
iners under this law. It is a catalogue 
of more than three hundred pages, and 
more than twenty-three hundred books 
are listed. These books cover about 
every subject of human interest. The 
books are classified by subjects, and 
by authors, so that intelligent selec- 
tions can be made. Almost every pub- 
lishing house in the country is repre- 
sented, and there is no evidence that 
any particular publishers have been 
favored. 

It seems to us the thing to do is to 
take advantage of this law and build 
up a school reference library which 
will prove a constant source of bene- 


fit and pleasure to all the people of | 


the community. The law is on the 
statute books, and must be observed 


if for no other reason than that it is | 


the law of the state. There is every 
reason why such libraries should be 
built up, even if there were no law on 
the subject. The sentiment which ap- 
pears to prevail in our correspondent’s 
community furnishes one of the best 
possible arguments in favor of the 
school library. It is a crime against 
the young people of the community 
that they should be imbued with such 
unreasonable prejudice against books 
and their use. 


Help Your Neighbor 


On another page of this issue we 
announce a special price on Wallaces 
Farmer for the remainder of this year. 
For fifty cents we will send the paper 
from the date the order is received 
until January 1, 1914. 

This special rate is made for the 
purpose of placing the Farmer in 
homes where it is not now received. It 
gives one an opportunity to try out 
the paper for a very small sum. At 





' the end of the year, if it has proved 


its worth, the subscription may be re- 
newed. If not renewed, the paper will 
stop and the transaction is closed. 


This special price gives our regular | 


readers an opportunity to do us a 
good turn, and at the same time ren- 
der their neighbors and themselves a 
service. Are there some folks in your 
community who are not subscribers to 
Wallaces’ Farmer? Well, just call 
them up by ‘phone, tell them about 
this special price, tell them what you 
think of the paper, and offer to send 
in their subscription. You may say to 
them that if they will read the Farm- 
er the remainder of the year and then 
say that they have not had the worth 
of their money in full measure, they 


can have their money back, and no 


questions asked. 
The circulation of Wallaces’ Farmer 
has been built up by those who have 


found the paper helpful to themselves | 
and have taken the trouble to recom- | 


mend it to their neighbors. It has 


many times 


but better neighbors, that the more 
widely it is read in a neighborhood, 


the better the farming, and the more | 


neighborly folks are there. A friendly 
lift to us, therefore, means also a 
service to your neighbors, and pos- 
sibly an even greater benefit to your- 
self. 

Right now is the time when we will 
appreciate very much a little effort on 
the part of our readers to put the 
Farmer in several thousand new homes 
for the remainder of the year. See 
the announcement in this issue. 


Disking Corn Stalks 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 
“IT am a renter, and want to raise a 
good corn crop. I have a fair farm, 
and am trying to improve it. 





winter on my corn ground. 
to plow under the stalks. I will either 
disk twice before plowing, or once be- 
fore plowing and once afterwards. 
Which would give me the better seed 
bed? The stalks have been pastured 
down fairly well, and I want a good 
seed bed. I have no stalk cutter.” 
Whether it will pay to disk twice 
before plowing depends upon circum- 
stances. If the stalks are fairly well 





been remarked that the | 
Farmer makes not only better farmers | 





I have | 
hauled out fifteen loads of manure this | 
I intend | 


cut up and the ground mellowed on t, 
by one disking, that will be sufficient, 
But if the first disking does not do : 
good job, then it will certainly pay ¢ 
disk a second time before plowing, 
Matters of this kind should not be 
termined in advance. Our subscrilhe 
is starting with the right notion, nar 
ly, that he will make a good seed bed, 
He should not decide how many timeg 
he shall disk or harrow in order to do 
this, but should use both implements 
just as much as is necessary to ac. 
complish the end desired. 





Misinformation About Silage 


There is an astonishing amount of 
misinformation being circulated con- 
cerning silos and silage. For example, 
we have a letter from an Illinois sub- 
scriber who writes: 

“T am reliably informed that the leg- 
islature of Maryland has forbidden the 
sale of butter made from cows which 
have been fed silage, and have placed 
the ban on the silo for dairy purposes. 
Now this is adverse to my experience, 
and to the teachings of good old Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, and I am led to ask for 
an explanation.” 

There is not the slightest foundation 
for such a story. The Maryland legis- 
lature has never passed such a bill, 
and the use of silage is steadily in- 
creasing in that state, according to Di- 
rector Patterson, of the state experi- 
ment station. 





Information Wanted 


An Illinois subscriber desires to put 
a concrete watering trough along his 
line of tile, conducting the tile into 


>; one end of the trough, and then mak- 


ing an outlet at the other end of the 
trough, but near the top of it. He 
wants to know whether, if he does 
this, the water will back up in the tile 
until it reaches the height of the wa- 
ter in the trough, and seep out there 


| and make a wet place in the field. And 


if it will do this, he wants to know 
what can be done to prevent it. 

Have any of our subscribers had 
any experience along this line? If so, 
we would be glad to hear from them 
for the benefit of this inquirer. 
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STUDYING AGRICULTURAL EUROPE 


Note Book and Camera in 


Foreign Countries. 
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Holland 


Germany farms better than any oth- 
r nation of like_size in the world. The 
yutch farmers, however, produce larg- 
- amounts per acre on poorer land, 
ind are better educated in the funda- 
ntals of agriculture, at least so I 
is assured by those who should be 
formed. Our party came away from 
rmany greatly impressed with thé 
nass of scientific knowledge at the 
lisposal of German farmers. And es- 
«cially were we taken with the Ger- 
an cooperative movement. I must 

nfess, however, that toward the end 
f our stay our minds were becoming 
logged with many figures, and much 
cientific information. We were not 
wry, therefore, early one morning in 
erlin, to find ourselves in the Lehrter 
sahnhof, waiting for the train to take 

across North Germany to Holland. 

was to be an all-day ride, covering 
a distance about as great as that be- 
tween Des Moines and Chicago. We 
expected to rest our eyes from sight- 
seeing, and our minds from facts and 
figures. We were not disappointed, for 
the ride was rather a monotonous one. 
All day we went across a level plain. 
Most of the land was in pasture, and 
here we caught our first glimpse of ex- 
tensive fences in Europe. 

The pastures were exceptionally 
ereen and luxuriant. The commonest 
kind of stock on them were black and 
white cows similar to our Holsteins. 
Following are some hasty notes as they 
appear in my notebook, written at the 
time of this ride: 

“Ten men and twenty women work- 
ing in a field—many Polish women— 
woman and dog herding Holsteins to 
keep them out of grain—sheep herded 
on stubble *field—large farming—wom- 
en threshing—woven wood fences— 
sandy land—Dutch windmills—rough 
or poor land—many peat heaps—pur- 
ple heather flowers—low, marshy land 
—red tiled roofs—poor farming.” 

Passing the customs in Holland is 
mainly a matter of formality, for this 
little country is more nearly free trade 
than any other. At the border we had 
to wait an hour or so for another 
train. I took a little walk out into the 
country, and was struck at once by the 
suddenness with which the character 
of farming had changed. The land was 
the same level plain as in Germany, 
and the soil was no different. But 
much more work had been put on it, 
and it appeared to be many times as 
productive. There were a few wind- 
mills in Germany, but here there were 
many of them. There were very few 
ditches across the line in Germany, 
but here were ditches every fifty feet 
or so, dividing the land into fields of 
from two to ten acres each. The qual- 
ity of the pastures seemed to be about 
he same, but, whereas practically all 
f the German marsh land had been 
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eft in pasture, a considerable part of 
he Dutch land was in cultivated 
‘rops. There were oats, the big horse 
veans which we had seen in England, 
otatoes, and a kind of plant which I 
ifterward learned was caraway. There 
was a cool breeze blowing, and as I 
ooked out over the flat landscape so 
eautifully cultivated, I felt greatly 
leased with Holland (Netherlands, I 
iould say, for Holland is only one 
f the western provinces of the Neth- 
rlands). 

Rejoining my fellow travelers at the 
‘ailway station, I found them talking 
vith a Dutch-American who had been 
aised in this locality, but who had 
iade his fortune in the United States. 
ie had come back a year or so before, 
id was telling my friends about the 
wonders of this part of Holland. The 
land was worth $500 per acre he said, 
and a large part of it was in the hands 
owners. There were many 170-acre 
farms, bringing in as much as $7,000 
er year profit. 

That night we slept in Groningen, 
city almost the size of Des Moines, 
id capital of the province of the 
ame name. The old-fashioned Dutch 
hotel seemed at first glance rather an- 
it quated, but nevertheless comfort- 
ble The breakfast at this hotel was 
great surprise. We had become ac- 
ustomed to the continental coffee and 
lls, and some of our party at once 
‘ll in love with Holland when they 
und on the table the next. morning 
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BY HENRY A. WALLACE 








Typical Groningen cow barn; 


an assortment of five or six different 
kinds of bread, three or four kinds of 
rolls, little cakes of various sorts, two 
or three kinds of cold meat, and sev- 
eral brands of fine Dutch cheese— 
among them the mild Edam cheese, 
for which Holland is famous. 

The Dutch patrons of this hotel 
lounged around in it as though they 
were at home. Altogether, the at- 
mosphere was different from Ger- 
many. We all felt more comfortable, 
and started out to learn all we could 
in the four or five days we had at our 
disposal in Holland. 

Near Groningen is what the Dutch 
call a lLandbouwschool, or, as we 
would say, agricultural school. Arriv- 
ing at this school, we were met by 
J. J. Huisman, instructor of dairying. 
A very agreeable man he proved to be, 
sincere in his efforts to place at our 
disposal all information at his com- 
mand. He could talk a little Eng- 
lish, but better German. Most of our 
information, therefore, came from him 
through the channel of Dr. Eichorn. 
In his office, with fertilizer charts, pic- 
tures of live stock, etc., around us, we 
all sat down while Mr. Huisman talked 
to the doctor, and the doctor trans- 
lated for us. We gathered that this 
was what we would call in England a 
“winter agricultural high school.” The 
session lasts from the 15th of October 
until the 20th of March, and most of 
those in attendance are boys from 16 
to 20 years of age. -In the past the en- 
trance requirements have been only 
those of a common school education. 
In the future, however, it is planned 
to reorganize the school. There have 
been from sixty to seventy boys in 
attendance each winter. An interest- 
ing thing about this school is that no 
practical work is given. The Dutch 
don’t believe in giving practical work 
at school, for they think that the boys 
can get enough of this on the home 
farm. All the school work consists of 
theory. A typical winter’s course at 
the Groningen school deals with the 
study of the soil; fertilizers; dairy 
practice; judging, rearing and feeding 
cattle; agricultural boukkeeping; phy- 
sics; chemistry; zoology; botany; the 
study of the Dutch language, and 
arithmetic. The graduates of this 
school are in much demand, not only 











house joins on to the lett end. 


in Holland, but abroad, some going to 
England, others to Germany, and some 
even to the United States, 

Germans come to this school to 
jearn how to handle their peaty soils. 
In the province of Groningen they have 
devised an effective, though very la- 
borious method of reclaiming peaty 
soils. These peat marshes which make 
a large part of northwestern Europe 
useless, are so soaked with water that 
it is impossible to do anything with 
them until they have been drained. 
The first thing is to dig a canal 
through them. After the canal has 
been working for a year or two and 








Dutch children near German border. 


the water is drained out, it is possible 
to cut up the peat. Before doing this, 
they take off the top two or three feet 
of marshy litter, which is not yet de- 
cayed. Then they cut up the ten or 
fifteen feet of peat and sell it. The 
peat from an acre is worth nearly 
$1,000, but it costs about $500 to take 
it off. After the peat is off, there is 
a layer of sandy clay which is quite 
rich, but lacking in humus. The top 
layer of mossy, undecayed litter is 
now placed on top of this sandy clay 
and mixed with it. The result is 
some of the most productive agricul- 
tural land in the world. It is easily 
worked, and there are practically no 








weeds. Most of it is only a foot and 





Dutch milk wagon in streets of Groningen. 







































































































a half above the level of the water in 
the canals, and consequently there 
need be no fear of drouth. It costs 
about $750 to produce an acre of thig 
kind of land, but the peat more tha 
compensates for the expense. The ag 
ricultural value of such land is $500 to 
$1,000 per acre, and it rents as higl 
as $50 per acre. 

We were very much interested 
Mr. Huisman’s statement concerning 
fertilizers. This part of Holland prob- 
ably uses more fertilizer than any oth- 
er section of Europe. Formerly they 
depended largely upon manure from 
the cities, but now they use mostly 
artificial manures. Some of the farm- 
ers have found that they can grow po- 
tatoes year after year on their re- 
claimed marsh land with fertilizers 
and nothing else. They have run an 
experiment though for twenty years, 
with crops grown continuously with- 
out barnyard manure, and have come 
to the conclusion that even with this 
rich marsh land it pays in the end to 
apply stable manure in addition to the 
commercial fertilizers. 

Groningen farmers buy a large part 
of their fertilizers on the coédperative 
plan. Single codperative companies 
will buy as much as $80,000 worth in 
a year. In 1907, the figures were $2.30 
worth of fertilizer bought for each of 
the 571,000 acres in the province. They 
figure in Groningen that potash fer- 
tilizers are especially needed for pota- 
toes, that phosphates are appreciated 
by legumes, and that nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers are best for grain. On newly 
reclaimed marsh land they use as 
much as 3,000 pounds of phosphate, 
2,000 pounds of potash salts, and 600 
pounds of Chile salt peter per acre. 
The cost of the total is about $50. Of 
lime, they figure on using from a ton 
to a ton and a half per acre. 

The response by the crops on this 
excellent soil treated in this expensive 
way is marvelous. Potatoes, the crop 
commonly grown on such land, yield 
from 500 to 700 bushels per acre. They 
are largely used in coOperative starch 
factories to make flour. The price va- 
ries from 15 to 50 cents per bushel. 

Not all the land is marsh land. The 
rest of it, which is largely clay, is de- 
voted to oats, rye, beans, peas and 
caraway. Peas and oats are used as 
nurse crops for caraway. 

In connection with the school at 
Groningen is one of the “Boter Con- 
trole” stations of the country. Each 
of the codperative creameries sends 
in samples to these Boter Controle 
stations. Each sample is carefully 
tested for odor, taste, body, percent- 
age of water and volatile acids, and 
graded. Those samples which fall be- 
low 60 are too poor. The marks of 
the different samples are kept private, 
but if any of the creameries send in 
poor butter, someone goes out and 
talks over matters and tries to deter- 
mine where the trouble is. There are 
600 codperative creameries in Hol- 
land. Forty years ago all of the butter 
Was made on the farm, but improved 
machinery came in, and the Danes 
made the Dutchmen feel the keen com- 
petition in the English market. Then 
creameries sprang up and the Dutch 
felt the necessity of control stations 
which would establish a_ standard 
product. The control stations keep a 
careful record of all butter sold, and 
stamp it with a label according to the 
grade. 

At the time we inspected the Boter 
Controle station at Groningen, first- 
class butter was being sold for 25 
cents a pound. A large part of the 
butter is exported, 32,000 tons going 
to England, Germany and Belgium. 
The frugal Dutchman sends his butter 
abroad at about 25 cents per pound, 
and imports oleomargarine at 16 cents 
for his own use. 

In the province of Groningen alone 
(it is not quite as large as two Iowa 
counties) there are some twenty-eight 
courses in agriculture given in the 
winter, at night, for the benefit of 
those boys who can not go to the reg- 
ular agricultural school. Ten to fif- 
teen boys from fifteen to twenty-one 
years of age, attend the average 
course two or three times weekly for 
a winter’s total of about 150 hours. 
Somewhat similar classes are given 
for grown-up farmers, but not nearly 
so many of them attend. Altogether 
in Holland, nearly 10,000 men and boys 
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Be Paint a this ; Spring 


This means protect and beautify yourhome _andcoloring matter. It is thoroughly ground 
by painting, and prolong that protection and and mixed and put up in sealed cans, full 
decoration for the longest possible time by U.S. standard measure. SW P not only 
using the right paint, one that starts its covers the largest possible surface but also 
service by staying tight and strongthrough _lasts for the longest time. It is just one of 
all kinds of weather—and gives the same the Sherwin-Williams Paints and Varnishes 
good service for several years. made for various purposes about the 
Such a paint is Sherwin-Williams farm, outside and in. Sold by dealers 
Paint, Prepared, SW P. That is the everywhere. 
decision of the largest number of people Send for our free booklet, “Paints and 
buyingany one brand of paint. It is made fs ks oe pon ~ — : & teliss — in- 
of pure lead, pure zinc and pure linseed “ buying,and which paint to use for different 
oil, combined with the necessary driers - 


HERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS.€-VARNISHES 


Address ail inquiries to The Sherwin-WilVams Co.,694 Canal Rd., Cleveland, 0. 





and Retal ll FREIGHT PAID 


oT Ply, 35 Ib. 108 sq. ft., $1.10 per roil. 
2-Ply, 45 Ib. 108 sq. ft., $1.30 per roll. 
3-Ply, 55 Ib. 108 sq. ft., $1.50 per roll. 
Tt Cash. These Special Prices Onl 
WwW a rra nted Fo r 2 5 Ye a rs. Hold Good for Tanda ‘Guipment, 
FREIGHT PAID to any station east of Rocky Mountains except Tex., Okla., Colo., N.D., S.D., Wyo., Mont., 
N.M., La., Ga., Ala., Miss. and Fla. on orders of three roils or more, Special prices to these States on request. 
INDESTRUCTIBLE BY HEAT, COLD, SUN OR RAIN. 
FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. NOSECONDS, REMNANTS OR MILL ENDS. 


Write for FREE SAMPLES or order direct from this advertisement. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Or money refunded. We refer you to the Southern Illinois National Bank 








Century Manufacturing Co., Bee 2 Es°Sh,geis ee cncage, 
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5 Year Guaranteed Buggies 
At-/2-Retail Price 


You take no risK when you buy a buggy 
from us. We guarantee it to please you, and to be a bigger 
value for your money than you can get anywhere else, or you 
needn't keep ik. Reference; §. Ul. Natl. Bank, East St. Louis, Lil. 

Mutual Buggies, Surreys, Wagons, etc., are 

the highest qual ity, handsomest,m ostetylish vehicles, 7 
4 built. The only line guaranteed 5 years. weet] 


¢ direct at wholesale pricese—and save you 625.00 to 
A SS $100.00. Write for catalog and delivered prices. 


VALUE 


MUTUAL HARNESS at $5.85 per set up: double 


‘ $14.10 up: work harness $19. up, all genuine leath- SENT ON APPROVAL. 


er; highest quality; FullyGuaranteed 25 to 50% cheaper than retail. Catalog Free. Write today. 
i MUTUAL CARRIAGE G HARNESS MFG. CO., Station 12D EB. St. Louis, Ill. 
or Station 12D 27 East Monroe St., sen il. 














o- THE ... 


Indiana and Ohio 


Issues Thirty-Day Policies 
Insuring Mares Against Death 
From Foaling. 


. ANNUAL POLICIES WRITTEN ON 
Live Stock HORSES, MULES AND CATTLE, 


COVERING 
Insurance Company DEATH FROM ANY CAUSE 


Call on Nearest Agent or Write Home Office, Crawfordsville, Ind. 














Send For This Farmers’ Account Book 


Every farmer or breeder should have this valuable book, Special pages devoted to Breeding, 

Horses, Catt Hogs, Orchard and Crop Rotation. Poultry, Butter and Eggs for the wife. Said 

to be the best of the kind on the market. Sent postpaid on receipt of 25c (silver or stamps.) 
Agents Wanted in each locality. Send for this book and special representative proposition. 


TIMES PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. M, REDKEY, INDIANA 














get the benefit of winter short courses 
given in the evening. And this in lit- 
tle Holland, which is one-fifth the size 
of Iowa! 

Leaving Mr. Huisman, we were 
promised by him that afternoon a 
visit to typical Groningen farms. 





Management of an Eighty- 
Acre Farm 


In our issue of February 21st we 
asked our readers for their views on 
the best way of managing an eighty- 
acre farm. We have an answer from 
Professor Mumford of the Illinois Ex- 
periment Station, who in the line of 
his duties has given this matter a good 
deal of attention and thought. 

The question was brought up by a 
letter from an Illinois farmer who has 


eighty acres of land out of debt, with 
some money, all of which he has made 
in the last ten years. He has been 
renting other land, but is now thinking 
of confining his farming operations to 
his own eighty acres. He asks us for 
a rotation and suggestions as to the 
style of farming adapted to that local- 
ity, it being one in which farmers are 
growing grain and selling it in the 
market, with little or no live stock. 
We quote Professor Mumford’s answer: 

“The farmer with eighty acres of 
land in a grain raising section of Illi- 
nois could probably continue with a 
grain system of farming that would be 
profitable, but with the opportunities 
offered it would be a good place to 
‘start something’ in the way of live 
stock. Eighty acres of land will have 
to be farmed rather intensively to 
make it a paying proposition. In a 
country where practically no live stock 
is raised, hogs or sheep would be the 
best to start with because enough ani- 
mals can be kept to afford the purchase 
of a good sire. With such animals as 
dairy and beef cattle, and horses, a 
high priced sire would not pay for the 
animals that are kept on eighty acres, 
and since none of the neighbors raise 
live stock, nothing could be made from 
service hire. The proposition of cattle 
feeding is also inviting because of the 
nearness of the Chicago market and 
feed could be purchased from the farm- 
ers if the supply should run short. 

“A system of farming must be adopt- 
ed which will increase the productivity 
and maintain the fertility of the soil. 
The three fields of this farm would be 
particularly suited to the standard corn 
belt rotation of corn, oats and Clover. 
The feeds that these crops will raise 
are as follows: 

“Corn, 5 acres, 50 tons of silage; 
corn, 20 acres, 50 bushels per acre, 
1,000 bushels; oats, 25 acres, 40 bushels 
per acre, 1,000 bushels; clover, 10 
acres, pasture; clover 15 acres, 2 tons 
per acre, 30 tons. 


“If these crops are fed to cattle and | 


Danger in Using Tankage for 


the manure returned to the land and 
500 pounds of raw rock phosphate ap- 
plied every three years, the fertility of 
the soil will be maintained. A small 
amount of limestone will have to be 
applied to correct the acidity so that 
clover can be grown better. 

“Five good brood sows, if handled 
properly, will average five pigs each, 
twice a year, or fifty pigs in all. Have 
one bunch of pigs farrowed in April 
and the other in October. Ship in a 
carload of twenty 1,000-pound steers 
during the month of December and 
feed them for four months and have 
them ready for market some time in 
April. Let the twenty-five fall pigs 
follow the feeding cattle. This will put 
them in shape to be finished for the 
market by June. The spring pigs 
should be ready for market by De- 
cember. 

“The steers will consume, approxi- 
mately, fifty tons of silage, 500 bushels 
of corn, four tons of cottonseed meal, 
and twelve tons of clover hay. The 
fifty hogs will eat about 1,000 bushels 
of corn and some supplementary feed 
such as shorts, middlings, tankage, etc. 
They will also have the run of the pas- 
ture during the summer months. Sev- 
en hundred fifty bushels of oats should 
be sold, leaving 250 bushels for feed 
and seed, and the hog feed; four tons of 
cottonseed meal, and 500 bushels of 
corn must be purchased. The farm 
should raise all of the corn that is 
needed after this system has been 
practiced for a couple of years. Five 
work horses, two milk cows, and a few 
chickens will be the only other live 








stock on the place. Any extra silage 
can be fed to the cows and both horses 
and cows will take care of any extra 
hay. 

“It would be well to be on the !ook- 
out for any adjoining land that miecht 
be for sale and buy it, even at $219. 
Eighty acres makes too small a farip 
to be handled to the best advantaz 

We would like to hear from readers 
who are farming eighty acres, telling 
us how they do it and with what suc- 
cess. We are quite sure that their ex- 
perience will be of great help to many 
other readers. We shali publish no 
names. Therefore, you need have no 
hesitation in telling us all about your 
farming operations. 





Symptoms of Cottonseed Meal 
Poisoning 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I notice in your paper that you 
advise watching closely the feeding 
of cottonseed meal to fattening calves, 
I am feeding a bunch of calves that 
average a little over 500 pounds in 
weight. I am feeding them about ten 
pounds of silage, fifteen pounds of 
corn, four pounds of clover hay, one 
and one-fourth pounds of molasses 
feed, and one pound of cottonseed 
meal. Am I feeding them right? I 
would like to know how to tell when 
they are getting too much cottonseed 
meal. Is it all right to let them have 
all the corn they will eat?” 

One pound of cottonseed meal daily 
should not poison calves. The indica- 
tions are that cottonseed meal can 
usually be fed safely with silage even 
in much greater amounts than one 
pound daily. The Indiana experiment 
station has fed calves for six months 
or longer an average amount daily of 
one to two pounds, with no unfavor- 
able symptoms. 

The symptoms of cottonseed meal 
poisoning vary slightly in different 
animals. In steers, the first symptom 
is generally loss of appetite and fail- 
ure to gain in weight; the animal 
seems stupid and stands in one posi- 
tion, with the head stretched out. It 
moves unsteadily, as though blind. 
The eyes water, and they may have 
an unusual yellow or reddish color. 
When cattle have reached this stage, 
they will not eat any more cottonseed 
meal than they have to. 

It will be well for our correspondent 
to read over this description of symp- 
toms carefully. But there is no great 
chance of his calves being troubled by 
cottonseed meal poisoning; on _ the 
contrary, it might pay him to feed as 
much as a pound and a half or two 
pounds of cottonseed meal daily to 
his calves. If silage were not in the 
ration, we would be inclined to ad- 
vise oil meal rather than cottonseed 
meal for calves. 





Brood Sows? 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I see that you advise feeding tank- 
age to brood sows. Some of my neigh- 
bors claim that tankage makes the 
bones of the unborn pigs so hard and 
big that the sows have trouble in far- 
rowing them. Is there anything to 
this?” 

Pigs from tankage fed sows are un- 
doubtedly larger than those from sows 
fed corn alone. At the Iowa station, 
where they have been feeding tankage 
to sows for several years past, they 
found that pigs from tankage fed sows 
weighed an average of about 2.75 
pounds each, while those from corn 
alone sows weighed only 1.75 pounds 
each. These sows got an average per 
day of about .4 of a pound of tankage 
throughout the winter. They experi- 
enced no greater trouble in farrowing 
than sows getting no tankage. 

Some years since, we had two lots 
of sows, one of which was fed a small 
amount of tankage, while the other 
had noue. There were a number of 
dead pigs born from the tankage-‘ed 
sows, and we got the notion that ‘le 
tankage might be responsible, and ‘or 
years declined to advise its use ior 
pregnant sows. Careful experime:ts 
conducted at the stations, howev?!, 
indicate that no bad results follow ‘he 
feeding of tankage, and we have had 
many reports from readers who have 
used it with satisfactory results. We 
have therefore in recent years sug- 
gested its use in small amounts. 
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The World’s Largest Builders of Six Cylinder Automobiles 


**54’’ Phaeton 


Electric Self- Cranking and 
- Electrically Lighted 
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These Only Are the 
Cars You Should Buy 


While there are approximately 250 different makes of automobiles on the American 
market, it is not so difficult to choose a car that will prove satisfactory. Your neighbors tell 


you of their experiences. 


The dealers speak in highest terms of the cars they sell. 


You are 


appealed to from practically every angle to consider the advisability of this car and that car. 
In all this there is apt to be much confusion as to what car can really be trusted. 
Just bear these facts in mind in considering each car. It will save you much worry. 


Consider the Importance of 


the Dealer 
The choice of which car is, of 
course, important. What it has 


done, who builds it, the manufac- 
turer's position in the industry and 
the character of the car itself is not 
difficult to ascertain. 

You probably have a pretty defi- 
nite idea now as to which car. 

Have you considered just how 
the dealer is to be figured in the 
transaction ? 

He is the point of contact between 
you and the maker; your relation 
with him is bound to be more or 
less personal. 

The finest product of the best 
builders can not be as satisfactory 
a car for you to own, if its dealer 
does not display the spirit of inter- 
est after you have bought, as it 
would were the dealer all that he 
should be. From those who have 
had dealings with him you can get 
a pretty accurate line on the dealer. 


All who buy HUDSON ears of 
us have our interest so long as they 
own a HUDSON. We are more 
interested in the performance of the 
car a it is sold than in the sale 
itself. 


That policy is established by the 
Hudson Motor Car Co. We thor- 


oughly subscribe to its principles. 


And Why a “54” 
HUDSON 


Motorists who know see in it the 
qualities which only Howard E. 
Coffin and his associates—48 all 
told—were able to build into it. 


They have not produced a Six by 
merely adding two cylinders to a 
good Four. A good Six can’t be 
built that way. 


These 48 specialists, experienced 
in all the details of motor car 
building, trained in 97 European 
and American factories, started 
out to build a Six without being 


hampered by old manufacturing 
equipment and old ideals. 


Their reputation is staked on the 


“54, HUDSON. 


That is a sufficient guarantee for 
most buyers. 


HUDSONS don’t disappoint. 


The “54” HUDSON has electric 
lights. It is electrically self-cranked. 
The famous Delco system, patented, 
is used. Every motor car luxury is 
included, speedometer, clock, top, 
curtains, rain-vision windshield, de- 
mountable rims, twelve-inch uphol- 
stery, etc. Equipped with a five- 
passenger Phaeton body or a two- 
passenger Roadster the price is 
$2450. With a _ seven-passenger 


Touring body, $2600, f. 0. b. Detroit. 

At $1875 you can obtain the 
HUDSON “37.” 

It, too, was designed by the same 
engineers that built the “54.” Ex- 
perts point to it as being the “Four- 
cylinder masterpiece.” 


Send for catalog, or go te the Hudson dealer, and he will prove their value in a hundred different ways 


See the Triangle on the Radiator 


MOYER AUTOMOBILE CO., Distributors 


1118-1120 Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa 


Algona Auto & Machine Co. . Algona, Iowa 


Geo. Selzer & Co. . . . oll, lowa 
Crary Motor Car Co. . Boone, lowa 
Monona Motor Car Co. Monona, Iowa 
J. M. White Motor Co. Keota, Iowa 


Geo. W. Darling Co. . Marshalltown, lowa 
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Jones Bros. Auto Co. Toledo, lowa 


Watters Motor Car Co. Perry, lowa 
0. A. Woody Auto Co.. Newton, Iowa 
Reeves Auto Co. mwa, lowa 


Barton-Ford Motor Co. . Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Garrett & Butts . . . . Creston, Iowa 
Redfield Auto & Supply Co., Redfield, Iowa 


Winterset, lowa 


Wall Lake, Iowa 


Clarence Macumber 
Newby Auto Co. 


I. C. Golden . Nevada, lowa 
Glide Auto Co. Waterloo, Iowa 
W. L. Morrison Conway, lowa 


Parkhurst Lavender Auto Co. , Webster City, la. 
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Feeding Questions 














Steer Feeding Question 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have sixty-nine head of yearling 
4nd two-year-old steers, which I in- 
end to market about three months 
from now. I intend to put them on 
-eed within a few days. I have corn 
stover, millet hay and timothy hay. I 
ntend to feed shelled corn. I can buy 
9il meal at $32.50 per ton, cottonseed 
neal at $34 per ton, and alfalfa mo- 
lasses feed at $22 per ton. Which 
would make the better feed for me to 
use?” 

If this oil meal is old process, and 
contains, according to its feeding tag, 
at least 6 per cent of crude fat and 3 
per cent of crude protein, we would 
buy it in preference to the cottonseed 
meal or the alfalfa molasses feed. Gen- 
erally, cottonseed meal sells for less 
than oil meal, and for that reason we 
recommend it in preference to oil meal 
as a steer feed, especially when there 
is silage in the ration. Steer feeding 
experiments in Nebraska _ indicated 
that oil meal had a slight advantage 
over cottonseed meal, pound for pound 
—when no silage was in the ration. 
Alfalfa molasses feed has about the 
same value as bran. At $23 per ton, 
we regard it as entirely too high in 
cost to use except for the sake of add- 
ing palatability to the ration. When 
such roughages as corn stover, millet 
hay and timothy hay are in the ra- 
tion, we would use a mixture of about 
ten parts of corn to about one part of 
cil meal. If corn were a little cheap- 
er, we would not use quite so much 
oil meal, and vice versa. 


Wheat, Shorts, and Oil Meal 
for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes 
“I have about 200 bushels of shriv- 
eled wheat, which would probably 
grade No. 3. I can get 65 cents per 
bushel for it. Would it pay me to 
grind this wheat for my brood sows 
,and pigs, mixing it with about 
fourth oil meal? Would it be 
to sell this wheat at the price named 
,and buy shorts and oil mea!?- 3! 
are worth $1.50 per hundred, and oil 
meal $1.75. Which would be better to 
buy. the white shorts or the brown 


shorts?” 


one- 


orts 


Even when as cheap as 65 cents per 
bushel, wheat is too high to feed to an- 
imals when corn may be had for less 
than 50 per bushel. There is 
not a great deal of difference between 
wheat at 65 cents a bushel and shorts 
at $1.50 per hundred. We would give 
a slight preference to the shorts be- 
cause they furnish muscle builders 
more cheaply than the wheat, and will 
probably be more palatable. If the 
brown shorts and the white shorts are 
the same price; our correspondent will 
probably make the better buy in the 
white shorts. With corn, shorts and 
oil meal available, a good mixture for 
suckling sows and young pigs would 
be 55 pounds of corn, 30 pounds of 
shorts, and 15 pounds of oil meal. 


Tankage or Meat Meal 


Dakota 


cents 


A South correspondent 


Writes: 

“I would like to know the difference 
in feeding value of meat meal and 
tankage. Which one of the two would 
you recommend for use in a mixture 
of ten parts of corn and one of tank- 
age, such as is recommended in the 
last issue, for young sows to farrow 
in May? Tankage is about 50 cents 
more per hundred than meat meal. 
Would you recommend grinding the 
corn and soaking the feed, or how 
would you recommend feeding the mix- 
ture? These sows weigh about 225 
pounds each. How much would you 
feed them daily?” 

Tankage and meat meal containing 
the same per cent of protein are prac- 
tically equal, pound for pound. There 
seem to be low and high grades of 
both tankage and meat meal. It is 
probable that in our correspondent’s 
case the tankage is high grade and 
the meat meal is low grade. He can 
tell this by noting the percentage of 
protein guaranteed. We suspect that 
he will tind his tankage costing about 


better 





$2.50 per hundred and furnishing 60 
per cent protein, while the meat meal 
will cost about $2 per hundred and 
will furnish 40 per cent protein. At 
these prices, the tankage furnishes 
protein at a slightly cheaper cost than 
the low grade meat meal. We would 
buy tankage and meat meal mainly on 
the basis of the cheapness of the pro- 
tein contained in them. 

We would recommend our corre- 
spondent feeding his 225-pound brood 
sows to farrow in May an average per 
day of about three and one-half pounds 
of ear corn and one-third of a pound 
of tankage or meat meal. This is 
merely a rough estimate, and our cor- 
respondent must vary it to meet the 
appetites of his sows. Unless the ear 
corn is very hard, there would be no 
necessity for either grinding or soaking 
until pasture comes on. 


Shipping Silage-Fed Cattle 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a load of butcher cattle on 
feed and expect to ship them in about 
two weeks. I am feeding them corn 
with what silage they will clean up. 
How many days before shipping should 
I stop feeding silage and what would 
be best to feed in its place? I feed 
cottonseed meal on the silage and feed 
what oat straw they will eat. I have 
oat hay and timothy hay. My idea is 
to change the feed the few days pre- 
vious to shipping so that the cattle 
will be in the best possible shape to 
ship to market.” 

Since more and more silage fed 
cattle are being put on the market 
every year it is essential that we 
should have more definite experiment- 
al knowledge concerning the best ways 
of preparing such cattle for shipment. 
The following general advice holds 
good for shipping all kinds of cattle to 
market: 

Thirty-six hours before’ shipping 
take from the ration all feeds which 
have a laxative effect upop the bowels. 
Such feeds are silage, oil mval, clover, 
alfalfa or cowpea hay, pasture, and 
corn meal or shelled corn when fed in 
large amounts. If large amounts of 
corn are being fed the grain ration 
should be reduced by about one-third. 
To take the place of the laxative feeds 
which have been removed from the 
ration such roughages as timothy, prai- 
rie hay, corn stover and oat straw 
should be used. It is well to substi- 
tute oats for most of the corn in the 
ration. For six hours previous to ship- 
ment little or no water should be given 
unless the Weather is quite warm. 

In the case of steers which are Leing 
put in a high state of finish it is well 
to reduce the silage ration consider- 
ably during the last month or six 
weeks of the feeding period. It is im- 
possible when large amounts of silage 
are being fed, to put on the highest 
finish, but in our correspondent’s case 
when butcher stuff is being fed we 
would not reduce the silage ration un- 
til two days before shipment. 


Cold Pressed Cottonseed Cake 
vs. Cottonseed Meal 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“My brother and I are feeding 500 
head of cattle this winter on full feed. 
We are feeding silage, snapped corn, 
ground corn and cob meal, oil meal and 
cottonseed. Which do you consider 
better, cottonseed meal or cold pressed 
cottonseed cake? I am feeding the 41 
per cent protein cottonseed meal, at 
$28 per ton, and my brother is feeding 
the cold pressed cottonseed cake, 22 
per cent protein, at $24 per ton. A 
friend of mine said that he wrote a 
letter to four of the experiment sta- 
tions, and that all of them replied that 
a pound of caddo (cold pressed cotton- 
seed cake) was equal, pound for pound, 
to cottonseed meal, when cattle are on 
a full feed of corn with no alfalfa, clo- 
ver hay or silage for roughage.” 

The only experiments we know of 
comparing these two feeds were con- 
ducted at the Nebraska station. They 
indicated that, with corn at 40 cents a 
bushel, cold pressed cottonseed cake 
has a value of about $25 per ton, when 
cottonseed meal is worth $30 per ton. 
We are inclined to give the cold 
pressed cake a value cf only two-thirds 
as much, pound for pound, as the cot- 
tonseed meal. There seems to be, 
however, in the cold pressed cake, a 
value not indicated by its analyses, and 





at the prices mentioned by our corre- 
spondent, there is probably very little 
choice between the two feeds. We 
would be inclined to buy the 41 per 
cent cottonseed meal. There should, 
however, be more definite experiments 
conducted as to the comparative values 
of these two feeds. It is surprising 
that four different experiment stations 
said that caddo (cold pressed cake) is 
equal, pound for pound, to cottonseed 
meal. There must be some mistake. 


How Much Hay Will a 
Steer Eat? 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have been feeding a load of 1,000- 
pound steers on clover hay. I want to 
estimate the cost of feed. Of course, 
it is easy for me to measure the corn, 
but the hay is loose in the barn, and is 
not convenient to weigh. Do you have 
a table of close estimates on how many 
pounds of clover hay a 1,000-pound 
steer will eat daily when on full feed 
of corn?” 

Experiments indicate that during the 
third or fourth month of the feeding 
period, when on a full feed (say the 
equivalent daily of 17 to 20 pounds of 
shelled corn), a 1,000-pound steer will 
eat 8 to 10 pounds of clover hay. As 
the feeding period advances, the con- 
sumption will decrease until during the 
month before marketing as fully fat, 
only about five pounds of hay will be 
eaten daily. 


. o 
Grinding Oats 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Do you think there is any advan- 
tage in grinding oats for horses, colts 
and dairy cattle?” 

There are no definite experiments 
on this point, but to our mind the ad- 
vantage of grinding oats for colts and 
horses is very doubtful. Both colts 
and horses seem to like to grind oats 
for themselves; and unless the horses 
are at very hard work, we much pre- 
fer to allow them to do their own 
grinding. Of course, if large amounts 
of whole oats appear in the manure, it 
may be true that grinding will pay. 

With dairy cows, we do not feel ina 





position to give definite advice as to 
the grinding of oats. The farm ani- 
mals for which it particularly pays to 
grind oats are suckling sows and 
young pigs. 


Good Results From Cotton- 
seed Meal and Silage 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

“Having read several inquiries as to 
cottonseed meal, I will submit the fol- 
lowing: I have been feeding cotton- 
seed meal and cottonseed cake for five 
years. Most of the time I have used the 
cold pressed cake. I have fed both to 
cattle and to hogs, and have never had 
any bad results. We had ninety-three 
head of steers that weighed 750 pounds 
when we began to feed them silage and 
cold pressed cottonseed cake. We be- 
gan with 100 pounds of the cottonseed 
cake for the steers daily, and added 
100 pounds every few days until at the 
end of thirty days they were getting 
400 pounds of cottonseed meal and cold 
pressed cake daily. They were not get- 
ting all the silage they weuld eat at 
this time. In the daytime they went 
to a fall wheat straw stack. This was 
all the feed they got for thirty days, 
and at the end they had gained an av- 
erage of 64144 pounds each. I am still 
giving the same feed, but have added 
200 pounds of molasses feed. They are 
not getting any corn, except what is in 
the silage, and that is not much, as 
the corn was light. I put sixty acres 
into a 20x38 foot silo. This is my first 
year with a silo, but I think that silage 
is great feed. I am a renter on 640 
acres. I have been here five years, and 
will have the land for five years more, 
if nothing happens. 

W. H. MAUK 

Cass County, Iowa. 


Remarks: Mr. Mauk has been feed- 
ing his steers one of the most econom- 
ical rations we know of. We have no 
suggestions to make as to his method 
of handling during the first thirty days 
of the feeding period, but later we think 


it may possibly pay him to add some 
corn to the ration, and to limit the 
quantity of silage fed. This, of course, 
is a point on which each man must 
use his own judgment. 
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This Rooting never costs 
a Cent for maintenance 


=. 
SS 
BZ 
Broadview 

Poultry Ranch, 

Hubbardston, Mass., 

66 ft. long, covered with F-M 

Asbestos Roofing and Asbestoside 


It’s false economy to put 


your money in a “‘cheap” roofing 


that has to be painted, graveled or 
repaired every yearor two. Thereal cost of 


a roofing is the purchase price 
J-M Asbestos Roofing is the only 


maintenance. 


lus the cost of 


ready roofing that never requires a single cent’s worth of 


coating, graveling or other protection. 


Therefore it costs less 


per year of service than any other roofing. This roofing never 
needs any protection because it is made of layers of stone 
(Asbestos) felt securely cemented together with Trinidad Lake 


Asphalt. 


It is mineral through and through—literally a sheet of 


pliable stone. There isn’t a particle of perishable material in 


J-M Ashestos' Roofing 


Is it any wonder that this stone roofing is not affected by rain, heat, cold, salt air, 


chemical fumes, etc., and that it affords absolute protection against fire? 


And is it 


any wonder that this roofing is still in good condition on hundreds of roofs after 


more than twenty-five years of service? 


J-M Asbestos Roofing comes in rolls ready to lay; also furnished in built-up 
form. Suitable for any type of building. Easy to lay. J-M Roofing Cleats, 
— in each roll, make absolutely water-tight laps and give the entire roof a 


ndsome white appearance. 


Your dealer sells J-M Asbestos Roofing—if not, order from our nearest branch. 
Write for sample of the curious Asbestos Rock from which this Roofing is made 


and our Book No. 2703 


H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ASBESTOS AND 
Macnesia Propucts 
Chicago Detroit 
Cincinnati Indianapolis 
Cleveland Kansas City 
Dallas Los Angeles 


Albany 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 





AsBEsTOS ROOFINGS, PACKINGS, 

ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, ETC. 
New York San Francisco 
Omaha Seattle 
Philadelphia St. Louis 
Pittsburgh Syracuse 


Louisville 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 


THE CANADIAN H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 


Toronto Montreal 


Winnipeg Vancouver 1967 
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Cushion Shoes | 


for tender feet 


Many thousands now wear 
Mayer Yerma Cushion Shoes 
for comfort and for relief 
from ailments due to sensi- 
tive feet. These are scientific- 
ally constructed cushion shoes 
designed to conform to the 
shape of the foot, providing a 
perfect fit and giving extreme 
comfort. The pillowy cushion 
soles are built in, which holds 
them in place. 























For Men—Women—Children 


Mayer Yerma Cushion Shoes 
are now accorded first considera- 
tion among cushion shoes on ac- 
count of their excellent style, 
comfort and wear. They belong 
to the Mayer Honorbilt line, which 


insures their high quality. If you 
have foot trouble, or want solid 
comfort, wear Mayer Yerma Cush- 
ion Shoes. 
Ask your dealer for Honorbilt Shoes. 
If not obtainable, write to us. 
WARNING—Be sure and look for the 
Mayer name and trade mark on the sole 
We make Mayer Honorbilt Shoes 
in all styles for men, women and 
children; also Drysox and Martha 
Washington Comfort Shoes. 
FREE—Send name ofdealer whodoes 
not handle MayerHonorbiltShoes and 
we will send you free, 
post-paid, beautiful = 
pictureof Marthaor \, 


George Washington, 
size 15x20. 


F, Mayer Boot & Shoe 
Co. Milwaukee 








































Try It This Year 


—Hire a Red River Special— 


To thresh your grain this year. You 
will save more of your grain than you 
ever saved before. 

Jos. H. Roberts and five other farm- 
ers of Hughsville, Mo., say: ‘‘It saved 
so much of the grain that would have 
been wasted by any other machine 
that we practically got our threshing 
done for nothing.’’ 

It willdo thesame by you. Wecansend 
you hundreds of testimonials like above 
from all partsof the country. Insist upon 
a RED RIVER SPECIAL this year and 


Save Your Thresh Bill 


The RED RIVER SPECIAL is the only 
Thresher which eats the grain out of the 
Straw like you would do witha pitchfork. 

The Big Cylinder, ‘‘the Man Behind the 
Gun,’ the patented Grate and Check 
Plate and the Shakers which eat the grain 
owt are found only in the RED RIVER 
SPECIAL. All other kinds expect-the 
grain to drop out. 

Hire a Red River Special this year and 
beat it out. It will save your thresh bill. 

Write for proof. 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 


Builders of Threshers, Engines and Oil-Gas Tractors 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
























Steel W mii 
Save YOUR 5a 
es Save draft—save repairs. 
Don't rut roads or fields. Send today for free 
-astrated catalog of wheels and wagons. 
Electric Wheel Co., 55 Elm St., Quincy, Hil. 
















To Buy a Drill? 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I would like information in regard 
to grain drills. I have sixty acres of 
oats to sow this spring, and a friend 
advised me to buy a drill, claiming 
that the increase in the yield of 
drilled oats over that of oats sown 
broadcast will make up for the price 
of the drill in a season. Some of my 
neighbors claim that there is no large 
difference between the yields. If the 
season should be wet, they claim the 
drill would be of no advantage what- 
ever. There are no drills in this com- 
munity. Our land is all good, smooth 
prairie land. Would you advise me to 
buy a drill? If so, what kind of a 
drill would you recommend—a disk 
drill with seven-inch space or shoe 
drill with space adjustment? Would 
you advise drilling grass seed with the 
oats, or sowing broadcast after the 
oats are drilled?” 

We have now come to look on the 
drill as one of the signs of up-to-date 
agriculture. There are very few farms 
in the corn belt where the use of a 
drill is not justified. Nevertheless, 
there is something in what is said by 
our correspondent’s neighbor—that in 
wet seasons there is very little advan- 
tage in drilling over broadcasting. In 
fact, we know of some farmers who 
claim that by drilling in a wet season, 
they have secured a smaller yield of 
oats than have their neighbors by 
broadcasting. These results have been 
largely due, we think, to drilling too 
deep. An inch or an inch and a half 
is plenty deep enough on the average 
soil with the average season. 

Intelligently used, a drill soon pays 
for itself. The most obvious source of 
profit is the increased yield. There 
are two or three experiments on rec- 
ord where drilling has failed to in- 
crease the yield, but there are dozens 
of others which resulted in increased 
yields of from one to ten bushels per 
acre, with an average of around three 
bushels. On typical corn belt soil in 
central Illinois they found as a result 
of three years’ experiments that drill- 
ing increased the yield 5.3 bushels of 
oats per acre. 

Drilling is better than broadcasting 
because it saves seed. For instance, 
in Illinois they drilled five fields at the 
rate of one and a half bushels per 
acre; five other fields they sowed 
broadcast at the rate of two and one- 
half bushels per acre. The yield was 
exactly the same. As a general propo- 
sition, we would figure on sowing a 
peck or two less when drilling than 
when broadcasting. 

Some claim that it is more expensive 
to sow oats broadcast than to drill 
them in. We doubt this. If oats are 
put in with a broadcast seeder, and 
then harrowed, the expense would be 
about the same as though they were 
drilled in. 

Some clain that disk drills clog if 
run over corn stalk ground. There is 
something in this objection, but if 
drills are bought with the disks seven 
or eight inches apart, there will not 
be a great deal of trouble from this 
source. 

One of the finest things about the 
drill is that grass seed does much 
better with drilled oats than with those 
broadcasted. The drill should be run 
north and south, so that sunshine can 
get in to the grass. Sometimes the 
grass seed is seeded with a special 
seeder attachment. Occasionally in 
very dry seasons, it is run through the 
grain spouts mixed with the grain. 
More often it is broadcasted either 
just before or just after the drill goes 
over the ground. 

Although the advantages of drilling 
oats are sometimes questioned, there 
seems to be no doubt whatever as to 
the advantages of drilling winter 
wheat. In almost every case there is 
an increase by drilling. The ridges 
left by the disk drill seem to catch 
snow, or perhaps the kernels are plant- 
ed at a more uniform depth. At any 
rate, there is much less winter killing 
with drilled wheat than with broad- 
casted wheat. 

As to the kind of drill which should 
be bought, we suggest that our corre- 
spondent write to the different manu- 
facturers for literature, read it care- 
fully, and then determine which drill 
is best suited to his conditions. 
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SHINGLE SENSE, Mr. Farmer! 
9 ¢ armersixtesnos 
() There is real pleasure in talking “‘SHINGLE SENSE” to 
aman of known and demonstrated ‘‘HORSE SENSE”, 
The man of ‘thorse sense’? has proved what he knows, and he 
sticks toit. If he hasn’t proved the unequalled economic value 
of Cypress Shingles, we hope he will lose no time in doing so, 
and thus add “‘shingle sense”’ to his accomplishments. It is quite 
the custom in this country to accord 
a corner on ‘thorse sense’’ to the 
farmer man, and we acquiesce in 
the practice—he has it, all right. 
Now, if you will but test out the 
shingle problem and learn the 
truth about the ‘‘benefit eternal’”’ 
in using CYPRESS, ‘‘the Wood 
Eternal’ for roofs, you will earn a 
diploma of graduation in ‘‘Shingle 
Sense’’, and be big money in. 


A Few Elemental 


e * 
1n this honse (all CYPRESS) in Si . Md., C jore L e 
aeeeec ees cies —CSSONS MN Shingles: 
ECAYED. CYPRESS IS EQUAL toan insurance policy against A SORRY BUNCH is th h 
all ordinary Depreciation aud Eevatee: Cypress TS. TRY it. ae ae shin a vag! nee 
: mes get when i 
“shingles.” They split in nailing, rot quickly, ooze gum until it drips from the maveur Ri Me 
ps They may be offered to you, Mr. Farmer, as a substitute for Cypress. **The Shingle Eternal.” 
KILLED IN THE KILN,’ is the verdict on ae shingles that are shipped a ‘ong distance, Baked 
to death to save freight. They may be offered to you, Mr. Farmer, as a susstitute for OYPRESS, 
ag sun pom od 4 x4 a oe you will know better. INsIsT ON CyPREss, 
applies to shingles that are not of proper thickness at the butt. kk 
retty? But they do not last well. They may be offered to you, Mr. Farmer, as msipeltias ton 
ypress, **The Shingle Eternal. You'll answer “nothing doing—give me CyPREss"’. 
COULDN'T SPANK A BOY WITH SOME SHINGLES. Too narrow. They will do for toothpicks, 
but not to cover your barn or house with. They may be offered to you, Mr. Farmer, as a 
substitute for Cypress. Leave ‘em. The alternate soaking and baking that a roof has to stand 
will cause a very wide shingle to “‘buck”’ and then split. There is no help for it, Moral: use 
only standard width shingice, 4. 5 or 6 inches wide by 16 inches long. Then be sure you get 
CYPRESS 8HINGLES—BECAUSE “CYPRESS LASTS PRACTICALLY FOREVER.” 
REMEMBER, Mr. Farmer, that whereas other shingies are doing extra fine if they last Sto 10 
years, o prose Shingles are wong oe | seagate’ by how. ser as having jested as long as 228 
y § . 1, Cypress_Pocke ibrary FREE fora postal. It also inci 1) list 
™ of all the other 36 Volumes. Every one an authoritative reference work. — 
othing is more annoying to the owner of a new house (or a new roof) than to “turn the wat 
off” onto the ground (when the cistern needs replenishing) for rain after rain antil the. 
newness” wears off the roof. (And some roofs{stain the water or make it taste ‘‘woody”’ 
as long as they last—which with some kinds of shingles needn’t be long). 
The only alternative to the total loss of good, soft water isto risk the staining of clothes 
if you wash with it, or the toleration of a “‘roofy’’ flavor, that cannot be filtered out, if 
ms try to drink it. PRESS SHINGLES NEITHER STAIN NOR TAINT 
HE WATER. They are the only kind that do not. CYPRESS shingles —“‘and 
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no substitutes !''— is the prescription. ~ 
DEMAND CYPRESS shingles of your dealer. If he tries to work off a sub- ” 
stitute, don't take it. If he does not carry CYPRESS in stock, write us and we © 
will tell you where you can get them. es 
Cut Out and Ship in the Coupon! ees 

e > So. Cypress 
This little ‘‘Kitty-Cornered” coupon, if signed by you and sent to Mnfrs. Assn. 
us, will bring you a booklet or two. Vol. 7 fall about shingles—a , Hibernia 
— ot anaes poe Vol. 20. “Farm Lumber Needs” is a “a v Bank Building 

y. ST ASE. 9” New Orleans, La. 











S I expect to builda 
So. Cypress Mnfrs. Assn. new" 
Hibernia Bank Building S 
New Orleans, La. ES and 
7 within the next......---- days 


and wouldliketo have at once 
aamibiee Vol. 1, U. 8. Govt. Report. 
cdeceal Voi. 7. on Oypress Shingles 
wien Vol. 22. on Silos and Tanks, 
Also put me on the list for 
cocese Vol.20, on *‘Farm Lumber Needs" 
| an Vol. 36, ‘Short Cuts to Good Farm 
Carpentry’’ (with free plansand workin 
drawings) to come as soon as prin 
(No cost or obligations on me.) 
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= ~ Get This Nobby Pump 


“ |’ ‘*€\OCIETY” shoes are now worn and approved 
} by discriminating women everywhere. The 
pump here shown is one of the finest models our 

2 © designers have produced—Ask for style 5338. 


It is made of the finest quality gun metal leather over the new 
“Vogue” last. The heels are one inch high, which is a happy medium 
— extreme high and low. The same style is also made in tan 
eather. 

The “Society” is made in many styles at $3.50 to $4.00, according 
to style and leather. Shoes of the same quality produced ] 
by a small manufacturer are sold for about a dollar more. 

Our 23 big “Star Brand” factories employ over 
10,000 expert shoemakers and produce over 
15,000,000 pairs a year. The more we make, the less it 
costs to make them, You get the benefit of the saving. 

Most of the medium-priced shoes for women contain 
pee and other substitutes for leather, but the‘‘Society”’ is 
onéstly made of finest leather. Nosubstitutes are ever 


used. 

“Society” and other “Star Brand” shoes are 
sold by 20,000 good merchants. Don’t just f° 
into ANY store and ask for them, but hunt up the 
“Star Brand” dealer or write to us for name of 
nearest merchant who sells them. 

Always insist upon having the “‘Society”* 
shoe with our name on the sole and our ‘‘Star”® 
on the heel. 


“Star Brand Shoes Are Better’’ 
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ROBERTS, JOHNSON $-RAND 














MANUFACTURERS Branch of International Shoe e ST.LOUIS 











When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


To Fatten Fall Pigs Quickly 
or Slowly ? 


our Nebraska readers wants 
should fatten his 
pound fall for the July market, 
or if it would be better to more 
pasture and fatten for the September 
market. 
We referred 
Evvard, of the 
plies: 

“Concerning the 100-pound pigs that 
your reader has on hand, will say that 
much depends upon the growth of 
these pigs as to whether or not they 
should be held for grass. If they are 
‘runty,’ ‘chuffy,’ fat, dumpling sort of 
pigs, then it would probably be advis- 
able to hold them fot grass, so that 
they may get a decent growth. Pigs 
that are well grown and weigh 100 
pounds should be pushed from now 
until they are ready to go to market. 
We have been doing considerable work 
along this special line, and find that 
well-grown hogs are not so badly in 
need of forage as the young growing 
pigs. The truth of the matter is that 
practically all of our experiments have 
shown that the well-grown hogs, that 
are to be fed from sixty to ninety days 
during the fattening process, had best 
be confined to a reasonable sized san- 
itary lot. 

“Last summer we had three lots of 
old sows, which had weaned their sec- 
ond litter. One of these lots, consist- 
ing of five sows, was fed soaked 
shelled corn on blue grass and white 
clover pasture. Their average daily 


AJAX-GRIEB RUBBER CO. i ; 
gain was 1.86 pounds. The cost of 


1786 Broadway New York City grain for a 100-pound gain, with corn 
Factories: Trenton, N. J. at 51 sents per bushel (this is on a 


Use This Small Light Tractor 
and Self Lift Plow On Softest Ground 


OU will not sink and mire in soft soil with a 

Hart-Parr Small Tractor and ‘“‘Self-Lift” Plow. 

The tractor is built mostly of steel, thus insur- 
ing greatest strength, yet lightest weight, with no dead weight 
to drag around and waste 
power. The Hart-Parr “Self- 
Lift”? easily weighs one-third 
less than any other. In com- 
bination, they form a strictly 
One-Man Outfit, built strong 
to stand up under heavy plow- 
ing but so light it stays on top 
of the ground. The wonderful 
wave form driver lugs also 
prevent miring and do not 
injuriously pack the soil. 


No Horses to Clean or Feed 


The tractor will easily replace 12 sturdy horses, and do all your work 
better and cheaper. It has two speeds, is throttle governed, uses cheapest 
kerosene at all loads, and is oil cooled. For every kind of farm work— 
plowing, discing, seeding, harrowing, harvesting, threshing, hauling, shelling 
corn, husking, grinding feed and countless other jobs, it furnishes the handiest 
power imaginable. The price is within reach of every farmer of modest means. 


A “Self-Lift” That Beats Them All 


Here are some special features found only in the Hart-Parr “‘Self-Lift” 
Plow: Strongest construction with one-third less parts and one-third less 
weight than other plows. Large clearance—no chance for bottoms to clog. 
No gears to clog or break. Three point support over entire frame. Furrow 
wheel that keeps plows in the furrows, even though engine swings a foot or 
more to either side. Special spring beam coupler enables plows to skid 
around obstructions and return at once to line of draft. Hand and ‘‘Self-Lift 
attachments, each independent of the other Any individual bottom canbe 
raised while plow is moving, without disturbing the adjustment of rest of plow. 
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A Quality Pledge | | .... 
When you buy tires other than 
Ajax you pay for Quality but 
take chances in getting it. 


to know if he 100- 
pigs 


use 


He has good alfalfa pasture. 
In buying Ajax Tires the Qual- Professor 
ity is absolutely pledged in a 
written guarantee of 5000 miles 
and has been so pledged for the 
past eight years. 

The fame of Ajax Tires has 
been built on quality of product, 
not quantity of output. 

We 
Ajax Quality by guaranteeing 
30% more mileage than other 
makers. This means a saving 
of from $4.00 to $20.00 a tire. 


ADAX 
TIRES 


Guaranteed (in writing) 5000 Miles 


Drop us a postal for Booklet ‘‘Figures 
That Don't Lie’ and name of nearest 
Ajax dealer. 


this matter to 


Iowa station, who re- 





show our confidence in 





Write for Literature and Terms 


If you are looking for a small, light weight 
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(2-In. Arkansas Boards 
On 


boar 


tuat I 
sare shipy 
las havi 


are in 


10 K 
ia real bargain, 
C. HAFER, 


C. HAFER LUMBER CO., Council Bluffs, lowa 


President 











Will penetrate and act on 
the diseased structure 
showing quick results. 
lias no equal for cure 
of Bone Spavin, Ring- 
bone. Splint. Bog 
Spavin, Thoroughpin, 
Windpuff, Injured Ten- 
ons and other enlarge- 
ments. BLISTERINE is 
the Remedy you will even- 
tually use. Itisthe treatment your Veteri- 
mary Surgeon will recommend. Sent postpaid 
ctions on receipt of $1.00 


th di 


Ww lire " 
~ @HICAGO VET. MEDICAL CO., »)5:; Calumet Ave., Chicago, til 





[0 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approval qithout a cent 
deposit, freight prepaid. DON'T 
PAY A CENT if you are not sstished 

; after using the bicycle 10 daye 
DO NOT BU a bicycle or a patr 

of tires trom anyone 
at any price until you receive ouriatest 

Sart catalogs illustrating every kindof 

Ri bicycle, and have learned our unheard of 

prices and marvelous new offers 
; ie all it will cost you to 
ONE CEN write a postai and every- 

thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
Sreturp mail. You will get much valuable in- 
formation. Do not walt, write it now 
TIRES, Coaster- Brake rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries at Aalf usual p’ 


Don’t break sour! 
Let 


it save ) 


build Drag Saws, Woe Shin- 
Mills, Saw mills. Ser r literature, 

Ireland Machine & Foundry Co., 
35 State St., Norwich, N. Y. 





OMT aR FT pee Celbvck 


cure and prevent sore shoulders and galls 
while the horse works. Stuffed with clean 
cotton which absorbs sweat. Acts as collar 
and pad combined. Fits comfortably any shape 
neck, Will not sweeney the horse, Sold by most 
dealers. Send for FREE Memorandum acconnt Book 
and Particulars regarding Lankford Collars. Prices $1.25 up. 


THE POWERS MFG. CO., Dept.GS Waterloo, lowa 








Please mention this paper when writing. 








basis that, shelled corn is 50 cents per 
bushel and soaking costs 1 cent) was 
$4.93. With hogs selling at $6, 
profit on the lot was $7.20. The re- 
turn for a bushel of corn, with $6 hogs, 
was 62.7 
ture at 12.5 cents per sow per month. 
The feeding period in all cases was 
seventy-three days. Figuring on 
pasture only, the cost per 100 pounds 
gain Was 22.1 cents. 

“Now we had lot of sows 
handled exactly the same, with the ex- 
ception that they were fed and kept in 
a dry lot rather than on pasture. The 
average daily gain of five was 
1.81 pounds. The cost per 100 pounds 
gain was $4.87, and the profit for the 
lot $7.42. The net return of a bushel 
of corn was 62.8 There was, 
you taking everything into con- 
sideration, a better showing made by 
the sows in the dry lot. One thing 
Was quite noticeable, however, with 
these heavy hogs: that the hogs in 
the dry lot became “foot-heavy.” The 
hogs on pasture kept on their feet in 
much better shape. One must under- 
stand, however, that these hogs at the 
finish weighed in the vicinity of 350 
pounds. If the feeding period had 
continued another month, it is en- 
tirely probable that the grass lot 
would have come out ahead. It was 
quite noticeable that this grass fed 
lot in the last twenty days ceased to 
much grass, rather preferring to 
lie in the shade. This experiment 
closed August 30th: you may know it 

good results from 


Was very hot. The 
the finish 
ined by the fact 


the pasture fed 
could largely be expla 
that they quit roaming around. 

“Again, we had another bunch that 
Was practical except- 
ing that meal was 
added in conjunction with the shelled 
corn. They ma average daily 
gain of 2.19 pou The cost was 
$4.82, and the profit the lot $9.46. 
A bushel of corn netted cents. 
The stimulating tect of the meat 
meal is noti¢ made their 
appetites better and ‘ed their 
growth. 

“In spite of the fact that the pas- 
ture was practically 75 per cent white 
clover at thé time of this experiment, 
and that the sows preferred the white 
clover to the blue grass, it is quite 
surprising that with the more balanced 
ration which they were fed that they 
did not excel the corn-alone sows. 

“We have other results along this 
same line, one series which was with 
fall hogs, the test beginning, if I am 
correct, about the first of June. The 
feed required for a 100-pound gain was 
identical whether the hogs were fed 
in the dry lot or on pasture. 

“Taking everything into considera- 
tion, therefore, we would naturally be- 


the 


cents Ve 


these 


cents. 


see, 


eat 


sows at 


same, 


one- meat 


65.9 


eable. This 


produc 


outfit at a price within your reach, write today 
for circulars describing the Hart-Parr 





charged the pas- | 


the | 


Light Tractor and Hart-Parr ‘‘Self-Lift,”’ 


and get our attractive terms. 


Hart-Parr Company 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA 


220 Lawler St. 


5a 


ww 
Pm REMOVED SHOWING. 





»Wool Growers, Beware 
of the Tariff “Bugaboo 


Don't let this zar7zff talk scare you. 
Even though the tariff is being revised, 
you will get a good price for your clip, 
provided you sell at the right time. 

To take care of our customers during 
this season of surprisingly quick-chang- 
ing prices, we are going to send FREE 
Special Market Reports freguenzly, from 
now till September. These Special Re- 
ports will be authentic and reliable, being 
based on our 47 years experience, during 
which time we have become one of the 
biggest wool merchants in the world. 

By watching our Reports closely, our 
customers can pick the best time to sell. 
Last 
age of 2c to 3c per pound more for their 
wool by following our advice. Zhzs year 
they will profit even more, as a result of 
our Special Reports. 

Now, if you have as much as 200 pounds 
of wool, you can have your name put on 
our mailing list. You'll get our Special 
Reports, free, all through the season, 
You won’t make the mistake of selling at 





ear our customers made an aver- 


specie & SONS, Desk 29, 1117 W. 35th Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


the wrong time, or of selling to some 
buyer who, on account of the tariff agita- 
tion, is afraid to pay you the market 
price, or will scare you into taking less 
than the market value. 

Remember, we charge nothing for this 
service. We place you under no obliga- 
tion whatever. We must print about 
50,000 Reports anyhow for our old cus: 
tomers. It’s no particular trouble to 
print a few hundred extra for other wool 
growers. 

Merely send us your name on a postal. 
Then, every time we get out a Special 
Market Report you will be remembered. 
You certainly can’t dose anything by 
watching our Reports, and they may be 
the means of saving you a lot of money— 
good, hard coin that rightfully belongs 
to you. 

This is no season to be selling wool to 
any old buyer at any old time. GET 
POSTED. If you send your name ona 
postal mow, you'll get some interesting 
Wool News by return mail. (12) 
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Is Your VALUABLE ANIMAL INSURED 


Aaainst DEATH FROM DISEASE or AccIDENT? 


Ta Lohman cloM, lohmlo? 1h am Zolll- mola. fe 11-1 


THAT. 


NC MAN {1S RICH ENOUGP TO DO 


LET US SEND YOU INFORMATION AND TESTIMONIALS. 


NORTHWESTERN LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPARY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA 














LIMESTONE 


Powdered, and containing 1% 
Phosphoric Acid and Potash. #1.00 
per ton, f.0. b. Waverly, Iowa 


IOWA SUGAR CO. 


WAVERLY, IOWA 





—— 





lieve that ‘waiting for grass’ is not 
what it is sometimes assumed to be. 
The only point is as to the age at 
which hogs should be finished. You 
believe, and so do I, that when a hog 
has grown sufficient frame to start on 


the fattening period, that fattening 
should begin at once, without any de 
lay. Well-grown 100-pound pigs, 
shall we call them shotes, if kept uP 
until October, should easily weigh 300 
pounds.” 
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Your Buildings 
Are Safe— 


and well protected 
from the elements 
if they are covered 
with our well known 
high grade 


yPOLLy 























Roofing and 
Siding 


The wood frame work is well pro- 
tected by the metal sheets, and 
lightning seldom damages such 
buildings, since the metal will] 
conduct the charge quickly to 
theground. These products also 
safeguard you against fire. In- 
surance rates are low on this 
class of buildings. 


APOLLO Roofing and Siding Pro. 
ts are strong, rigid, easy to 

apply, vermin proof, neat, rea- 

sonable in cost, and absolutely 

weatherproof, APOLLO is al- 

ways first quality, full weight 

and is SOLD BY WEIGHT. Ta 
tying always look for the 

trade-mark on the top sheet 

of every bundle. Sold by 

Jeading jobbers and deal- 

ers everywhere. 

To insure lasting service 

and satisfaction, insist 

on having APOLLO, and 

accept no substitute for 

this well known brand. 


Our book “BETTER BUILDINGS” contains 
plans, tables of weights, methods of applica- 
tion, and data valuable to every farmer and 
owner of buildings. Send for a copy to-day. A 
postal will bring it. 








American Sheet and Tin Plate 
Company, 


GENERAL OFFICES, PITTSBURGH, PA, 


















A perfect seed bed is as important as to sow or 
plant, The Western Pulverizer, Packer and Mulcher 
makes @ perfect seed bed and leaves a loose mulch 
on top to retain the moisture in one operation. 
It will double profits on crops. Made in 8 sizes. land 
3sections. Sold direct to you on one year’s trial. 
Prices, $22.00 and up. 
han 












ribes the machine, 

its principle and advantages 
overall others. It gives testi 
monials from many farmers prov- 
ng what it will do on wheat, alfalfa and other crops. 
lt contains valuable information on how to prepare 
the soil for better results. Send for this circular to- 
day, whether you want to buy or not, 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO. 
Box 206 Hastings, Nebr. 
















In Cement Floors 
Flite Mm MOLOl, 107+ MELO), bm Ory: 


ROSS siii:., SOCKETS 


The “100-Year” Post Support 


Simply tap sockets down into sott cement. 
Nosills to rot. No toe-nailing to rust. Fits 


any upright, 


For Cribs, Granaries, Barns, 
sheds, Garages, etc. y 


FREE 


ports everlasting. 
Cement Floors and Foundations.’ 


G. M. ROSS & CO. 
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d Ee 
SILOS Last! |! 
Construction is right, material 
is right. Only silo made with full- 
ngth, structural steel door frame 
heavily galvanized after the riveting. Not 
‘ Crevice exposed to rust. Choice of seven 
kinds of wood, Inflexible guarantee. We 
brepay freight. Catalog shows many more 
fine points, write for it today. Address Dept. 44. 


_ KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO. 
Kalamazoo, Mich, Kansas City, Mo. 
a Ho. Fi. Worth, Texas 










Field Peas 


A southern Kansas correspondent 
writes: 

“I would like information on Canada 
field peas for this locality. I wish to 
sow them with oats for hay, sowing 
one bushel of Canada peas and two 
bushels of oats per acre with a drill, 
in March, on plowed ground. I will 
take the hay crop off as soon as the 
oats will do to cut; and then will sow 
cowpeas, to be plowed under after 
they are hogged off. Canada field peas 
will cost about $3 per bushel, and the 
oats are 40 cents per bushel. This 
makes the seed cost per acre $3.80. 
Will the Canada peas do well enough 
in this climate to justify the extra ex- 
pense for seed? In seeding the peas 
and oats together, ought they to be 
mixed and planted at the same depth? 
Should I go over first and plant the 
peas three inches deep, and thea cross 
and plant the oats one inch deep? 
Which would be the best way of plant- 
ing these crops? I never saw a Canada 
field pea in my life, but I suppose that 
there are several varieties on the mar- 
ket. What kind would be best for this 
locality, and where can I get them?” 

Field peas are at their best in Can- 
ada, northern Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin. South of the latitude of central 
Iowa, we would grow them only as an 
experiment. Our southern Kansas cor- 
respondent might sow an acre or two 
of field peas and oats, but on account 
of the expense of the field pea seed, 
he had best use oats alone for hay, 
sowing at the rate of three bushels to 
the acre. 

The ideal way of seeding the mix- 
ture is to drill the field peas first at a 
depth of three inches, and then a few 
days later drill in the oats at a depth 
of one inch, or possibly a little more. 
The practical way is to drill in the 
oats and peas together, at a depth of 
about two and one-half inches, the ex- 
act depth varying, of course, with the 
soil and moisture conditions. 

Most seed houses do not distinguish 
between the different varieties of field 
peas. We understand the usual varie- 
ties offered as Canada peas are Golden 
Vine and Prussian Blue. These are 
medium late varieties, which produce 
good quantities both of forage and of 
grain, under moist, cool climatic con- 
ditions. 

In the southern part of the corn belt, 
we would try, if possible to get one of 
the Indian varieties of field peas. They 
are earlier, and, we understand, are 
better adapted to a hotter climate. Two 
good varieties are the Bengalia and 
the Amraoti. 


Oil Meal and Abortion in Sows 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“TIT have forty-two sows, weighing 
from 225 to #0 pounds. They were 
bred in November, December and Jan- 
uary, and some in February. I did 
feed them two bushels of oats in the 
morning whole, and in the evening, in 
addition to ‘all the corn they would 
eat up clean. I fed them no slop. A 
friend told me that he fed his brood 
sows oil meal, and that the sows did 
better with oil meal, so I fed them a 
gallon of oil meal once daily, and two 
sows farrowed from one to one and a 
half months too early. The pigs were 
almost alive, but had no hair and died 
soon after birth. Another sow was 
due to farrow March 3d. She had four 
dead and two live pigs. These pigs 
were very large. I did not feed any 
oil meal for a week. Is this trouble 
due to the oil meal? I live far from 
market, so I would rather feed the 
oats than haul it to market and buy 
tankage. Oats are only 25 cents per 
bushel.” 

The only reason for us to think that 
oil meal may cause abortion is that 
not long since another reader wrote, 
asking if oil meal caused abortion in 
sows. Oil meal has long been fed 
without causing abortion, but these 
two cases would cause us to look with 
a little suspicion on the feed. Good 
quality oil meal we would regard as 
perfectly safe, but there is a chance 
that certain grades may be of poor 
quality and cause abortion. Will any 
other of our readers who have any 
reason whatever to believe that oil 
meal causes abortion write to us at 
once? 

On page 40 of our issue of March 
2ist is an article dealing quite com- 
pletely with abortion in sows. 














You men who drive 
in the country 


UNITED STATES 
TIRES 


will cut down your 
tire bills 


The average mileage yielded today by United 
States Tires is from 25 to 50 per cent greater 
than that given by any make of tires previous 
to the formation of the United States Tire 
Company, two years ago. 


Our own records prove this. 


Every unprejudiced dealer in the country will 
admit it. 


Ask your friends who are using United States 
Tires, how much more mileage they are getting 
now than they were getting in 1910. 


Two years ago we predicted that concentrating 
the efforts and facilities of four of the world’s 
most modern tire making plants, on the making 
of one line of tires, would result in the most 
radical reduction in tire expense ever known to 
the industry. 


We have made good our prediction. 


United States Tires have today come to be 
everywhere acknowledged as 


America’s Predominant Tires 





The simple reason back of it is this—they have 
cut down tire bills. 


UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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Stop Guessing Weights 
It’s too costly. The profitable business- 
like pelicy is to weigh all you buy and 
sell on an accurate, reliable 


Fairbanks Scale 


High prices for crops and live stock 
make scales of greater value to vou than 7 

ever before. A scale should easily pay for itselfin a year, then what you save the rest 
of its life is clear gain. 


You Sh ld B a It ight : q 
Fanirbnrsics Gonle BECAUSE {i's'sitit ict "treafueteese 


It will last a lifetime. 
The features of Fairbanks Scales that place them above compe- 
tition are given in Catalog No. SD602 Write for a copy. 
* 
F. airbanks, Morse & Co. 00 ®. Wabash Ave.. Chicago, DL 
Oil and Gasoline Engines, Oil Tractors, Pumps. Water Systems Electric Light Phants, Wind Mills, Feed Grinders 
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Build Your Crib High! 


“8 And, at the same time, put in an old reliable 
Schroeder Upright Driveway Elevator. Save time, 





















2 me I= save trouble, save expense, and get more for your 
bd = rain by holding out for highest prices. With a 
4 = = chroeder Elevator built right into your crib one man handles 





= = all the work easily in any position. * 

: = It’s wider than any elevator made and will carry more grain. 

= It’s built right, down to the very bolts. And you can use it any- 
where in very short order. 


Fan ordnance SCHROEDER tment ovtveway trevater 


It is the first grain elevator ever made and has never been approached by imitat It leads the field in every 
way—in make, in capacity, in sales. For engine or horsepower. 
jp-to-date crib plans with detailed drawings, specified bill of lumber with estimated cost, mailed to tree. 
- ” ASK US gg pe now ae 
on request. ‘ells all you want to know about 
FREE BOOK Grain Dumpe and Elevators. Geta copy today. 


H. V. SCHROEDER MFG. CO. 190 Third Ave., 
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Here’s the 
Car You Can 





Some Pasture Questions 


at the rate of five or six pounds to the 
acre; then drill in the oats at the rate 


Never before this season have we 
received such a mass of inquiries con- 
We have 


—and the only car 
you ever need buy 


“Jack Rabbit” 


The lowest priced car you can buy will not 


be the cheapest. 


You must consider durability and upkeep, together with first cost. 


The ‘Jack Rabbit’ is built too good 
to sell fora dow price, but it’s the most 
economical car you can buy. Built 
especially for the man of small in- 
come—the man who must make a-Sac- 
rifice to own a Car. 


A “‘Jack Rabbit’’ will last a whole 
lifetime. Of the 17,000 Apperson- 
made cars now in service, the average 
is already 8 years. Some of these cars 
are 17,18 and 19 years old. No ‘‘Jack 
Rabbit’’ has ever worn out. You can 





safely put the savings of a lifetime 
into a ‘‘Jack Rabbit’’ car. 


The ‘‘Jack Rabbit’’ is the cheap- 
est of all cars to maintain. Fuel cost 
is low—tire expense small—mechan- 
ical expense almost unknown. 

We no longer put out yearly 
models. The ‘‘Jack Rabbit’’ is per- 
fect as it stands. It will be up-to-date 
many years hence. 

Write for catalog and get all the 
interesting facts about this unusual car. 


Electric Self-Starter and Electric Lighting Furnished if Desired 


45 H. P. $1600 


55 H. P. $2000 


Apperson Bros. 


Automobile Co. 
308 Main Street 


Kokomo 
The Car 
With the P : = 
Powerful Engine|| ||| UHL 


Indiana 





More Corn—Better. Corn 


You can have the benefits of better planting 
and vastly better crops with the Hayes Four- 
Wheel. Every kernel planted exactly the same 
depth —every hillin perfect check—an even stand 
—surer germination and guickery growth—no 
missing hills, »o dare spots in your fields; such 
conditions will mean more corn for you, better 
corn, more money. 

This planter is guaranteed. It must be all we 
claim and all you expect. 160,000 users verify 
that Mayes Four-Wheels regulate depth of 
planting to the fraction of an inch. Corn all 
comes up at the same 
time, allows earlier cul- 
tivation. an earlier har- 
west, a better quality 
and digger quantity. 

Hayes Four-Wheels 
guarantee surcr germt- 
mation and qutcker 
growth. Wheels pack 
the dirt around the corp 


Fertilizer or Cow 
Pea Attachments. FOG 


Stub Runners or | 
Hf 
ft 


Hay es Wheel 


Corn Planter 


from br 


to hold the moisture and leave a ridge of loose 
soulontop. Ridge over corn prevents washouts 
in hilly fields and gives greater surface for 
sun’s heat. 

Covers where all ordinary open wheels failmeven 
in wet and sticky ground. Guaranteed not to 
clog. Short coupled, light draft and turns in 
shortest space Checks wrth absolute accuracy, 
regardless of team’s speed. Cross fows 
straighter than the way you drive. 

The Mayes Drop wever misses a hill. Simple, 
reliable and most efficient. Fewer parts, less 

breakage, and de- 
lays. Has no clutch to 
Fo u r miss and give trou- 
ble. Never cracks or 
grinds the seed. Willdrop 
accurately any size or 
shape kernel. No bare 
spots in Hayes planted 
fields. No replanti 
necessary. Increase 
yields soon pay for it. 

Thousands in use for years with practically no re- 
pair expense and every one giving time-saving, 
money-making service. No complicated parts to get 
out of fix. Strong construction practically erempt 
é. Noexpenstve and aggravating delays 
in the busy planting season. Easy and simple to 
operate and can be trusted to unskilled help. 

1,500 dealers. Ask your dealer or let us prove how 
this planter prevents corn field waste and increases 
corn yields. Don’t make a mistake. Buy the planter 
that guaranices results. 

Free book “* L” of Planter Facts tells all about the 
Mayes. Write for it today—a postal, or if you wish 
a letter, asking any questions on planting problems. 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO., Galva, lll. 











Gasoline Engines 
Farm Tractors 
Cream Separators 
Manure Spreaders 


It has been necessary again to increase the 
capacity of our factory—(altho 
biggest of its kind in the world)—in order to meet the constant 
Enormous Increase in the demand for the Waterloo Boy Gasoline En- 
gines. No stronger proof ot High Quality at a low price could be asked. 


THE WATERLOO BOY GASOLINE ENGINE 


h it was already among the 


has many strong points of merit not possessed by any other engine. 


Simply built—a woman or child can operate it; reliable the year round; 
‘ 


most powerful 


for its weight and rating; automatic in action, frost 


proof, economicaland durable. 
either gasoline or kerosene. 


Equipped to use 


Guaranteed for 5 Years. Undersells every 


other high grade engine made. 


Investigate—W rite us for Free Illustrated 
catalog telling all about these engines. 


WATERLOO GASOLINE ENGINE CO., 
Waterloo, lowa. 


186 W. 3rd Ave., 








cerning pasture for hogs. 
given our readers exact advice, and 
we have referred them to Bulletin No. 
95 of the Missouri station, and Bulle- 
tin No. 242 of the Ohio station. We 
are now glad to call attention to Bul- 
letin No. 136, of the Iowa station, at 
Ames. The results of three years’ 
experimenting are summarized as fol- 
lows: 

“1. The forage feeding system of 
growing and fattening young hogs of- 
fers profitable inducements to Iowa 
pork producers. An acre of fifty- 
bushel corn land devoted to good for- 
age with corn at 50 cents and hogs at 
$5, returns from $30 to $80 net profit 
when grazed with spring pigs. Alfalfa; 
rape; clover; oats, clover or peas and 
rape; sweet clover, and others are 
acceptable forages. 

“2. The estimated pounds of pork 
accredited to an acre of forage varies 
with the crop, amount of grain fed, 
and maturity of the hogs. With spring 
pigs grazed the current year, we have 
a range of from 378 pounds on blue 
grass and timothy to 1,439 pounds on 
rape. Alfalfa; red clover; sweet clo- 
ver; oats, clover and rape, and oats, 
peas and rape rank very high. With 
fairly mature hogs, averaging over 200 
pounds, the returns are lower, or from 
18 to 308 pounds only. Young pigs 
clearly outclass older hogs on forage. 

“3. The cost of 100 pounds gain, all 
expenses included, with corn at 50 
cents, On young pigs with best for- 
ages, alfalfa, rape and the clovers, 
runs from $2.88 to $3.96; with older, 
heavier hogs, from $4.23 to $5.31. 

“4. The dry lot system of feeding 
young pigs is inefficient in comparison 
with the forage way. The gains are 
slower and much more costly. 

“5. Heavy, well grown, old hogs, 
weighing 200 pounds or more, make as 
rapid and economical gains on dry lot 
as upon forage. They differ markedly 
from younger pigs in this respect. The 
forage vs. dry lot results with heavy 
hogs lend encouragement to the well- 
established practice of growing them 
on forage and fattening them on dry 
lot. 

“6. Blue grass and timothy do not 
make an efficient hog pasture, yield- 
ing less returns than any of our stan- 
dard, long-season forages. 

“7. Alfalfa is the greatest perma- 
nent hog forage. The cheapest pork 
produced in experiments at the Iowa 
agricultural experiment station was 
made on alfalfa pasture, at a cost of 
$2.88 per hundred pounds, corn costing 
50 cents. 

“8. Rape is a superior emergency 
crop. It may be sown practically any 
time during the growing season up 
until August. The largest acre profit 
in trials at the Iowa station was made 
on rape. Red clover and rape are of 
about equal merit. 

“9. Sweet clover in its first year of 
growth is equal to red clover, but in 
the second year the plant becomes too 
coarse for the most satisfactory re- 
sults. 

“10. Green rye is quite valuable as 
early spring and late fall pasture. 

“11. ‘Hogging down’ ripe rye is un- 
profitable. The returns for a bushel of 
‘hogged’ rye were 4.2 cents, and 9.4 
cents, with $5 and $6 hogs.” 

The parts of this bulletin devoted to 
telling how the different crops are 
seeded and pastured should be espe- 
cially valuable to our readers. The 
methods of feeding grain on pasture 
should also be of interest. We hope 
our readers will at once send to the 
Iowa station, at Ames, for Bulletin 
No. 136. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“We are going into the pure-bred hog 
business, and are short of pasture, and 
so intend to sow about six acres of 
cowpeas, soy beans, rape and oats. At 
what time can this be seeded? We 
would like to have a good growth about 
the first of June. We intend to fence 
the pasture into three acre lots, one 
lot for boars and one lot for sows. How 
will this pasture grow after being pas- 
tured close? Will it make a second 
growth?” 

A cheap, early, good hog pasture is 
oats and rape, seeded as early as the 
ground can be put in shape. If you 
have a disk, an easy way to seed the 
mixture is first to broadcast the rape 





of two bushels to the acre. Cowpeas 
and soy beans, being Warm season 
crops, are never seeded with this mix- 
ture. But Canada field peas are occa- 
sionally drilled in with the oats, about 
a bushel of the field peas and a bushel 
or a bushel and a half of oats being 
used to the acre. If permanent pasture 
is desired for the next year, eight or 
ten pounds of clover seed are harrowed 
in. The oats and rape mixture should 
be ready to pasture in June, just how 
early in June depending, of course, on 
the season. If possible, the rape plant 
should be allowed to get at least a foot 
high, and when being pastured, care 
should be taken to see that nof all of 
the leaves are eaten off. If rape pas- 
ture is given a rest after part of the 
leaves have been eaten off, a second 
growth will come on. Of course, but 
very little second growth of oats may 
be expected. 

Sometimes this mixture is varied, a 
variety of small grains being used in-- 
stead of oats alone. Our readers should 
understand that oats, wheat, barley, 
rye, Canada field peas and rape are all 
good crops to seed early in the spring 
for temporary hog pasture. The pro- 
portions of seed to be used to the acre 
may vary greatly. 

Our correspondent might make two 
or three seedings of oat mixture pas- 
ture a week or ten days apart. Then 
in June he might make a seeding or 
two of cowpeas or soy beans, for pas- 
ture in August and September. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have a field of twenty acres which 
I intend to sow to oats this year, turn- 
ing the hogs in as soon as the crop is 
removed. Would it pay to plant two or 
three acres of this piece to early pota- 
toes and let the hogs harvest it? Or 
would you sow rape with the oats over 
the whole field? If rape were raised, 
would you sow it the-same time the 
oats were planted, or would you wait to 
sow it later?” 

We do not think much of planting 
potatoes after the oats have been taken 
off. They will furnish some good hog 
feed, but the expense of planting and 
caring for them will be too great. A 
much better scheme is to broadcast 
rape at the rate of four or five pounds 
to the acre, and harrow three weeks 
after the oats are up. Sometimes the 
rape is seeded the same time as the 
oats. In the average season, this is 
objectionable, as the rape grows so 
tall that it interferes with the binding 
of the oats. Ordinarily rape harrowed 
in on oats in late April or early May 
makes fine pasture in the late summer 
and fall. If the season is very dry and 
hot, it may not do much good. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T intend to seed down ten acres this 
spring for pasture for horses, hogs and 
cattle. I will seed this land to barley, 
together with one bushel of alsike and 
timothy mixed, one-half bushel of al- 
falfa, and one-half bushel of sweet clo- 
ver. This land is low, deep, rich, and 
well tiled. Is the sweet clover likely 
to grow up high enough so as to bother 
at the time of harvesting barley? Will 
the barley smother the alfalfa? In the 
spring I intend to sow about five acres 
for hog pasture, of the following mix- 
ture: oats, rape, vetch, kale and Cana- 
dian field peas. Is the vetch likely to 
be a pest? Would you suggest any- 
thing different?” 

Our correspondent is somewhat of 
an experimenter. An acre’s seeding of 
two and one-half pounds each of alsike 
and timothy, and three pounds each of 
alfalfa and sweet clover, together with 
barley, is unusual. We wonder if our 
correspondent has a prejudice agains‘ 
ordinary red clover and mammoth cio- 
ver? Alfalfa and sweet clover will do 
no harm in the mixture, and may be 
good. But neither sweet clover nor 
alfalfa are first-class pasture plants. 
Splendid results have occasional!y 
been secured with them, but for cattle 
and horses they do not rank as high 
as red clover, mammoth clover, alsike, 
and timothy. 

The mixture of grasses as suggested 
by our correspondent is fairly good °s 
an experiment. A safer mixture wou! ! 
be two pounds of alsike, six pounds of 
timothy, four pounds of red clover, and 
four pounds of mammoth clover. The 
alfalfa and sweet clover seed might be 
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added to this mixture as an experi- 
nent. 

Occasionally there is complaint that 
sweet clover grows up so high that it 
pothers in cutting small grain. Ordi- 
narily we would not expect much diffi- 
culty from this source. In the average 
season a bushel and a half of barley 
to the acre will not smother out al- 
faila. = 

rhe temporary pasture seeding of 
oats, rape, vetch, kale and Canada field 
peas is experimental in its nature. 


Oats and rape have been used with 
good success many times. The plan is 
to sow two or three bushels of oats to 
the acre and then a couple of weeks 


later harrow in three or four pounds of 
rape to the acre. In the ordinary sea- 
son the rape comes on very slowly un- 
til several weeks after harvest time. 
Then it grows rapidly, especially when 
all rains come on. Kale is a close 
lative of rape, but under corn belt 


f 
r . : 
conditions we do not regard it as being 


( 


nearly so valuable. It seems partial 
to a cool, moist climate, and grows best 
in the fall. We would not grow it ex- 


cept as an experiment. Canada field 
peas are often sown in the northern 
half of the corn belt with oats. We 
would not use them south of the lati- 
tude of central Iowa. Vetch occasion- 
ally is sown in the same way with oats. 
We would not fear vetch as a pest. 
Occasionally it seeds the land down, 
but it never does any great harm. 

For temporary hog pasture, oats and 
rape alone is excellent. Eight or ten 
pounds of clover may be mixed with 
the oats, and not only will the tempo- 
rary pasture be improved, but there is 
a possibility of having a clover pasture 
the next season. 

Instead of using oats alone, our cor- 
respondent might consider using a 
mixture of small grains. For instance, 
he might seed to each acre a bushel of 
oats; a peck of winter wheat; a peck 
of barley and a peck of rye. This to- 
gether with rape and clover would 
make about as good a temporary pas- 
ture for hogs as we know. There would 
be times during the season when it 
would fail to furnish much pasture, 
then it would be wise to supplement it 
with blue grass pasture, cowpeas, soy 
beans, sorghum, or something of the 
sort. 





An Iowa correspondent writes: 

‘I have a hog pasture which I have 
had in corn for a few years. Last fall 
I seeded rye and timothy on it. The 
rye seed was no good, so I got no stand 
of rye, but as to the timothy, I do not 
know. I wish to know the best way to 
get this land in grass, and at the same 
time to have pasture for my sows this 
summer. Had I better plow it up 
again?” 

Probably our correspondent’s best 
plan would be to sow a succotash mix- 
ture with grass seed added. If he does 
this, he should disk the land early this 
spring into a fair small grain seed bed. 
Then he should sow a mixture of small 
grain, say three pecks of oats, a peck 
of wheat, a peck of barley, and a peck 
of rye, varying the proportions accord- 
ing to the amounts of grains he has on 
hand. In connection with this grain 
mixture, he should sow about three 
pounds of red clover, three pounds of 
mammoth clover, one and one-half 
pounds of alsike, four or five pounds of 
blue grass, and six or seven pounds of 
timothy. In order to furnish plenty 
of pasture for the sows, it might be 
well to add two or three pounds of rape 
per acre. 

When the small grains are five or six 
inches high, or when the rape is a foot 
high, the sows may be turned in 
enough to keep the small grains down, 
but not enough to injure the pasture 
grasses, 


An Tilinois correspondent writes: 

“T have ten acres which I wish to 
pasture this coming year. This has 
been in corn for two years, and is still 
strong. What can I sow to get the 
best pasture for hogs and cows? I 
may want to change it after this 
year ” 

We would suggest a succotash mix- 
ture, With rape added. A succotash 
mixture is merely a combination of 
small grain of any kind which is con- 
venient. Three pecks of oats and a 
peck of rye, barley and wheat does 
very nicely. After drilling in this, we 
would harrow in four or five pounds of 
rape. When the rape is twelve inches 
high, pasturing may be commenced, 
and continued until about half of the 
leaves are eaten off the rape. Then it 





is best to give the rape a rest for two 
or three weeks. The small grains will 
furnish the main pasture until July, 
and from then on the rape must be 
largely depended upon. 





A southern Illinois correspondent 
writes: 

“I have a piece of rolling land seed- 
ed to red clover last spring. The stand 
is splendid and seems to have gone 
through the winter in good condition. 
The land is not very strong. Is there 
any kind of commercial fertilizer that 
I can use on this at this time that will 
pay?” 

This soil being in southern Illinois 
is likely to be lacking in phosphorus. 
We suggest, therefore, that our corre- 
spondent spread on each acre of this 
clover meadow, either 600 pounds of 
finely ground rock phosphate, 500 
pounds of finely ground steamed bone 
meal, or 400 pounds of acid phosphate. 
The ground rock phosphate treatment 
is cheapest, but does not produce re- 
sults for a year or more. The steamed 
bone meal is next cheapest, and will 
probably produce some results this 
year. The acid phosphate treatment is 
most expensive, but will produce re- 
sults most quickly. The benefits of 
all three treatments are due to phos- 
phorus. Possibly this land is also 
lacking in potassium. If so, it would 
be well to spread broadcast on each 
acre 150 pounds of muriate of potash. 
To stimulate rank growth, our corre- 
spondent might spread on each acre 
four or five tons of manure, or 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda. We do not 
think much of treating clover in this 
way, for such treatment makes clover 
lazy, teaching it to secure its nitrogen 
from the fertilizer rather than from 
the air. 

Really, we have no right to give 
definite advice to our correspondent 
without knowing more about his soil. 
We are quite certain, however, that 
an application of steamed bone meal 
will do it good. For further advice, 
this correspondent should write to 
Dr. C. G. Hopkins, of the Illinois ex- 
periment station, at Urbana, 





Lawn Seeding 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Please advise me of the best grass 
seed for the new lawn.” 

Extra fancy, re-cleaned Kentucky 
blue grass, seeded at the rate of 70 
pounds to the acre, is in many respects 
the best all-around grass seed for the 
new lawn. Another excellent mixture 
which we are using this year on a 
new lawn ourselves, is 70 pounds of 
fancy re-cleaned Kentucky blue grass, 
10 pounds of red top, 7 pounds of Can- 
ada blue grass, 5 pounds of creeping 
bent, 5 pounds of Rhode Island bent, 
and 3 pounds of white clover. We will 
seed this at the rate of about 70 pounds 
per acre. Both of these mixtures are 
rather slow in coming on, and if quick 
results are wanted, it may be best to 
add 10 or 15 pounds of perennial rye 
grass to the acre mixture. Perennial 
rye grass comes on quickly, but it is 
a rank growing grass, and we do not 
like it because it gives the lawn a 
rather weedy appearance. 

Those who wish to thoroughly in- 
vestigate the making of lawns should 
write to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 494. 

The important thing in lawn making 
is not so much the seed sown as the 
later care. Frequefit mowing is im- 
portant above all things. 





Docking and Castration of 
Lambs 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“When is the best time to castrate 
and dock buck lambs?” 

Buck lambs are best castrated when 
from one to two weeks old. A week 
or so later, or as soon as they have 
recovered from this operation, they 
should be docked. Ewe lambs are 
best docked when a week or two weeks 
old. 

The best method of docking seems 
to consist in cutting off the tails with 
a sharp knife or chisel. Cutting them 
off with a hot chisel has been advised, 
but in extensive experiments in Aus- 
tralia, it has been found to produce 
far worse results than cutting off 
clean with a sharp knife. 





You want style and soundness 
in your car—you get them in the 





Style, good looks and quality in a motor 
car are as important to the farmer as to 
his city brother. 

Granting that this is true, it is equally 
true that the Hupmobile is the one car 
of its class that compares—in style, good 
looks, and quality—with the largest and 
costliest. 

Your automobile should justify the same 
pride in appearance and performance 
that you used to feel toward your tho- 
roughbred driving horse and your snappy 
rig in the old days, 


And the Hupmobile is a true thorough. 
bred. 


You see it in every line of the car, you 
uncover it when you raise the hood, you 
6ee it in the car’s performance on the 
road—in its power, its speed, its flexibil- 
ity and its silence. 

These characteristics are so pronounced 
that the Hupmobile has truly become 
the Car of the American Family. 


It has broadened the social life of hun- 


dreds—yes thousands—of families, 


It will bring you and your family into 
closer contact with friends and neigh-) 
bors; with the near-by cities; it will carry 
the family to church, to all the neigh- 
borhood frolics and parties—take you 
where you want to go—all at the most 
moderate cost. 

And if the family numbers more than four, ' 
you can have the six-passenger Hupmo-, 
bile at a slight additional price and an| 
advance in upkeep that is scarcely no- 
ticeable. 

You are familiar with gas engines and 
machinery—they’ve been part of your 
business for a long while—so you will 
appreciate Hupmobile quality and sim- 
plicity; and realize how easy it is to care! 
for one at home. 

No car—at any price—can give you more| 
style and soundness than the Hupmobile; 
but many do give less, 

Write for the Hupmobile catalog and the 
name of our nearest dealer. 
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Hupmobile “32” 6-pass. Touring Car (Illustrated ), fully equipped, $1200 


F. O. B. Detroit, including equipment of windshield, mohair top with 
envelope, Jiffy curtains, speedometer, quick detachable rims, two fold- 
ing and revolving occasional seats in tonneau, foot rest in tonneau, rear 
4 shock absorber, gas headlights, Prest-o-Lite tank, oil lamps, tools and 

horn. Three speeds forward and reverse, ge gears. Four cylin- 


33x 4-inch tires. Standard color, black. Trimmings, black and nickel. 
“32” Touring Car, fully equipped 
sadster, fully equipped, 

“20” H. P. Renebeut, tall equipped, 


nch stroke; w 


eelbase, 126 inches; 


$1000 f. o. b. Detroit 
ices f.o.b. Detroit 
750 f. o. b. Detroit 








Hupp Motor Car Co., 


1225 Milwaukee Ave., 


Detroit, Mich. 





Spruce Up 


Your Lawns 


It's time to cut the grass around your house and outbuildings— 
time to trim and mow and spruce up your lawn and surroundings. 


sees? Here are the tools you need—grass scythes, lawn trimmers, lawn 


N 


mowers, hay forks, etc.—all members of the famous Keen Kutterfamily 


KEEN KUTTER 


Garden Tools 


You can work faster and easier and longer with Keen Kutter 


tools than you can with ordinary kinds, because Keen Kutter 
tools are made to work with the wosker—to cut cléan. 


They balance perfectly. 


Keen Kutter quality is backed by the Keen Kutter trade 
mark and that is your lasting guarantee of absolute 
satisfaction or money back. 
**The Recollection of Quality Remains 


Long After the Price is Forgotten. ’’ 
Trade Mark Registered. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CoO., Inc. 


—E. C. SIMMONS. 
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St. Louls, New York, Philadelphia, 


Toledo, 


Minneapolis, Sioux City, Wichita. 


Lawn Edger 
0. 
Price$2.50 
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The Advance Binder 


For Over Fifty Years a Favorite 
the World Over 

The above reproduction from a photograph shows an Adriance 
Binder in use in Siberia where thousands of Adriance Binders 
and Mowers are giving excellent service under most trying conditions. 

In all parts of the world this time tested Binder is growing in 
favor, more and more each year. 

It is growing because it is a better binder than any other. Gives 
better service—is more simple in construction—lighter draft—costs less 
for repairs. Its design is such that it works easier—without the strain 
and wear of other binders, consequently less time lost and less breakage. 

Its materials are the very best and every wearing part has been 
carefully and scientifically designed to produce the greatest durability 
with lightness of draft. 

FOR LONG OR SHORT GRAIN 
FOR HEAVY OR LIGHT CROPS 


The Adriance Binder will handle long or short grain, heavy 
or light crops equally well. It can be instantly changed, without the 
driver leaving his seat, to bind grain anywhere from 20 inches down to 7 
from the butts, making a square butted, well-tied bundle in every case. 

ADRIANCE BINDERS GIVE BEST SERVICE FOR LONGEST 

TIME AT LEAST EXPENSE. sly, 

Write for FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept. 20 MOLINE, ILL. 


Manufacturers and Distributors of 


Adriance Harvesting Machinery 
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Be Independent of Horse, Railroad and Trolley 
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Motocycle =! 


with new Cradle Spring Frame. Make it part of the equipment of your farm. 
Always ready for any trip, long or short. Takes you there and back at any pace 
* from 4 to 50 miles an hour. Strong, reliable, easy to control. Low upkeep cost. 
Most economical and practical means of conveyance the farmer can have. 


The Indian 1913 type is a wonder for comfort and general efficiency. Plenty 
of reserve power for hilly country, Takes you over soads not possible to any 
other vehicle. Ten other important improvements. 
: 4 H.-P. Single Cylinder $200 
Prices {7 HP. Tein Colander $250 } f.0-b. Factory 


Ask us for name of nearest agent where you can get a demonstration. 


THE HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
983 eee Mase. 


Denver San Francisco Atlanta 





These are true pictures of hogs 
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a good time with the Hog Joy machine. hey scram L : 
for Be tye to it; they rub up and down revolving the roller; thick film 
of oil on roller is carried to affected parts of hogs and kills the vermin. 


the cost and bother of frequen 
THE HOG-JOY > eee A which is often dangerous “y ogs. 
i i iron; = ‘ t; economical in oper- 
s strongly built of cast iron; unbreakable; can’t wear out; 1om 

tee tthe a drop of fluid like other machines do. Shipped ready to set up with 2 


gallons of oil. 
No costly fluid needed—just crude oil or engine oil. But can use any patented fluid if you wish. 


Let your hogs try the machine 30 days—tree of cost. Your money back if you 
are not satisied. Price $10; send money order, 
check, or cash atour risk. Reference: Any 
bang in Springfield, fll. 
Descriptive Literature Free. 
THE HOG-JOY CO., 
302 N. Sth St. SPRINGFIELD, ILL, 











Some Sorghum Queries 


Is Sorghum Hard on Land? 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Does sorghum raised for hay have 
any effect on land, either to sour it or 
to sweeten it?” 

We never heard of sorghum either 
souring or sweetening land. It is the 
removal of lime from the soil which 
makes land sour. Lime is not taken 
from the soil in large amounts by sor- 
ghum or any other of the common 
grain crops. Continuous cultivation, 
which allows rainwater to leach out 
the lime from the soil, will make the 
land sour, but the growing of sorghum 
will have very little effect, one way or 
the other, on the sweetness of the soil. 

Sorghum has the reputation of being 
hard on the land. At any rate, most 
crops do poorly when grown after sor- 
ghum. The true reason for this is that 
sorghum takes large amounts of mois- 
ture out of the soil, and the sorghum 
stubble often leaves the ground in poor 
physical condition. Sorghum takes no 
more plant food from the soil Than a 
good crop of corn. 


Sorghum Hay vs. Alfalfa for 
Milk Cows 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Which is better for milk cows, al- 
falfa at $15 per ton or good cane hay 
(with the addition of bran) at $8 per 
ton. Bran is worth $1.40 per hundred.” 

At the prices mentioned, alfalfa fur- 
nishes a pound of protein (the essen- 
tial material in mifk) at 10.7 cents, as 
compared with 16 cents for sorghum 
hay and 14 cents for bran. A unit of 
energy in alfalfa costs 2 cents, as com- 
pared with 1 cent in sorghum and 3 
cents in bran. Theoretically, the eco- 
nomical thing to do would be to secure 
the protein from alfalfa and the energy 
from sorghum. Bran at $1.40 per hun- 
dred is too expensive to feed except 
for the sake of adding palatability to 
the ration. 

If we had both alfalfa and sorghum 
hay, we would be inclined to feed them 
half and half to milk cows. The exact 
proportion would depend somewhat on 
what mill feed could be had. For the 
grain part of the ration we would de- 
pend largely upon corn, but would feed 
some oil meal or cottonseed meal, and 
possibly a little bran if the cows find 
it especially palatable. 


Sorghum 


A South Dakota 
writes: 

“How should can be sown? How 
should it be cut, and when should it 
be cut?” 

Sorghum, or sugar cane, as many of 
our readers call it, is one of the best 
plants to furnish large amounts of 
roughage on short notice. Whenever 
the middle of June finds a piece of corn 
belt land unoccupied, and especially 
when there is a shortage of roughage 
for the next winter, serious considera- 
tion should be given to the sowing of 
sorghum. It is an easy crop to grow, 
although it is rather particular about 
its seed bed. It wants a warm, mel- 
low seed bed, worked up into at least 
as good condition as for corn. For 
three or four weeks, the young plants 
grow very slowly, and are easily 
choked by weeds. But after the pre- 
liminary period of slow growth is over, 
the plants go forward with astonish- 
ing vigor. 

Early Amber is the variety most 
used. It should be seeded at the rate 
of 75 to 100 pounds to the acre. This 
is a rather heavy seeding, but we al- 
Ways advise this much in order to be 
on the safe side. The seed may be 
drilled in or broadcasted and harrowed. 
If it be drilled, about a fifth less seed 
will be necessary. After sowing the 
seed, no further care is necessary un- 
til about the time of the first frost. 
The crop is cut with a mower or grain 
binder. Generally, it is cut with a 
mower, and after the stalks have wilt- 
ed a little in the swath, they are gath- 
ered together in little cocks. Here the 
stalks are left for several weeks. At 
the end of this time, they may be 
hauled into the barn or left in the field 
till needed for feeding. 

When sorghum is cut with a binder, 
the bundles must be small, or there 
will be danger of spoiling. The bun- 
dles are gathered together in shocks 


correspondent 





to dry, and then are hauled into the 
barn. Cutting with a grain binder ig 
especially adapted to the dry western 
country. In the humid section of the 
corn belt there is danger of the stalks 
spoiling in the inside of the bundle. 


Sorghum With Corn for the 
Silo 

A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“IT am thinking of planting four or 
five acres of sorghum, so that if my 
corn gets too dry before we can get it 
into the silo we may alternate a load of 
corn with a load of sorghum, or per- 
haps two loads of corn to one of sor- 
ghum. Will the sorghum furnish the 
moisture the corn has lost? What is 
the relative value of a ton of corn 
silage and a ton of cane silage? A 
neighbor says he mixes some cane seed 
in the planter box with his corn when 
he plants his corn for silage. Is his 
plan as good as mine? I might say 
that water was scarce this year, and 
our idea is to get moisture for the sil- 
age in order to make it solid enough. 
Which makes the better silage, big, 
heavy stalks or stalks of a medium 
size?” 

Our correspondent’s idea seems to 
be to increase the palatability of dry 
corn fodder by mixing*it with green 
sorghum. His scheme is not a bad 
one, and on the face of it looks so prac- 
tical that we suggest as an experiment 
that he try it this coming fall. Sor- 
ghum has been used to make a good 
quality of silage, though it is not quite 
equal to corn. We fear that our cor- 
respondent’s plan of mixing green sor- 
ghum with dry corn fodder will not be 
entirely successful. The main reason 
dry corn is moistened when being put 
into the silo is not to increase its pal- 
atability, but to cause it to pack to- 
gether closely enough to keep out the 
air. If this green sorghum is evenly 
mixed with the corn fodder, and the 
whole mass is packed tightly together, 
then the plan will be successful. 

“Is silage made from. big, heavy 
stalks better than that made from 
stalks of medium size?” We would 
not expect any great difference be- 
tween such silages. Probably the corn 
stalks of medium size would make a 
little better silage, because they may 
be packed a little tighter. 


Kaoliang—A New Grain 
Sorghum 


In China they grow a kind of grain 
sorghum known as kaoliang which has 
not been grown extensively as yet in 
the United States. During recent 
years the United States Government 
has given it a thorough trial under dry 
western conditions in comparison with 
the common grain sorghums, such as 
kafir corn, milo maize, and durra. This 
new grain sorghum does not yield quite 
so much as the others, but it matures 
more quickly and it is therefore 
thought that in the dry northwest it 
has particular value. The earliest va- 
rieties mature in from eighty-five to 
one hundred and ten days. In very dry 
seasons some of these new varieties 
have yielded as much as twenty bush- 
els per acre under conditions when 
corn yielded only five bushels. All of 
our readers who wish to know more 
about these new varieties of grain sor- 
ghum should write to the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
asking for Bulletin 253 of the bureau. 
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No. 4 Rotary Shoe Gauges on your Corn Planter, 
and we’ll Guarantee 6 te 10 Bushels more Corn an 
acre—every hill planted at a uniform depth—your 
corn to come up affatsame time, or yon get your 
money back. Send only $6 tous, and We'll delivera 
set to your nearest R. R. Station by freight prepaid. 
P.R KELLER MFG. CO., Waterloo, lowa 
Send for our FREE booklet, ‘3 Ways to Plant Corn” 
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Dig Ditches With 


RED CROSS 


|DYNAMITE 


UICKER and cheaper than the 

shovel method. Ditches from 
50 feet upwards in length instantly 
excavated. One man does the work 
of many. No re-shovelling of dirt 
necessary. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Explains how to safely and efficiently 
use Red Cross Dynamite to ditch and 
drain land, blast stumps and boulders, 
plant trees, regenerate old orchards, 
subsoil, excavate, etc. Write today 
for name of nearest dealer, or expert 


blaster, and Farmer’s Handbook No. 


ISS. 


Du Pont Powder Co. 


Wilmington, Delaware 





Pioneer Powder Makers 
of America 


Established 1802 














_ Always ready for 

use. Placed in- 
sidethe cribin 
the dry. Easy 
\, running, dura- 
= bleandstrong. 
Elevates oats, 
wheat, or ear- 
=> corn, 50 bushels 

in three minutes. 


SET IN YOUR CRIP BEFORE YOU PAY 


The first successful Upright Ear Corn 


Elevator made—SOLD peer to the 
armer, * 


Free Catalog showing € # styles with crib 
Plans which save you money, te for it today. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 60x 69 MORTON, uu 











BEST— 
CHEAPES 
MOST DESIRABLE 


Certain means of identification. Can~ 
be stamped with any name, address 
or number, Catalogue and set of 
semples mailed free on request. 


F.S,BURCH &CO,Bept.2. Stele ot 





















F Rortable, Galvanized, 
Rust Proof—Fire Proof 
Clean, sanitary and durable. [2 

Meny farmers use it also for & 

poultry house, grain bin, milk if 

ho ise, Storage house, etc., etc. By 
landiest thing on the farm — 
u need one. Write now for 






















ng Corrugating Co., 
1% N. Clinton St. Chiewre, Iii 














_ExamineWheat for Hessian F ly 


A Kansas correspondent sends us a 
beautiful sample of wheat infested 
with Hessian fly. We never saw so 
many flaxseeds on one wheat plant. 
There were at least sixty of these 
small brown pupae of the Hessian fly 


massed together on the leaves, and 
especially in the heart of the plant. 

Our correspondent writes: 

“Tam sending you a sample of wheat 
badly infested with some kind of a 
pest. We think this to be the egg of 
the Hessian fly, but do not know. A 
ten-acre field here looks as if it were 
entirely taken by the pest. The eggs 
are found in the heart of the stalk 
entirely beneath the ground. The field 
will have to be put into corn or oats 
in the spring. We would prefer to put 
it in oats, but would like to know if 
the pest would have any effect on the 
crop.” 

For several years past they must 
have raised wheat without rotation in 
our correspondent’s neighborhood. Se- 
rious damage by Hessian fly usually 
comes after wheat has been grown 
year after year. Rotation of crops and 
the plowing of stubble fields before the 
middle of August gets the best of the 
Hessian fly. 

What shall our correspondent do 
with his infested field? It is so badly 
infested that it is best not to let the 
wheat crop mature. He may plow or 
disk in the spring, and then seed to 
any crop but wheat, rye or barley. 
These are the only crops Hessian fly 
is known. to infest. There is no rec- 
ord of it bothering oats or corn. 

Our correspondent should not call 
the little brown flax seed, an eighth 
to a quarter of an inch long, an egg. 
It is not an egg, but is the pupal 
form. The eggs were laid last fall, 
and hatched into little white grubs, 
which lived on wheat plant juices, 
and when winter came made brown 
cases for themselves. In the spring, 
the flaxseeds split, and the little black 
Hessian flies come out to lay eggs on 
wheat, which will hatch into more 
white grubs, to cause damage in the 
spring. 





Value of Old Hay 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“How much does wild hay in the 
stack lose in feeding value year by 
year? I can buy wild hay put up last 
summer for $4 per ton. Would it be 
a good plan to buy up a lot of this 
hay for next winter’s feeding?” 

To answer a question of this sort is 
guesswork. So much depends on how 
this hay is stacked and the kind of 
weather it has gone through and will 
go through. As a rough estimate, we 
would expect it to be worth about 
three-fourths as much next winter as 
it is now. If any of our readers have 
had any experience with the feeding 
value of such hay as compared with 
fresher hay, we would be glad to hear 
from them. 

Our correspondent may have a good 
offer in this wild hay at $4 per ton. 
But at best, buying last year’s hay for 
next year’s feeding is more or less of 
a gamble. He should look over this 
hay carefully, should consider the 
chances of a good crop of hay from 
his own meadows, and face the pos- 
sibility that an unusually moist sea- 
son will make hay cheap next fall. 





Sweet Clover as a Weed 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“I have seen several articles on 
sweet clover. For many years I have 
noticed the plant growing, but have 
never known stock to-eat ‘it. What I 
wish to know is whether or not it can 
be gotten out of the land in case one 
wants to grow some other crop? Sweet 
clover is a very hardy plant, and it 
seems to do fine hefe. It ought to 
make a fine crop to get the land into 
shape for potatoes.” 

There is no danger from sweet clo- 
ver as a weed in cultivated fields, pas- 
tures or meadows. It lives only for 
two years, and spreads only by seed. 
Clean cultivation will quickly kill it, 
and in the ordinary pasture or meadow 
it will not long hold its own against 
the cultivated grasses and clovers. 

Sweet clover should get the soil into 
finesshape for potatoes. For this pur- 
pose we would consider it even more 





valuable than red clover. 
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i} Simplest and Strongest 
| Spreader 

On the John Deere Spreader, the 
Spreader with the Beater on the 
Axle, two hundred working parts 
that continually give trouble, are 
done away with. This spreader is 
so simple and strong that it does not 
getout oforder. It hasnoclutches, 
no chains, no adjustments. 

The John Deere Spreader is the 
greatest improvement in spreaders 
| since theirinvention. It isasmuchin 
advance of ordinary spreaders as the 
self-binder was over the old reaper. 


The Beater on the Axle 


Mounting the 
beater on the 
axle makes the 
John Deere 
Spreader possi- 
ble. This fea- 
The Beater on the Azle ee — el 
not get it on any other spreader. 
The beater on the axle does away 
with all chains and clutches. It puts 
the strain and stress of spreading 
on the main axle—where it belongs 
—not on the sides of the box or the 
4. frame of the spreader. 

HW Mounting the beater on the axle 
makes the John Deere Spreader 
easy to load—low down. 


Only “Hip-High” 
Sides of 
the John 
Deere 
SS Spreaders 
Ware only 
\\ ‘hip-high.’’ 
i) The first 
j three feet 
' you lift a 
Easy to Load fork of 
manure are easiest of all. From 
there on to the top of the ordinary 
spreader is hard work. 
You lift manure only three feet 
with the John Deere Spreader. You 
always see into the spreader, just 
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/John Deere Spreader 


The Spreader with the Beater 
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Revolutionizing the Spreader Business 







where each forkful is needed. 
Wheels do not interfere with loading. 
Few Parts 
There are no clutches to get out 

of order, no chains to give on 
and no adjustments 
to be made on the 
John Deere Spreader. 
On old style spread- ahi 
ers, ten to twenty 
adjustments are 
necessary before they _ 
will work at all. Any- 
one of these, wrongly Out of Gear 
made, might put the spreader out 
of business. 

To start spreading with a John 
Deere Spreader, move the lever at 
the driver’s right back until the 
finger or dog meets the large stop 
at the rear of the machine—there is 
no clutch. 

The John Deere Spreader does 
not get out of order. It is always 
ready for use. 

Roller Bearings 

Roller bearings, few working 

parts, the center of the load com- 

.. paratively near the 
f team and the weight 
i] distributed over four 





wae wheels, make the 
Roller Bearing John Deere Spreader 
light draft. There are four sets of 
roller bearings, two between the 
main axle and the beater, and two 
in the front wheels. 


Bridge-Like Construction 
The substantial , 

steel frameonJohn 

Deere Spreaders 

has high-carbon 









railway bridgesit is& 
built on the best™ 
knownprinciplesof Built ‘Like 7? ay Wis 
steel construction. Bridge 

It is securely bolted, insuring 
rigidity and perfect alignment, even 
after years of use. 


Valuable Spreader Book Free—Get this book at once. It contains 
reasons for using manure—how to apply it to the land, how to store it, 
and a description of the John Deere Spreader, the Spreader with the Beater 
on the Axle. Ask us for this book as Package No. Y28. 











John Deere Plow Co., Moline, Tilinois 
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Machine. Donvt labo 


Stewart No. 9 seanine 
Shearing Machine 


and geta length and quality of woo! that will brin 
highest price. The Stewart runs so easily a chil 
turn the handle while you shear. 








machine ever devi: ball bearings in pric 
every part where po Soa or wear occurs, 
















——- 4 combs and 4 cutters of the cele 
brated Stewart pattern, only....... 

Get one from r dealer, or send us. and we 
will ship C.O.D. forthe balance. Money and trans- 
portation charges back if you are not pleased with it, 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 
139 La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Write for FREE catalogue showing most complete 
ine of Sheep Shearing and Horse Clipping Machines. 








GET: =WOOL: 


that will net you from 15¢ to 20¢ more on 
every sheep you shear with a Stewart No.9 
r with hand shears, in the 
old, hard, sweaty way. Don’t have aching, 
swollen wrists. Don’* t scar and diefigure your 
sheep with uneven shearing and spoil 
the wool with second 


Extra profits soon 
pay forit. It’s the ———_ perfect hand operated shearing 





















PA... Best for Ces 
Horses, Mules and C 


Stewart Ball Bearing 
Clipping Machine 


It’s a valuable outfit | ae should 










more work, rests better and gets 
more good from his feed. 

Insist on having bal “Stewart.” 
It’s the easiest to turn, does the 
fastest 
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SEED CORN 
Bred For High Yield 


“‘The Man Who hae Things With Corn” 


{ll average an increase in yield of ten bushels per 
, cre, above what even the best pure bred varieties 
‘tll give under identical conditions. 


Every Ear Grown on My Sunkist Farms ! 
Selected in Early Fall; Dried on a Rack! 


Practically 100% strong sprouts, both 
loot and stem sprouts starting vigorously 
at low temperatures, and showing abil. 
ty to withstand cold rains and unfavor- 
thle conditions at planting time! 

Sold on ten days approval—if it doesn't please in 
‘very respect, ship it back at my expense and get 
rour money back. I think it’s the best seed to be 
old this year—but you can be judge. 

Get my Free BOOKLET No. 2, telling how 

breed, care for, and sell this different seed—my 

‘amous high yielding strains. 
| Address TODAY, 


C. RAY MOORE, Bex 22, Kellerton, lowa 
“The Man Whe Does Things With Cora” 


SEEDCORN 


PURE BRED 


Shipped in the ear on approval. Early picked and 
Kou onarack. Heid’s Yellow Dent, Boone 





Sounty White, 90-Day Wellow Dent for 
A post card will bring my 1913 
it's free, ask for it now. 

Z%. O HAIR, Proprietor 

Grand Prat Prairie Seed Farm, ™, Bashten, au. 


SEED CORN 


Johnson Co. White Dent Seed Corn 


_Why not plant the best and Increase your yleld? 
inety-five per cent guaranteed. Prices: #3.00 per 
, 


orthern growers 
om Book. 


us hel, ear (70 Tbs 82.00 per bushel, shelled (56 lbs.) 
Orders filled promptly. 


ROBERT WILSON 


Franklin, 


SEEDS 


Fire dried seed corn, husked before the frost, 
arte d on independent ear seed racks with air and 
jsteam heat. Sure to grow, because germ 15 pre: - 
served. Also Clover, Alfalfa, Oats, Rye and Garde 
feeds. Write at once for free catalog and also 


receive free esefal souvenir. 
FRED ECHTENKAMP, Box 4, ARLINGTON, NEB. 


‘SEED CORN 


are you interested in No. 1 seed corn 
grown hy a practical farmer? IT raise Silver Mine 
* which I guarantee to germinate. Smal! cob, d 
grain an l early maturing; tests 100 per cent; 
a ‘l, f. o. b. Essex 
. HOL L AN Dd. 


B. Co. White, J. Co. White, 
K. Y. Dent, Leaming. Crat- 
ed 62.50, shelled $2. Stored 


ed in a modern secd house and thoroughly 
te sted. Shipped on approval. Catalogue free 


OAKLAWN SEED FARM, Chatham, Ill. 


SEED CORN SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 


Reid's Yellow Dent, early maturi 
strain, best type. HRack rome hae 
rfect. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
Send for circular and sample 
San Jone, aL. 


IDA CO. YELLOW DENT 
Price list and sample free 
Holstein, lowa 


Ind. 








Farmers, 


Fasex,. Towa 








Pure bred 
high-yielding 
Ge digacnapate 3m pe 
money refunded. 
SMITH | BROS. | #éi&§9 


ALLEN JOSLIN, 
FOR 


Sple ndid for early forage Sow one bushel! per 
"acre With Oats orspring rye Harvest when the 
gerain is in the dough Big yield of first quality 
hay Peas fertilize the soil like clover Write 
@oday for price and circular of instructions Cat- 
alogue of Farm and Garden Seeds mailed free 
OWA SEED CO. Dept 1)» Des Moines, lowa 

cow PEA Fancy New Era $2.45 per bu : Whip- 
perwill #2.55 per bu.; Mixed 82.50. 
SOY BEANS ! Recleaned northern grown medium 
ellow variety #2 50 per bu. 
SWEDISH SELECT OATS &<'5 20"). mer 
seed at low 


prices. 
**Buy direct and save middlemen’s profits.” 





Send 
your order at once or write for free samples and cat- 
log. THE HYDE SEED FARMS, 

au 10 Hyde Ave... MeFall, Missouri 


SOY BEANS Medium Early Yellow 
$2.50 Per Bushel 
Cow Peas. ¢2.50 per bu. 
Canada Field Peas, #2.00 per bu. 
Ensilage Corn, $2.50 per bushel! in ear 
BROWN, La Grange. Llliinois 


Cow Peas and Soy Beans 


Write for samples and prices. Address 


JAS. S. EVANS & SONS, Vandalia, Illinois 


L. ¢. 








Ebony variety. Write 

for — 8 and prices. 
Soy Beans 2:3 reese. 

Tal City, Lllinois 
Strawberry Plants 


Write for Lee and price list. Address 
'-™ w. = AWNK, Albia, lewa 


300% 


{es, doz 


21 0. W 








t varieties Strawberry Plants, 
Express paid. Fall bearing Strawber 
- ‘5 Bl. Raspberry. never winter kill, 
KOFLL, Box 709, Hampton, lowa. 








Hydrocyanic Acid Gas for 
Insects 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“A year ago I read in your paper of 
a way to disinfect houses to kill in- 
sects. We are moving into an old 
house this spring, and would like to 
use this method.” 

Our correspondent evidently refers 
to the hydrocyanic acid gas method of 
killing insects. This is very effective, 
but we do not often like to recommend 
it, because in careless hands it is dan- 
gerous to human life. A few breaths 
of it will kill any living creature. A 
careful person, should, however, be 
able to fumigate an old house with 
hydrocyanic acid gas without danger. 
The method is as follows: 

For every one hundred cubic feet oz 
space to be fumigated use one ounce, 
by weight, of 98 per cent pure cyanide 
of potassium, 2 ounces by measure of 
commercial sulphuric acid, and four 
ounces, by measure, of water. The 
method of procedure is described as 
follows by the entomologist of the New 
Jersey Experiment Station. 

“The gas is generated in an earth- 
enware jar, or basin placed on the floor 
of the room to be fumigated, on a thick 
newspaper, or something similar, to 
take possible spatterings if a shallow 
basin is used. Put in first the water, 
then the proper amount of sulphuric 
acid. When everything else is ready, 
drop in the cyanide, broken into small 
lumps in a paper bag, and get out! 
Close the door as tightly as possible. 
The room must be made tight, and the 
order of using the materials is impor- 
tant. Always put the acid into the 
water, for if the water were poured 
into the acid there would be a heating 
up that would spatter the acid in every 
direction. The cyanide is put in with 
the paper bag in order that chemical 
action may be a little delayed, thus 
giving the operator more time to get 
away. A soft, easily torn paper is best, 
as the acid eats through this more 
readily than through a tough, smooth, 
glazed paper. The room should be 
kept tightly closed at least one hour, 
and preferably longer, and then may be 
aired by opening up from the outside 
so far as possible. Never enter a room 
within fifteen minutes after the door 
is first opened from without. 

“If a series of rooms, or an entire 
building is to be treated, each room 
should be measured, its formula 
marked on a_e slip, and all the 
materials should be measured and 
weighed out for each room, and all 
placed so that their final combination 
is a matter of moments only. If more 
than one pound of cyanide is required, 
it had better be divided into two basins 
or jars. The gas is light and rises first, 
so if an entire building is to be treated, 
beginning should be made at the top, 
and the operator can be at the bottom 
before the lower layers of air are af- 
fected. 

“This treatment clears out rats and 
mice as Well as insects, but does not 
kill insect eggs, so that a second treat- 
ment may have to be made as against 
some species, that is, bedbugs, but it 
might not be needed against other— 
that is, roaches. 

“Unlike surphur, 
gas does not effect 
metals, so that it may be safely and 
effectively used under almost any cir- 
cumstances. Infested hotels, boarding 
houses, or tenements may be treated 
with all the furniture and fittings left 
intact, and without danger of injury. 

“Dry food products are not injured 
and need no protection. Milk, butter, 
fresh meat and the like, wet or moist 
materials should be removed or tightly 
covered. Moisture takes up a trace of 
the acid, and while no case of injury 
has ever occurred, exceptional care in 
handling such a poisonous material is 
not out of place.” 


hrdrocyanic acid 
cofors, fabrics or 





Red Hogs on Rape 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“I wish to get a quick hog pasture. I 
heard that it will not do to raise rape 


for red hogs, as it will make them 
scale off and run them down in con- 
dition.” 

Rape is fine pasture for hogs of any 
color. There has been some com- 
plaint that white hogs and red hogs 
sun-scald when pastured on rape. As 
treatment it has been suggested that 
such hogs be kept out of rank pasture 





while it is wet (the scald seems to 
be caused by the sun shining on the 
moist skin), and that the sore parts 
be treated by mixing one ounce of 
lard with two ounces of sulphur. 

Some cases of “scaling off” are due 
to mange. This trouble affects red 
hogs, white hogs and black hogs alike. 
It is more easily noticed on white and 
red hogs. The cure is a thorough 
scrubbing with a coal tar dip solu- 
tion. 

Rape is one of the very best hog 
pastures, but it often happens that hogs 
do not like it at first. After they learn 
the taste of rape, they will eat it and 
do splendidly on it. Of course they 
should be fed a little grain in addi- 
tion, say two to four pounds per hun- 
dred pounds of live weight. 


“Billion Dollar’ Grass 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am thinking of sowing some ‘bil- 
lion dollar’ grass for hay, and would 
like to know what its feed value is, 
and what effect it has upon stock. I 
have heard that it is a kind of millet, 
and if so, I don’t want to raise it.” 

“Billion dollar’ grass is a Japanese 
variety of the common barnyard grass 
which is found as a weed over a large 
part of the corn belt. Sometimes it is 
sold as barnyard millet, although it is 
only a distant relative of the common 
foxtail millet. In the eastern states, 
“billion dollar” grass has given excel- 
lent results as a forage crop, produc- 
ing as much as ten or twelve tons of 
green forage of fine quality. As a hay 
it is not so valuable, because it is 
hard to cure. As much as three or 
four tons of dry hay per acre have 
been secured. The feeding value of 
the hay is about the same as that of 
the ordinary millet. “Billion dollar” 
grass is a little slower in maturing its 
crop than the fdxtail millet. 








Pig Eating Sows 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice that on page 10 of the issue 
of February 28th, a subscriber wishes 
to know what to do with a sow which 
eats her pigs. If he will give his sow 
one tablespoonful of sulphur each day 
for a week, it will cure her. It is also 
a cure for eating chickens. I have 
found that by feeding sulphur to sheep 
it will rid them of ticks. I know of a 
man who once bought sulphur by the 
barrel and fed it to all of his stock— 
he even ate some of it himself to purify 
his blood. 

0... 


Hardin County, Iowa. 





Those Rotten Bridges 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I see in your issne of March 21st, 
an article and pictures from Henry 
Field, “Joe Davis, Martyr.” Now, I 
think Mr. Field is mistaken as to the 
trouble. He says there are probably 
50,004 such rotten bridges in Iowa. 
Now, $500 would be a moderate sum 
to replace one of these “rotten” 
bridges with a good concrete one— 
which would mean $25,000,000. I do 
not think five small bridges, or what 
we call township bridges, to the sec- 
tion is above the average. I mean 
ones that would require a_ two-foot 
concrete culvert and over. Now, these 
would cost around $100 each, which 
would be at least a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars to each county, and hun- 
dreds of millions in the state, 


ing anything about grading and drain- | 


ing, which we have to have from year 
to year. 

Now, Mr. Field infers that the cause 
of our bridges being in such a deplor- 
able condition (which is exaggerated) 
is on account of ones in charge being 
so busy with politics. Now, I live here 
in Page county, the same county that 
Mr. Field lives in. I don’t think there 
has been very much money spent fool- 
ishly in this county. Now, if the ones 
in authority were given the amount of 
money necessary, We would have these 
rotten bridges. These wooden bridges 
are rotting out very fast. 

I don’t know of a small bridge in 
this part of the county that has been 
put in of wood for several years. It 
takes time to get concrete culverts and 
bridges with the present allowance. 
And that is the current talk (good 
roads with the present levy). If the 
present road tax was doubled (which 





‘PEACHBLOW 


genuine Red River povadhs 


isn’t popular), then give us differen 
methods of road work. 

There is another thing being talke 
up, and that is consolidated schoo 
We have them now. I paid my taxe 
recently, 42.1 mills school, 18.5 mills 
state and county, 7 mills townshi; 
roads, etc.; total, 67.6 mills. The schu 
tax alone averaged $100 to $130 je 
quarter section. So you see some ; 
us are going some, and the rest 
wanting to go still faster. 

Let us have better roads, but 
necessary thing to make them with 


money. 
W. L. LITTLE. 
Page County, Iowa. 


Millet for Seed 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of February 28, 1913, 
a subscriber asks for information re- 
garding millet. Quite a bit of miliet 
has been grown in this neighborhood, 
and it yields on good ground about 30 
to 40 bushels per acre. I had twenty 
acres last year that threshed out 40 
bushels and 18 pounds per acre. It 
Was on extra good ground, and drilled 
at the rate of one-half bushel per acre, 
Less seed should be sown on poorer 
ground. It takes a good binder and 
good four-horse team to bind it. We 
use the German variety, and find it 
hard on the ground. The market price 
is 60 cents now, and is an average 
price per bushel. It seldom ever fails 
to produce a seed crop if sown by June 
lst. The threshed hay is relished by 
all stock, but would feed it only as a 
part of the ration. 

V. B. BRANDOM. 

Harrison County, Missouri. 


ARCATALPA™ 


I am the only grower who sells 
direct to farmers under a guarantee to 
refund ten times the cost price, if trees 
prove not to be true speciosa. 

Write for FREE booklet telling about 
my 160 acre grove I am growing for Tele- 
phone poles. Satisfied customers every- 
where. Write today. Planting time is here, 


ob, H.C. ROGERS 80x 3 MECHANICSBURG, 0, 


Hill's Evergreens Grow 


All hardy stock—twice trans- 
planted—root pruned. Pro- 
tect buildings, stock, crops. 
Hill’s Evergreen Book, illustra- 
ted in colors, Free. Write today, 
D. Hill Nursery Co, Ine. 9214 Cedar St., 
Dundee, I, Evergreen Specialists 




















We Grow Them, Sell Direct, 
end Guarantee Satisf 
CATALOG FREE, 


STRAND’S MURSERY, Box 35 Taylors Falls, Minn. 


THEY'RE THE FINEST YOU EVER ATE 


To introduce this wonderful raspberry, wil! sel! one 
thousand dozen famous Alton Improved Red Rasp- 
berry plants, to bear this year, at one-half price, or 
$1.25 single dozen lots, or five dozen lots for ag o.b. 
Waterloo. Address A. E. GIBSON, Waterloo, I ows. 


iT PAYS BIG TO SOW RAPE 











Dwarf Essex 


onderful summer pasture for otgag hogs or 
oomie Yields 20 tons forage per acre. Our seed 
extrachoice, the best in the world. Circular how 
to grow it with price of seed on application. 
Large illustrated catalogue sent free on request, 
fOWA SEED CO. Dept.D2 DES MOINES, IA. 


POTATOES 


Pt bene ure northern 
Grown from special heavy 
yielding seed, free from blight or scab. Guaranteed 





| best seed stock. Write today for our 76-page catalog, 


not say- | 


| 





“Secrets on PotatoGrowing. Double your caval and 
profits. One customer made $225 an acre. 


ACA. BERRY SEED CO., Borsoi CLARINDA, IOWA 
Clover, Timothy, ‘x4 Timozhy 


and Alsike, AL 
falfa, Ky. Blue Grass, Dwarf Essex Rape, Seed Fiax, 
Barley and oats. Seed Corn-—Silver King and 
Early Yellow Dent. Special prices for early orders 
Write today. 

The Hofier Seed Co., 


puenthy, Bluegrass, Alsike. A! ‘al- 
fa. Write for low price and free 
sample. F. M. WEST. 
Seed Merchant, Corydon. Ta. 
SWEET SEED. Large biennial cultivated varicty, 
for hay, pasture and fertilizer. Price and 
CLOVER circular how to grow it sent free on re- 
quest. E. BARTON, Box 2, Falmouth, } 
OA : S ful medium early white oat,with 
the stiffest straw and heaviest 


yielding qualities, 85c graded and sacked. Send for 
postcard. W.C. BRYANT, Princeton, ill. 


ALFALFA 


SEEDS 4 Alfalfa, #6; timothy, blue grass and care, 
; sweet clover, $9. Farms for sale and reat 
on crop nn hpebray J. MULHALL, Soo City, Iowa. 





Nora Springs, ia. 











‘Silver Plume’’—A beaut!- 





GOOD recleaned, not irriga‘ed 
seed. Write for samples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso. Ka 8. 
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POTATO bugs 


and the host of en- 
emies of your vines are 
on the job early and late. 


Your best defense is in 
using our Devoe & Ray- 
nolds Co.’s Pure Paris 
Green. Use it when 
the bugs first appear. 


You'll have a better fruit 
crop if you use our Devoe 
Sprays—Arsenate of Lead, 
ind Lime and Sulphur Sol- 
ution. 


Specify these goods in 
ordering. It will pay. 


Devoe & Raynolds Co. 
171 West Randolph St. 

Chicago 

New York Kansas City 


Largest makers of pure paints 









SOLD UNDER BONDED GUARANTES, 
Our choice seed coru i. grown, se- 
lected, cured, graded an tested by 
our experts. No guess work on 
— Our Rrarenrce: bond pro- 
tecis you. W e give ui15 days 
to seat it. Ifit isn’t Hight send it 
and we'll refund your 

at 


“Varieties For 
Every Section 


We ship seed corn to all parts 
of the world. No matter what 
soil or climate you have we 
can furnish seed corn that 














and has behind it more than 30 years’ 

pn semen in seed corn growing. We 
ake our reputation on every bushel 

that. leaves this house. 

seed corn circuler and large 

catalog low! about 20 varieties. 


WA SEED COMPANY, 
Dept. oF ’ Des Moines, lowa. 


—Seed Corn 
that tests 95 to 100% 


, AINS WORTH 


fteeter 














Sold under absolute germination guarantee. Test 
po oan yourself twelve a. ~ not up to _— 
nation 
at our expense and we poe whey pede = —cong 
Every bushel of Ainsworth corn is dried in the 
plant and hand sorted three times. All crate corn 
dried on racks. We own our own farms—1,000 
acres—grow our own seed—do not ship an ear of 
crib corn.”’ vou ent entire —— is our sample. The 
largest Seed Corn dryi in the world. 
Get our 1913 Corn Book FREE 
. W. T. AINSWORTH & SONS, Box Box B, Mason City, lu. 


VIELDS 100 TO 135 BUSHELS PER ACRE 
] vestigate now. White Wonder, most Wonderful 
‘lider ever originated. Bumper crop of prize-win- 
ig corn this year. Outyielded Reid’s Dent 40 bu. 
First year ever offered. Drouth resisting, ears enor- 
Tous size, deep grains, fine quality. Early in ma- 
tur ty. Write for Free Sample, 76-page Catalog, and 
ial circular describing this wonderful vielder. 
A. ‘A. \. BERRY SEED CO., Box 694 CLARINDA, IOWA 


5,000 bus. Seed Corn 
From Seed Corn Center of the World 
Reid’s Yellow Dent, Silver Mine, 
White Cap Yellow, Legal Tender, 
Blair Yellow, Neb. White Prize, 
Pride of the North, Blair White. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
AYE BROS., Box 2 Blair, Neb. 
Seed Corn Center of the world 


Pure Bred Seed Corn 


Picked in September, sure grow- 
ing, big yielding, Reid’s Yellow 
Dent, Johnson County White, 
Leaming, Improved Silvermine, 
and Bloody Butcher, grown by us 
on Sunnyside Seed Farm which 
we own and operate ourselves. 
Send today for the freecorn book 
giving full particulars, prices, etc. 
McGREER BROS., COBURG, IOWA. 
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Spring Treatment of Catalpa 
Trees. 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“Two years ago I planted 1,000 hardy 
catalpa trees. Would it be advisable 
to cut or break off the sprouts or 
shoots as they grow during the spring 
and summer? Is it better to let them 
grow until fall or winter? In my 
opinion one can grow a better tree by 
breaking off the undesirable sprouts 
as they appear. Will this injure the 
tree?” 

To secure a straight growth, some 
men, just before growth starts in the 
spring, cut off the catalpa trees the 
second or third season of their growth, 
just above the ground. As a result, 
three or four shoots spring up, all but 
one of which are broken off. The re- 
maining shoot grows very rapidly, and 
straight. Some claim that this plan 
gives excellent success, but we do not 
advise it because we think that just as 
straight growth, and a much tougher 
growth may be obtained by not cut- 
ting back. Neglected, crooked trees 
might be handled in this way. 

The best way of training catalpa 
trees is that suggested by our corre- 
spondent. This consists in breaking 
off the side shoots as they develop 
during the spring and early summer, 
The best way is to rub them off when 
only an inch or two long. This will 
not hurt the tree in any way, and will 
keep the trunk straight. 





Longevity of Timothy Seed 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“At what age does timothy seed lose 
its germinating powers? I have seed 
on hand which I wish to keep until 
next year, but dealers say that it will 
not grow.” 

The French seed firm of Vilmorin, 
which has been in business over one 
hundred years, has tables giving the 
length of time which different seed 
will live. In this table timothy seed is 
given a longevity of two years. No 
doubt under different conditions of cli- 
mate and soil this would vary. Our 
correspondent would appreciate it if 
any of our readers who have informa- 
tion on this point would write. 





Pruning Raspberries 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT have moved on a farm where there 
is a nice raspberry patch. The vines 
need trimming. When should I do 
this? Would it be all right to put clo- 
ver chaff between the rows to keep the 
weeds down?’ 

Raspberry pruning is simple. The 
main thing is to cut out the canes 
which bore fruit last year and are now 
dead. After they are all cut out, pile 
them up and burn them. If the tips of 
the live shoots have been winter killed, 
cut them back a foot or so. 

Clover chaff is as good as manure to 
put between the rows as a mul¢h. No 
doubt it would do some good in keep- 
ing down weeds and holding in the 
moisture. 





Spray for Apple Trees 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“Ig London purple a good spray for 
apple trees?” 

London purple acts in the same way 
as Paris green and lead arsenate; it 
poisons the insects because of the ar- 
senic contained in it. It is not such a 
good spray for apple trees as lead 
arsenate, because it is more likely to 
burn the foliage. The standard meth- 
od of spraying apple trees is described 
on page 15 of our issue of March 14th. 
One and a half gallons of commercial 
lime sulphur and two pounds of ar- 
senate of lead dissolved in fifty gal- 
lons of water have given better re- 
sults as an apple spray than almost 
any other combination. 


Kafir Corn Information 
Wanted 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

‘I would like to hear from some of 
your subscribers, through your paper, 
as to when is the best time to sow 
kafir corn and cane for cattle feed. 
When should I cut? Should I sow the 
seed broadcast, or drill it in? 

Jefferson County, Neb. H. G. 































































_<- 209 Bushels per Acre 


Yes, Sir! With 


ALZEN'S 


Rejuvenated White BonanzaOats 


That is the record, actually produced by Mr. Theo. Harmes of 
Lewis County, Washington. The facts are verified and proved. 
Salzer’s Rejuvenated Oats are the greatest oats ever put into the 
Gan. Have stood at the top for more than twenty years. 
Von $500.00 in gold open to the world for the heaviest yielding 
oats. We have rejuvenated this oat and the result is an oat 
stronger in straw, healthier, larger, plumper, meatier kernels, 
— from 20 to 60 bushels per acre more than the old White 
nanza Oats. There is no finer, plumper, handsomer oat grown 

in the United States. Thisis the oats that every grower should 
plant in 1913. Write today for prices and special promiuss offer. 


Salzer’s Seed Corn 


Golden Glow (Wisconsin No. 12) 

Silver King (Wisconsin No. 7) 
You cannot go wrong on either ofthese. Silver King is the corn 
that has made Wisconsin first in yield per acre west of Ohio. 
Golden Glow has yielded over 100 bushels per acre. This 
is corn with a pedigree. We select our seed corn with 
the greatest care, and every ear is tested for fertility. 


Salzer’s Alfalfa 


Three times the feeding value of Red Clover and Timothy. 
Hardy. A big, quick, continuous money-maker. Pure 
seed. Let us quote you prices. Salzer is IT in this country 
on Alfalfa. Keep that fact in mind. 


Salzer’s Potatoes 


We are headquarters for seed for the great 

potato growers in the Northwest. Our 
earliest varieties and Mister sorts are veritable bonanzas as 
money producers. Change your seed stock this year while 
potato prices are low. 


10 Big Sample Packages 10c 


for ten cents we gladly mail one package each new $1,000 prize 
Marquois Wheat, Twentieth Century Alfalfa, Rejuvenated 
Bonanza Oats, Silver King Barley and other farm seed 
packages, together with our great seed book. 


We sell direct, cut out all useless profits, give you lowest 
prices and add valuable premiums free on purchases of 60 
cents and upwards. Look over our Premium List. See what 
om can get free forthe farm, homeand kitchen. Our ce: ta- 
og for 1913 is a big, handsome book—just what you need for 
reliable information, choicest seeds and lowest prices. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED €0.,'2 S,20"55 
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At Cheaper Cost 


Orchardists and vegetable growers who have experimented with 
Bordeaux Mixture know that it costs them from 40c to 66c for 50 gallons 
when arsenate of lead is used in the mixture. That makes a season’s 
spraying a more expensive proposition than it need be. 
Here is a better and much cheaper way: Dissolve 


Merry War Powdered Lye 


r in the proportion of one can to 15 gallons of water—50 gallons of spray 
mixture thus costing only 33'4c. If water is very hard use a little less 
than 15 gallons to each can. Cut out and save thesedirections. 

It is more effective than Bordeaux Mixture or any other commercial 
spray, is easier to prepare and, unlike other spray mixtures, it makes 
such a perfect solution that no agitator is needed to get the full benefit. It 
is sure death to all destructive fungus growths like bitter-rot, scab, blotch 
and leaf-spot and also insect pests like coddling moth and San Jose Scale. 

Kills eggs on tender leaves and twigs but does not injure buds or foliage. Equally 
effective in the garden for destroying insects that infest vegetables and melon vines. To 
destroy Borers use one can to 10 or 12 gallons of water. The drippings act as fer- 

i tilizer, enriching thes soll and increasing the yield. j 















ou_know the value of intelligent spraying. Now try the MERRY WAR 
y it Today }. POWDERED LYE way and prove for yourself, that it produces better re- 
sults at much less cost than ordinary spraying. There are no substitutes. 


> 
Here’s One Man’s Ex Sere 
‘Have used MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE for washing the trunks of my fruit trees 
and have received excellent results. It is asure borer preventi have the healthiest 
trees of them all and my neighbors are now MERRY bm POWDERED LYE users for 
borer worm.’ 5H H. REQUA, Little Rock, An. RY WAR POWDERED 
Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere LYE op oe in oo cans, It is 


convenient to buy in full case lots of 4 doz. cans for $4.30, at 










Grocers, Druggists and Feed Dealers Everywhere, 
If yours can’t supply you, write us, giving your 
dealers’ names and = — see that you are sup- 
i and will yen ond free a valuable booklet, 
. MERRY WA : POWDE RED LYE adds to 

@ farmer's profits.’’ Order direct of us in 
full case lots—4 , al cans, $4.80, if your 
“a teen won’t supply you. 


, , ag ety tg 
io ye Mo. PR: ey 


Dem 
A MERE Y WAR \ 
- POWDERED @ 
Li LYE for hog use. 
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After eleven years of seed corn grow! 


ing we have dropped all varieties but I 
White because it yields most, sells bes 
stock better than any other variety. W 


bushels of this seed the past season or 
soil one mile from Mason City, the grea 
grow but one variety and that the best. 


g and breed 
yne Count 

an i id | fatte ni 
yr 12.00 
loan 
hipping 


“Mail us 











Do as we have done; 





point of seed corn in the world. 
card for circular and prices. 


MASON COUNTY SEED COMPANY, 


FINE DRIED SEED CORN 


Grown from premium stock. Silver Mine, Reid’s 
Yellow Dent and Yellow Rose. Tests 95 per cent. 
Write for particulars. 

EMORY BROWN, Mitchellville. owa 


SEED CORN SEED CORN 


Early picked Johnson Co. White and Reid's Improved Pride—Five ears won first at Car 
Wellow Dent. Test 997, will guarantee 957%. Co. Short Course. Howa Ideal—Ten and si ngle 
Large, firm, deep-grained ears. Price in the ear per ear won first, also other ribbons. Shipped onlr ir 
bu., #2.75, butted and tipped; shelled per bu., #2.25. ears in crates. Germination strong. 83.50 per bu 
Write for samples to Frank J. Kallal, Jerseyville, 111. L. H. GREGORY, Ralston, lowa. 

REID'S AND 


SEED CORN toon Gua ties Oat. SEED COR GOLDEN EAGLE 


ico and Iowa Silver Mine. September picked and A cattle corn, deepest grain and smallest cob grewn 
rack dried. Will ship on ten days’ approval; if the Standard varieties. Sept. picked, dried on hangers 
corn don't suit, fire it back and we return your best type and germination; crated, ¢: : shelled 
money. Send for booklet. WOODLAND FARM, graded and sacked. $2.75. Send for circul 
E. P. Myrland & Sons, Onawa, lowa. WwW. C. BRYANT, Princeton, ‘Lllinots 





Mason City, Hlinois 


Pascal’s Reid’s Yellow Deni 


Seed Corn for sale. Sold with the privilege o 
testing. Price in ear, #3.00 per bu.; shelled, $2.50 


D. L. PASCAL, De Witt, lowa 
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| Hearts and Homes | 


/ This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
‘Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
nd Homes readers are welcome. If preferred. name 
‘ft writer will not be published. Address al! inquir- 

,es and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Vallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 

















About the Daughters of Ceres 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“In a recent issue of Wallaces’ 
“armer, I noted reference to the 
Jaughters of Ceres organization. We 
are thinking of starting a club in our 
‘neighborhood, and would be glad of 
any information on the subject. Will 
rou kindly tell us explicitly just how 
co organize, remembering that we are 
infants along this line, as none of us 
lave had any experience in organiz- 
ing a club. To be Daughters of Ceres 
lwould we be obliged to take a course 
9f study? Will you please tell me 
aor Ceres is pronounced, and the 
meaning of the word? Would these 
neighborhood clubs be called chap- 
iters of the state organization?” 

Possibly others have wished to un- 
‘derstand what the organization known 
jas the Daughters of Ceres is, hence 
he following explanation: 

Mrs. Henry Wallace, who was the 
leditor of the Hearts and Homes de- 
partment from 1895 until her death, in 
1909, felt very keenly the need of or- 
ganization among farm women. Be- 
fore Uncle Henry was the editor of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, he was a United 
Presbyterian minister, part of the 
time in a country congregation, and 
Mrs. Wallace knew from her experi- 
sence as the wife of a country minister, 
and as the wife of an agricultural ed- 
itor, that there was need of an organ- 
ization which would bring women to- 
gether in a social way. She hoped 
ithat it might be possible in time to 
‘get the farm women of this and ad- 
joining states so well organized that 
a member of one chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of Ceres could get in touch with 
a chapter in her new home wherever 
“she might move. The plan of organi- 
zation was very simple. Any club of 
farm women organized to secure the 
“highest conditions of farm home life, 
Was invited to adopt a chapter name 
and become a branch of the Daughters 
of Ceres organization. Ceres was the 
Roman goddess of grains, and, accord- 
ing to the Greek legend, the mother of 
agriculture, so the name, Daughters 
of Ceres (pronounced as if it were 
written see reez), seemed specially 
appropriate. 

A constitution and by-laws was pre- 
pared, which is meant to be suggest- 
ive, and need not be adopted as a 
whole, each chapter adopting or re- 
jecting articles as it sees fit. Some 
chapters reject the first year what 
they accept the next. Mrs. Harriet 
Wallace Ashby, Springmount, Beaver 
Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa, will send 
copy of constitution on request, accom- 
panied by stamped, addressed enve- 
lope 

A farm women’s club will possibly 
do neither more nor better work under 
the name of the Daughters of Ceres 
than any other name. It does mean 
more to a club to be a part of a large 
organization of women with mutual 
problems and mutual interests. The 
Daughters of Ceres are not obliged to 
take any special course of study, but 
they are expected to spend some time 
studying and discussing the topics— 
which each chapter chooses for itself 
—on the program, and during the hour 
devoted to the regular program, no 
discussion of subjects other than those 
provided by the program is allowed. A 
- few simple rules of order are observed, 
but the rules of order are elastic. We 
do not want our meetings to be purely 
social functions: we want every mem- 
ber to go home feeling that she has 
been helped in her work as a woman 
as well as a housekeeper by the asso- 
ciation with her neighbors. 

One of our members said: 

“Before 1 joined the Daughters of 
Ceres, I didn’t know where any of the 
roads about my home led to. When 
night came. I would see lights twink- 
ling here and there, in the valley and 
on the hills. but I didn’t know who 
had lighted them. I didn’t know any- 
one but ghbor. and her not 
very well. 





mv next nei 








Now I know the ladies for 


miles around. I have made friends 
whom I love as I used to love the 
friends of my girlhood.” 

Another member on her death-bed 
sent this message to the chapter: 

“Tell the Daughters of Ceres that I 
have had a happier home life and a 
happier heart life for being one of 
them.” 

Yes, the local chapters form the 
state organization. We have a very 
pretty pin, which, by buying in large 
lots, we were able to get for 25 cents 
each. In 1896, Wallaces’ Farmer was 
made the official organ of the Daugh- 
ters of Ceres. We would be glad to 
have enough interest taken to make 
it worth while to devote a column 
each month to an exchange of helpful 
hints in the work. 

The best way to organize is first to 
ascertain it the women in the neigh- 
borhood wish to organize a club. Then 
arrange for a meeting at some central 
place and talk it over. If a few are 
interested enough to promise to meet 
once a month or once on two weeks, 
agree on a temporary chairman, who 
calls the meeting to order, and proceed 
to the election of officers. Arrange 
for the next meeting, and decide on 
a subject for discussion. When a per- 
manent organization is effected, the 
programs should be planned by a pro- 
gram committee, who also decide on 
a place of meeting, unless this is a 
matter of invitation from meeting to 
meeting. 

Our chapters hold frequent evening 
meetings to which the families are 
specially invited, although they are not 
barred from the regular meetings. 
Some of our meetings bring out as 
many children as adults. 

For the reason that we keep prom- 
ises made to others when we often 
break promises made to ourselves, it 
is well to agree with our neighbors to 
meet together for the discussion of our 
mutual pleasures and problems and 
the promotion of the social side of 
farm life. Because a chain of chap- 
ters of Daughters of Ceres will have 
more strength than single clubs of 
farm women, We invite the farm wom- 
en everywhere to join us in endeavor- 
ing to “secure the highest conditions 
of home life, to broaden the outlook of 
the home and family, to encourage so- 
cial intercourse, and to elevate the 
character of farm life, to the end that 
the farm home shall be the best in 
America and the most attractive to the 
coming generation.” 





‘Running Down a Hen’”’ 


“Johnny, Johnny, father says men 
will be here for dinner; come and help 
me run down a hen,” called a country 
wife one day. 

Aided by Johnny, the hen was chased 
across the barnyard, down through the 
orchard, and back to the house, where 
the dog took part in the race, and soon 
terminated it. A quick stroke of the 
sharp ax, a hasty immersion in hot 


water, and the wife’s nimble fingers 
had tLe bird dressed and in the kettle 
in ample time for the noon dinner. 

While nearly everyone agrees that 
it is better to kill a chicken a day or 
so before it is needed, the average 
man and woman does not hesitate to 
eat a fowl because it was killed the 
day it was cooked. We should insist, 
however, that the hen which is to be 
eaten must not be caught and killed 
when hot and nervous from a long 
chase. The meat from a hen which 
has been run down may be positively 
poisonous. The farmer refuses. to 
butcher a hog that is fevered from run- 
ning: he should be equally careful of 
a fowl. 

Chickens for the table should be 
fasted twenty-four hours before kill- 
ing. Thirty-six hours’ fasting puts a 
carcass in better condition for ship- 
ping. The fasting may be omitted for 
fowls for home consumption, and the 
birds killed the morning they are to 
be eaten, provided they can be caught 
quietly. When we hear of mysterious 
cases of ptomaine poisoning where 
chicken has been served, we always 
wonder whether the hens were “run 
down” before killing, or whether they 
were killed with a full crop of food, 
and gorged intestines. We once heard 
a lady boast that she could “draw a 
chicken from an opening not much 
larger tha na buttonhole.”” We prefer 
to have our chickens drawn by Doctor 
Wilev’s method. Doctor Wiley says, 








Fashion Department 


y pattern will be mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents foreach. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write pleinly and be sure to sign your 
name and address. Address all letters to Fashion 
Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 

Our Spring, 1913. Fashion Book, size 154x103, 92 
Pages with attractive cover, contains over 700 of the 
season's latest styles and isthe handsomest book of 
its kind published. Price 10 cents, which includes 
postage charges for mall orders. 








A VARIETY OF GARMENTS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 


DRESSMAKER. 
VE 
de® 
~ 7679 
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No. 7679—Semi-Princesse Dress, for 
misses and small women, 16 and 18 years; 
with three-piece skirt, with or without 
circular flounce, with long or three-quar- 
ter sleeves, with or without chemisette. 

No. 7765—Tucked Kimono, 34 to 42 bust: 
with or without collar and beit, in em- 
pire effect, with long, three-quarter or 
short sleeves, in round or in walking 
length. 


No. 7691—Blouse, with Robespierre col- 


-lar, 34 to 42 bust; with shaped or straight 


front edge, with long or three-quarter 
sleeves, with or without chemisette. 

No, 7477—Four-piece Envelope Skirt, 22 
to 30 waist; with or without plaited por- 
tions, with high or natural waist line. 

No. 7400—Boy’s Suit, 2 to 6 years. No. 
657 embroidery design. 

No. 7560—Boy's French Suit, 6 to 19 
years: with or without sailor collar, with 
sleeves tucked or joined to bands. 

The above patterns will be maiied to 
any address by the fashion department 
of this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 

Be sure to sign your name, and give 
number of pattern and size or age you 
want. 








in Good Housekeeping: “The only 
proper way to eviscerate a chicken is 
carefully to open it along the whole 
length of its abdominal wall, and thus 
remove the intestines without any dan- 
ger whatever of contamination. When 
the operation is performed in this 
way, the edges of the incision can be 
brought immediately together before 
the bird is sent to the cold storage, 
and by this means the cavity is well 
closed, and becomes less subject to 
injuries or to the drying out which 
might otherwise take place upon long 
keeping. 


Sat Rising Bread 


The Scientific American gives an inter- 
esting article on salt-rising bread, by H. 
A. Kohman, senior fellow of bread re- 
search, University of Pittsburgh. Doubt- 
less the fact that there is an organization 
devoted to the chemistry of bread is new 
to many of us, and certainly the an- 
nouncement that salt-rising bread can®be 
made with the use of bacteria is sur- 
prising. Mr. Kohman tells us that the 
bacillus of salt-rising bread differs from 
yeast in that the yeast cells are oval- 
shaped bodies, while the salt-rising bacil- 
lus is rod-shaped. The cells of either 
are independent plants capable of life 
and reproduction. Mr. Kohman gives the 
following recipe for making the salt-rising 
bread: 

“Yeast.—Take one cupful of sweet milk 
in a quart cup. Place cup upon stove 
until milk boils well. Stir into the boil- 
ing hot milk five or six teaspoonfuls of 
white cornmeal, to which a pinch of soda 
has been added. Wrap up well, and set 
in a warm place over night, or until it is 
light. 

“Sponge.—Pour one and one-fourth cup- 
fuls of water, as hot as the hand can 
bear, in a bowl ,and add about two cup- 
fuls of flour. Then add the yeast from 





the quart cup and stir with a spoon untij 
mixed. Place the bowl in a warm place 
until the sponge rises well, about one to 
one and a half hours. A good way to keep 
the sponge warm is to place the bow! in 
warm water. The water should be at 
body temperature or warmer. 

‘“‘Dough.—Take one and one-fourth cu))- 
fuls of hot water (almost boiling) and 
dissolve in it four teaspoonfuls of sugar, 
one teaspoonful of salt, two teaspoonfuls 
of lard, and add six or seven cupfuis of 
flour. Then add the sponge end mix we!l 
Add more flour if necessary to make a 
rather soft dough. Mold the bread into 
loaves at once. Put in a warm place to 
rise one to one and one-half hours, and 
bake in the usual way. 

“Salt-rising bread is close grained, and 
it should not be made as light as other 
bread. 

“Some readers may be curious to know 
why this bread is called ‘salt-rising’ bread 
—of course salt has no leavening power, 
There is no light on this question in lite 
erature. The name was probably chosen 
because the leavening power was not un- 
derstood, and it was thought that salt 
in some mysterious way caused the ris- 











on the Farm 


There’s a practical, common sense 
use for the Kodak on every well regu- 
lated farm. It’s rapidly becoming 
a necessity to the business farmer. 
Pictures of stock and poultry to be 
sent to prospective customers, pic- 
tures of crops at certain — of 
their growth as a matter of valuable 
record, pictures of fat or lean cattle 
and hogs and horses as a record of 
certain methods of feeding, pictures 
of buildings that are to be re-modeled, 
pictures of desirable features in other 
peoples buildings—you can use all 
these to advantage in your business. 

And you can make good pictures 
with a Kodak, or with a Brownie and 
can successfully do the developing 
and printing. No dark-room, no 
fragile glass plates. Nothing com- 
plicated. 

Ask your dealer to show you the 
goods and give you a catalogue, or 
write us and we will mail catalogue 
without charge and give you the 
address of your nearest Kodak 
dealer. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
393 State St., | RocHester, N. Y. 














Hawthorne pattern of 


ROCKFORD 
SILVERWARE 


Heavier than Standard 


One of the most 
beautiful patterns in 
tableware ever de- 
signed. Plated 
heavier than ordi- 
nary silver. French 
gray finish, sold by 
your jeweler exclu- 
sively. 

Beautiful Booklet—F REE 


Rockford Silverware 
has been sold by 
the retail jeweler 
exclusively for forty 
years. Let us send 


which pic- 
tures the beautiful 
things we make. 
Please tell us whom 
you trade with. 


J ROCKFORD SILVER PLATE C8. 
104Wymaa St. Boekferd, Ill. 
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id 1 1 1 7 1 i Why should he not have known it? 

For it was in this neighborhood that 
U u his grandfather, Abraham, had built 


t Our Weekly Sabbath School Lesson 


BY THE EDITOR 





Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Weekly Sabbath School Lesson must not be 
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Jacob’s First Night From 
Home 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for April 18, 1913. Genesis, 28: 
10-22.) 
4nd Jacob went out from Beer- 
sheba, and went toward Haran. (11) 
And he lighted upon a certain place, 
and tarried there all night, because 
the sun was set; and he took one of 
the stones of the place, and put it un- 


der his head, and lay down in that 
place to sleep. (12) And he dreamed; 
and, behold, a ladder set up on the 
earth, and the top of it reached to 


heaven; and, behold, the angels of God 
ascending and descending on it. (13) 
And, behold, Jehovah stood above it, 
and said, I am Jehovah, the God of 
Abraham, thy father, and the God of 
Isaac: the land whereon thou liest, to 
thee will I give it, and to thy seed; 
(14) and thy seed shall be as the dust 
of the earth, and thou shalt spread 
abroad to the west, and to the east, 
and to the north, and to the south; 
and in thee and in thy seed shall all 


the families of the earth be blessed. 
And, behold, I am with thee, and will 
keep thee whithersoever thou goest, 


and will bring thee again into this 
Jand; for I will not leave thee, until I 
have done that which I have spoken 


to thee of. (16) And Jacob waked out 
of his sleep, and he said, Surely Je- 
hovah is in this place, and I knew it 
not. (17) And he was afraid, and 


said, How dreadful is this place! This 
is none other than the house of God, 
and this is the gate of heaven. (18) 
And Jacob rose up early in the morn- 
ing, and took the stone that he had 
put under his head, and set it up for 
a pillar, and poured oil upon the top 
of it. (19) And he called the name 
of that place Bethel: but the name of 
the city was Luz at the first. (20) 
And Jacob vowed a vow, saying, If 
God will be with me, and will keep 
me in this way that I go, and will give 
me bread to eat, and raiment to put 
on, (21) so that I come again to my 
father’s house in peace, and Jehovah 
will be my God, (22) then this stone, 
which I have set up for a pillar, shall 
be God’s house: and of al] that thou 
shalt give me I will surely give the 
tenth unto thee.” 

The hour of sundering home ties 
and definitely leaving the hearthstone, 
to win or to lose in the great battle of 
life, is always serious and often sad. 
Something grips the heartstrings in 
that never-to-be-forgotten hour, that 
we do not and can not express in 
words. We never know till then the 
strength of ties that bind us to those 
that gather around the hearthstone. 
We may wave cheerful good-byes to 
the waiting group, and receive their 
cheerful messages; but unseen by 
them the lip quivers as we think of a 
father’s manifest solicitude for our 
welfare, and a mother’s undying affec- 
tion. We are not inwardly half so 
courageous as we would have the fam- 
ily believe. All this when there is no 
break in the family, no bitterness, 
and when we know that back of us is 
the family altar. 

Jacob’s leaving home was of an al- 
together different kind. He had de- 
ceived the blind old father, lied to 
him thrice, and cloaked his lies with 
a pretense of loyalty to Jehovah. He 
had been a willing tool in the hands 
of the crafty mother. He had incurred 
the bitter hatred of his brother; and 
now, on the advice of his mother and 
With the consent of his father, he, the 
S0n of a prince and man of great 
Wealth and power, is starting out 
alone on a long journey in those days, 
between four and five hundred miles, 
to the home of his uncle, Laban. Time 
enough had elapsed since the fatai 
trick had been played on his father 
for Rebekah to ascertain the determi- 
Nation of Esau to kill Jacob as soon as 
his father was decently buried. Then 
In well feigned piety she had tom- 
Plained to Isaac that her life would 
indeed be a vale of tears if Jacob, like 





Esau, should marry into a Hittite fam- 
ily; and asked that he send him away 
to the ancestral home to marry one 
of her own nieces. Isaac agrees to 
this, as he evidently agreed to every- 
thing that Rebekah suggested, and 
again gave him not only an earthly 
blessing, but also the _ patriarchal 
blessing (Gen., 28:3-4). This means 
that it was through Jacob and not 
through Esau that divine favor should 
flow out to the nations of the earth. 
These family troubles evidently en- 
larged the spiritual vision of Isaac, 
as they do with all who are willing at 
heart to obey the Divine commands. 

Evidently it was early morning when 
Jacob, fearing that Esau might not 
wait for his father’s death, starts on 
his journey from Beersheba to Haran. 
He would naturally first go to Hebron, 
twenty-five miles away, then west- 
ward on past Jericho to Luz (later 
Bethel); thirty-two miles, in all, fifty- 
seven miles. Jacob never forgot that 
day. Long afterwards he referred to 
it as the day of his distress, when he 
fled from his brother, Esau. At night- 
fall he no longer feared the arrows of 
his brother. He evidently feared to 
enter into the heathen city of Luz. A 
very tired and worn pilgrim was Jacob 
—who till now had command of cam- 
els and asses and servants to do his 
bidding. Eliezer, the servant of Abra- 
ham, had traveled this way before on 
a similar errand, in quite different 
style, with ten of the best camels of 
the ranch (Gen., 24:10). To trans- 
late literally: Jacob “picked up his 
foot and went.” 

Besides, he was troubled with that 
most unwelcome and unpleasant com- 
panion, a guilty conscience. He had 
done a mean and base thing, and he 
knew it. He had been guilty of de- 
ception, of open and straight-out ly- 
ing. He knew that he deserved the 
vengeance of Esau. He _ therefore 
avoids human habitations, and finds 
himself by night in sight of the moun- 
tains of Lebanon, with nothing but a 
stone for a pillow and the sky for a 
roof. A homesick and heartsick man 
was Jacob that first night from home. 
He dreamed a dream—for after all 
God loved him—and in this dream he 
saw a ladder reaching up to heaven, 
and angels ascending and descending 
upon it. From all that we can learn, 
the life of Jacob before this time was 
practically that of a heathen; and the 
Lord appeared to him in the dream, 
not because he was worthy—for he 
Was most unworthy—but because God 
saw in him, even in his unworthiness, 
material out of which could be devel- 
oped a saint. The voice of the Lord 
in the dream was but an echo of the 
last blessing of Isaac. It was the 
blessing of Abraham recorded in Gen- 
esis, 17:7-8. This was the original 
form of the Abrahamic promise, which 
the Jewish people in all ages have 
been inclined to narrow down to their 
own particular tribe or nation. The 
full meaning of it was grasped only by 
a few, as, for example, Solomon and 
the prophets. In addition to this, 
Abrahamic promise in its fullest mea- 
sure, there was this further personal 
promise: “And, behold, I am with 
thee, and will Keep thee whithersoever 
thou goest, and will bring thee again 
into this land; for I will not leave 
thee, till I have done that which I 
have spoken to thee of.” 

Jacob, practically a heathen as he 
was, after his selfish scheming and ap- 
parently useless life, was but poorly 
qualified to receive such a message 
as this. He had not, it is true, been 
altogether an idler, for his skill in 
handling Laban’s stock was not such 
as could be picked up in a few years. 
He had more or less practical experi- 
ence as a herdsman; but the facts as 
they appear in his history show that 
he was at bottom a schemer rather 
than a worker; a sort of patriarchal 
Harriman, with whom the chief end 
and aim of life was to take care of 
Number One, to get results he wanted 
by hook or by crook. 

All this appears from his remark 
the next morning. His first thought 
when he awoke was that God was in 
that place and he had not known it. 





an altar and received instructions from 
Jehovah. The idea prevailed for long 
generations in those days, and for long 
generations afterwards, that there are 
places peculiarly sacred. This being 
one of the most sacred places of his 
family, he should have been able to 
realize the presence of Jehovah at 
Bethel at least. Fear, and not love, 
seems now to have taken possession 
of his soul; for his thought is: “How 
dreadful is this place! This is none 
other than the house of God, and this 
is the gate of heaven.” 

Recognizing this, his first act on 
arising early in the morning is to set 
up the stone he used as a pillow. 
Pouring oil on it from his scanty store, 
he dedicates it to the Lord and calls 
the place Bethel—the house of God. 
It is not easy from the words to get a 
clear conception of Jacob’s frame of 
mind when he made this vow. It is 
the first recorded example of the oath, 
so prevalent afterwards even in the 
New Testament times. The vow, al- 
Ways voluntary, was a _ self-assumed 
obligation to do something which the 
one who made it was not under obli- 
gation to do. It was made for the pur- 
pose of strengthening weak points of 
character and getting a firmer grip 
on their own resolutions. The Bible 
nowhere commands vows. The law of 
Moses recognizes them. When once 
given, they were regarded as a bind- 
ing obligation, and to be fulfilled at 
any cost. It was better not to vow at 
all than to vow and not pay. There 
were vows, as, for example, those of 
Jephthah and Saul, which committed 
them to do things absolutely wrong. 

If we give to the Hebrew word 
translated “if” the same meaning as 
its English equivalent, then Jacob ap- 
pears to be a smooth trader; for then 
he promises that if God will be with 
him, will keep him in the way that he 
goes, give him food and clothing, and 
bring him back home in peace, he will 
regard the pillar as God’s house, and 
will give him a tenth of all that he 
makes. Hebrew scholars, however, tell 
us that the word translated “if” does 
not have exclusively the meaning of 
our word “if”. It is sometimes trans- 
lated “since” or “‘so then,” which puts 
a very different meaning on the pass- 
age. It then removes any doubt in 
Jacob’s mind that God will fulfill His 
promise given in verses 13-15, and 
simply records a vow that when he re- 
turns to his father’s house he will 
erect a permanent altar instead of a 
temporary pillar, and will devote one- 
tenth of his property to the service of 
Jehovah. This, in point of fact, he 
afterwards did, but only when Jehovah 
had reminded him of it the second 
time (Chapter 35:1-4), when, after put- 
ting away the strange gods from his 
household, he reared an altar and 
called the place El-Bethel, because 
there God appeared unto him “when 
he fled from the face of his brother,” 
Esau. The first reminder is recorded 
in Chapter 31:13. 

Speaking in modern language, this 
may be regarded as Jacob’s second 
conversion. Notwithstanding all his 
crookedness and meanness, the Lord, 
who sees in men what we do not, sees 
the latent good where we see only 
patent evil, knows how to work out 
His purposes and at the same time 
visit retribution upon the _ evil-doer. 
And that retribution came fast enough. 
When he arrived at Haran, homesick 
and heartsick, Laban cheated him 
where a man hates to be cheated 
worse than anywhere else, in his love 
affair; and cheated him in business. 
At Paddan-aram or Haran, it was sim- 
ply “diamond cut diamond.” 

There are two lessons that we can 
learn from this story: the inevitable- 
ness of retribution. It is everlasting- 
ly true that when we have sinned our 
sins will find us out. The second is, 
God’s mercy to the unworthy; and we 
shall find out as we study further that 
even out of bad material like this, 
God’s grace can develop a ripe and 
experienced saint. 





There Are Some in America. 
“Hoo is it, Jeemes, that ye mak’ sic 
an enairmous profit off yer coal? Yer 
price is lower than ony ither in the toon, 


and ye mak’ extra reductions for yer 
freends.”’ 
“Weel, ye see, I knock aff two shillin’s 


a ton because a customer is a freend o’ 
mine, an’ then I just tak’ two hundert- 
weight aff the ton because I’m a freend 
©’ his.”—Glasgow Scotchman. 
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ARCADIAN 


Malleable -Non-breakable 


RANGE 


Saves Fuel Because Built 
Like a Locomotive Boiler 


No range can long remain a good 
baker, and be economical of fuel 
unless the seams remain airtight. 

If the seams let in the air, false 
drafts fan the fire—you can’t shut 
the stove off. Or, ifthe false drafts 
come on top of the fire, the fire is | 
deadened—can’t do good baking. 

So-called steeland cast iron stoves 
cannot be made airtight, because 
these metals are too brittle to be 
riveted. They can only be bolted 
together and open seams stuffed 
with stove putty which soon falls 
out and lets in false drafts. 

Only the ARCADIAN Malleable 
Range, made of tough, malleable 
iron and charcoal-iron plates, can 
be riveted together like alocomotive 
boiler and made lastingly air-tight. 











Get Our Free Book 


Read the inside facts about Arcad- 
ian range construction—how it cuts 
down fuel bills at least one-third, 
how it stays a perfect baker, not 
only the first year, but for a life- 
time, how it never needs blacken- 
ing—just a wipe-off withan oily 
rag; how everything is handy, how 
it saves steps for the housewife— 
and pays for itself over and over in 
the fuel it saves. 

Write for this interesting free booklet. 
It is mighty valuable to anyone who thinks 
of buying a range—shows how to pick out 
the weak points of poor ranges. Don’t 
get a range without first getting this valu- 
able free book. Write today. The Arcade 
ian is sold by dealers, 

ARCADIAN MALLEABLE RANGE CO. 
Dept. 11 Milwaukee, Wis. 


Buy the Barnett 


Sanitary 
Vacuum Cleaner 


Fully guaranteed. Every wo- 
man wants one. Best , 
proposition ever offered. 
Write today for prices 
and circulars. 
AGENTS WANTED 


JOS. BARNETT & / 


COMPANY 
RIVERSIDE, OWA 
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»Successful In Ary Climate— 


The X-Ray Incubator 


Shipped direct to you from factory. 

‘! No agents. No dealers. Guaranteed to 
; please. you. Freight prepaid any- , 

where! Only incubator made on 

right principle. Lamp is placed 

underneath —square in the center— 

and not on the side. Thus the X-Ray 

has perfect distribution of heat ail 

: throughout egg-chamber. ‘There's 

no cold side. Big lamp holds fou 

to eiht quarts of oil—fill it onceg 

for a hatch 


—has — automatic trip. 

c down at burner when egg 

c ham! we ree tstoohot. So there's no waste, 

no excess heat. Thus only one gallon ot oil 
is needed. These time and labor-saving fea- 
tures are wonderfull Think of operating ® 
guaranteed incubator that 

Uses Only One Galion Off to a Hatch— 

Lamp Onty Has to be fitled once! 

And there are many other patented features. 
Top has twodoub'e glass paneis—Thermometer 
insightalways. Ebges are never remover 4 trom, 

X-Kay. To ventilate or turn eges simply 

raise lid. Write today for Free Book No4o 

X-Ray Incubators and Erooders. 
X-Ray frooder guaranteed to raise 
every — worth raising. 
We pay freight. 
X-Ray Incubator Co, 
Wayne, Nebr. 





Chicks Won't Die 


from bowel trouble 
or white diarrhoea, 
and they'll feather 

e: irlier, develo 
quicker an 
grow strong and 
vigorous—if you 
will use 


Walko— 
Roup and Cholera Remedy 


Incubator chicks die merely from want of proper 
treatmer ou can save the little fellows if you 
give them ‘this safe and sure remedy as a prevents 
4 e and tonic. it’s a little chick saver. Don’t wait 

iM your chicks are dying. Order a box npow—today, 


Only 50c for Large Package 


Don't hesitate, This paper accepts only reliable 
aivertisements—you run norisk. send Ste M. O. for 
a package, postpaid. §f — don’t find it the great- 
est fittie chick eaver u ever used, your money 
back. Free booklet,” poultry Troubles. Address 


WALKER REMEDY CO. 7 Main St., Lamoni, fa. 

















on wants your namesand 

1 are interested in 

. He will send 

Senietaanas Old Trusty Book, 
free—finest published, worth $1.00. 
A Postal Brings Johnson’s 
1913 Old Trusty Book, Free 
Tells about the incubator sensation of 
the world. 400,000 sold—all making big 
money for owners. Telisalout 30 to 9) day 
free tr al offer, 10 vear 

itee, Price 

1 BL 1.00, 


Freight Paid 
ast of Rockies 

That Far if You 

Live Beyond 


Johnson 
Incubator Man 
Clay Center, Neb. 


-55 Still Buys 


Worid’s Champion 


140-Ege Incubator 


Double cases all over; 
best copper tank; nursery, self-reg- 
ulating, est 140-chick hot-water 
brooder, $4.85, Ordered tozether, 
$11. 50. Fre ight Paid | rE. of Rockies). 
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better. 
Writefort 
Mow and save 


Satisfaction ‘gamrennenl| 
today orsendprice 
Jim Rot han, Pres. > 








6 White or r Bro wo Leghor n Eggs 
Barred or White Ply onde th Rock E zgs 
ver or White Wyandotte Eggs.-_- 
White Orpingto n Eggs 
thode Island Red Eg 
ack Minorea E ges 
Whi te Pekin Duck sof CeRS 
ndian Runner Duck ges 
s, $6. 1 
for 2 sitt 


White Orpington, $12 
igsor i less by Pe 1rce! | Pos 
Be rdersearly; will send wher 
Remit by , Post al, or E a press ‘Order, on St. uis. 
W.F. CHAMBERLAIN, (The Perfect Chick Feed Man) 
Dept. 18, KIRKW OOD. St. Louis County, Mo 


a Chickens Healthy with Germikil 


(The Great Roup and White Diarrhoea Remedy) 


cataloee AYE BROS, °X Blair, Nebr. 


OSE Comb KRhode Island Reds and In- 
dian Runner ducks. Eggs, #5 for 100: eggs 
from exhibition stock, 83 for 15, 85 for 30. Write for 
mating list. MiSs. HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, Is, 

















Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfally answered. 


When Buying Stock and Eggs 


business always has 
its disadvantages, though both buyer 
and seller may be absolutely honest, 
yet there is a chance for disapoint- 
ments and misunderstandings. The 
businesslike way is to have a definite 
understanding about what is offered 
for the money. If the stock does not 
come up to its representations, the 
buyer should return it promptly and 
ask for his money back. No breeder 
is under any legal obligations to accept 
a bird returned after the buyer has 
kept it for several weeks. 

If eggs test out badly at the first 
test, the buyer should notify the breed- 
er at once. If the eggs test well, and 
the chicks are in the  eZ88, the breeder 
can not be held responsible if through 
some fault of incubation the chicks 
fail to break the shell. Last week a 
neighbor’s broody hen was locked out 
of the house, and her nest full of eggs 
Was uncovered all night. Despite this 
exposure, three out of thirteen eggs 
hatched. Had this breeder been a dis- 
honest man, he might have written to 
the man he bought his eggs of: “From 
the eggs I paid you $5 for, I only 
hatched three chicks.” 

Very few people get the catalogue 
hatches we read of, fourteen chicks 
from fifteen eggs, etc. In buying eggs 
for hatching, we are buying the breed- 
ers’ chances from those eggs; if one 
more than half s hatch, the 
buyer has as much as he can reason- 
ably expect. Many a time one chick 
hatched has been worth more than the 
price of the several times over. 

If the eggs hatch badly, don’t write, 
denouncing the breeder. Remember, 
he knows less about you than you 
know about him, and the man who re- 
ceives an abusive letter from a cus- 
tomer is quite likely to wonder wheth- 
er the customer isn’t trying to get free 
eggs from him on the plea of poor 
hatches. Keep the eggs tested out, 
write a courteous letter after the first 
test, and return the eggs at the breed- 
er’s request. 
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Poisoned Hens 


A writer who fails to give his ad- 
dress writes: 

“I went out to my hen house and 
found five hens dead under the roosts. 
Since then they have been dying at the 
rate of about half a dozen a day. Hens 
that are apparently well at night are 
dead in the morning. Their livers 
show enlargement. Some that are 
alive in the early morning die in a few 
hours. Their combs are very dark, 
and they sit in a stupor till death 
comes.” 

So many sudden deaths would indi- 
cate poisoning. Clean out houses 
and disinfect. Make sure that there 
are no unslaked bits of lime, buckets 
Which have held paint to catch rain- 
water, and that the grain fed and the 
straw used are not musty. Chickens 
are sometimes poisoned by rat poison; 
the rats step in the poison and carry 
it to the corn bin. Yard the birds in 
clean yards, and feed only grain that 
you are sure of. Give green food, wa- 
ter and grit. 





Indian Runner Ducks 


A subscriber writes: 

“How does the Indian Runner duck 
compare with the White Pekin in re- 
gard to hardiness, size and vitality? 
Is there any difference in the quality 
of the, different colors? 

There are three different varieties 
of emery Runner ducks, the English 
penciled, the fawn and white, and the 
white. There is practically no differ- 
ence in the best strains of the three 
varieties, but there is a good deal of 
difference in strains, some strains lack- 
ing the long, slender body and the 
upright, penguin-like carriage charac- 
teristic of the true Indian Runner. 

The Indian Runner duck is called 
the “leghorn of the duck family,” be- 
cause of the exceptional egg records 
they make. We have had Indian Run- 





ners lay every day for three weeks, 
then rest a day and begin again. They 
are much smaller than the Pekin, the 
Pekin young drake weighing eight 
pounds, duck seven pounds, and the 
Indian runners four and one-half and 
four pounds. While they are too small 
to be ranked as market ducks, they 
are deliciously tender and juicy, with 
a fine flavor. They are quite as hardy, 
and have as much vitality as the Pe- 
kins, and their eggs hatch remarkably 
well. Almost every egg hatches a 
thrifty duckling. The Indian Runner 
is also called ‘the dry-land duck,” as 
they will thrive without water for 
years. They are good foragers. 


The Care wail ‘ie Egg 


The poultry breeder who attends to 
his chickens himself notes that there is 
a difference in the size of the egg and 
condition of the shell from week to 
week. There will be a run of eggs with 
cull among them for sev- 
eral days; every egg being large, well- 
shaped and heavy. Then a run of odd- 
shaped eggs may come, eggs will be 
undersized, long and pointed, or round 
and small, possibly the shells will be 
rough and show weak places. Some- 
times the shells will be brittle, again 
they will crumble like paper. Condi- 
tions in the egg depend almost alto- 
gether on the food the hen gets. If 
the food lacks in lime, the shell will be 
faulty; if the hen has had too rich food 
and is over-fat, the eggs will some- 
times be small, very small for the 
breed. If soft shelled eggs are found 
under the roost, it may be due to lack 
of lime or to over-fat hens, either one; 
or possibly to a weakness of the hen 
resulting in the dropping of the egg 
prematurely. Hens that have been 
given tonics and stimulants during the 
winter often have a miscarriage of egg 
—sometimes in different stages of for- 
mation. If badly formed eggs are laid 
in a pen where the eggs have been 
running normal, the chances are that 
the birds have had a fright or a shock. 
Sometimes, too, this trouble is caused 
by rheumatism. Personally, we do not 
want our hens to see a chicken killed. 
Whether or not it is a shock to them, 
no one can tell, but we believe it is a 
damage to them to be around scenes 
of butchery. The care of the eggs be- 
gins before the eggs are laid, and not 
after they are deposited in the nest. 

Double eggs are laid by some hens 
at the beginning and end of a laying 
period. While they are sometimes laid 
by over-fat hens, they are also laid by 
thin hens, and are uot indicative of 
ovarian disorders. 


Rhode Island Reds 


A subscriber asks: 

“What should the color, markings 
and weight of full blood Rhode Island 
Red chickens be?” 

“Weight—cock, eight and one-half 
pounds; hen, six and one-half; cock- 
erel, seven and one-half; pullet, five 
pounds. Wing-bows of male, brilliant 
red; primaries, upper web red, lower 
web black with narrow edging of red; 
primary coverts. black, secondaries, 
lower web the red extending 
around the ends of the feathers, the 
remainder of each feather black; the 
five feathers next to the body being 
red on the surface so that the wing 
folded in natural position shall show 
one harmonious red color; wing cov- 
erts, red; back, rich brilliant red, un- 
der color, red; tail, main tail and sic- 
kle feathers black or greenish-black, 
tail coverts mainly black; breast, 
body and fluff red. Female should have 
neck with surface color red, slight 
ticking at end of feathers on lower 
hackle, under color red; wings like 
male; tail black, except the two top 
feathers, which may be edged with 
red; back, breast and fluff red; under- 
color, red; shanks and toes, rich yel- 
low. 


scarcely a 





red, 





Roup 


One of our readers writes: 
“What can be done for fowls that 


have an infection of the throat and 
blindness of the eyes. The eyes swell 
and in a short time become closed and 
inflamed.” 

The trouble with such chickens is 
roup. See Wallaces’ Farmer for March 
21st. 





——s 


LEGHORNS. 


eee POO 


For Sale—Rose Comb White Leg. 
horn Hatching Eggs 


from pens bred to lay—@5.00 per 100, 840.00 per 1000, 
No order for less than 100. 

Full blood Rose Comb White Legho orn 
chicks for April and May delivery, $15.00 per 100, 
$125.00 per 1000. Send orders for future de \very 
now. Address 

WM. HARDING, 
Mgr. Funk Egg Farm, McLean, aL. 


A.C. Brown Leghorns Exclusively 


At Pike Timber Stock Farm 
Eggs, single sitting of 15, $1.25; two or more siitj ngs 
#1.00 each, 100 eggs 85.00, 200 for $9.00. 
Davenport & Mack, Belmona. towa 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORK 


cockerels, hens and pullets, White Orpington 
cockerels and White Holland toms fors 


JNO. C. MILLER, R. 2, Harlan, lowa 


EGGLAND EGG FARM 


Single Comb White Leghorns, bred to lay. Eggs 
$1.00 per 15. $4.00 and #4.50 per 100. Address 
EGGLAND FARM, Mt. Vernon. fowa 


(Single Comb.) Eggs 
WHITE LEGHORNS Jrinvers at bes Mone. since 
City, Cedar aap 1s and Carroll, 81, $2 and &3 per 15; 
$4 per 100. . HARTMAN, Lake View, lowa. 














from 





n*. Comb Brown Leghorns, strictly pure bred, 
Unequalled for laying qualities, size and Vigor. 
Eggs high fertility, 

15 81, 50 $2.25, 100 84. 


positively fresh, carefully ; _“ 
Write Geo. Boyce, Ne awe 1, Ia. 





SINGLE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively—farm 
range flock, pure white ear lobe. No culls in 
flock. Selected eggs $1 per 15, $2 per 45, 84 per 100, 
¢17 per 500. S.J. Gardner, Russell, lowa. 





‘INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs. 75 cents for 
\ 15, 83 per 100. Choice stock. Fertility guaran- 
teed. Barker Bros., Indianola, Iowa. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, 20 for $1; 50, 
#2; 100, $3.50; 200, $6.50. Satisfaction guaran. 


teed. E. A: Kauffman. Lockridge, Iowa. 





R' )SE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs. The kind that lay 
all winter. 15 for $1, 100 for8’4. Baby chicks 10¢ 
each. Mrs. John Roberts, Chapin, Iowa. 

‘INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from prize win- 
‘ ners. JIadian Runner duck eggs. Mrs. Esale 
Nelson, Birmingham, Iowa. 








Extra fine stock, 


—- LE Comb White Leghorns. 
Hoyle’s Egg 


Bred to lay. Eggs, 15 $i, 100 #4. 
Farm, Whittier, Iowa. 





\ ae Rose Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively, 30 
60 $2.70, 100 84.00. A. B. Latham, 


eggs 81.50, 


Searsboro, lowa. 





| OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, $i per 13; 82.5 
per 50; 84 per 100. Mrs. Herman Hanfelt, 
Epwor'h, lowa, 





POSE Comh White Leghorn eggs—winter layer 
15, 81: 100, $5, postpaid. J. W. Osborn, Hanlon- 


town, lowa. 





} UFF Leghorns, Single Comh, farm range— g3 
W $2.00, 100 33.50. Adelia Hillman, Le e ek 


$1.50, 


ridge, “ang 





Eges 


QINGLE Comb Buff Leghorns exclusively 
‘ Lockridge, lowa. 


63.50 per luv. Clas. F. James, 





Young's strain. 


QINGLE Comb White Leghorns, 
e Scott, Calamus, la, 


Eggs @1 for15. Mra. W. W. 





“OLDEN Buff Leghorn eggs—30, 83; 
¥ Smiley, Braddyville, lowa. 


100, #6. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


eee eee 


S. €. Rhode Island Reds 


THOMPKINS STRAIN 
Write for descriptive circular. 


P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboidt County, lowa 


hg Comb Rhode Island Reds from the 

Beau sensational strain, from Rhode an¢ 
direct. Freefarm range. If you want the best for 
your money, send 81 for 15 or $5 for105 eggs. Mrs. 
W. B. Yost, Libertyville, lowa, Willow Brook Farm. 








S Rhode Island Reds. Range of three b 

tO. full blood birds. Eggs 85 per 100. expre 
paid, shipped in folding egg case—no broken eggs 
One exhibition pen, either comb. #2 per 15. 

hens, @1.50 each. F.O. Martin, Floyd, Iowa. 





YGGS—R. C. Rhode Island Reds from prizé 
4 ners. T wo high class pens. Write for191) mat 
ing list. Utility yard 81 for 15 or 85 for 100. Also 
Rouen duck eggs. Mrs. H. A. Zobel, R. 3, Dys art, Ia. 
; notch Single Comp Rhode Island Reds, Two 
good matings. Eggs, @1 and 81.50 per 15. (ood 
range flock eggs, $4 per 100. W. E. Briggs, kh. 2 
Woodbine, Iowa. 


es Romb Reds. Range cockerels scori 
Eggs #4.50 100. Pen 924, 8315. Mrs. J. 


inger, Searsboro, lowa. 











E° GS for hatching—R. C. Reds—#1, #2 
4 8 per 100. Baby chicks, ®Wc. W. 
roth, Well man, Iowa. 





INGLE Comb Mhode Island Reds of fine bre 
‘ Eggs. 15 for @1, 100 for®5. R. H. Ortmal 
croft, lowa. 





<I C. Reds, prize 
wR $8 per 10U. 


winning stock. Eggs, $215, # 
Mrs. C. E. Lanham, R.1, Alta, low 





Eggs from -cored 
d, Ia. 


OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds. 
stock, $81 per15. G. D. Owens, Pilot Mot 





age Comb Rhode Island Reds. Eggs for hateh- 
1g. $1.50 for 15. C. L. Santman, Dysart, lows. 


C. Rhode Island Reds, Tuttle strain. Ege=, $2.0 
e per 15. Vera Dinsmore, Corning, Iowa, lt. 6. 








ig Comb Rhode Island eggs, #4.00 per 11), 75¢ 
per 15. J.D. Rozeboom, Sioux Center, Iow4. 





QINGLE Comb Red eggs, $1.25 per15. Winter lay- 
ers. James Gaddis, Hudson, III. 





ANCONAS. 





Qe eats famous strain exclusiv® 
the world’s t They are famous e#; 
chines and the greatest winter layers with the 
derful egg record of 256 average fora flock. Ez 
hatching at lowest pessibie price, parcel post psid. 
Write your wants. Norway Spruce Poultry Farts 
F. M. Schmidt, Fea. Lone Roce, Iowa. 
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April 4, 19138. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


(21) 629 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


eer 


Eggmore Strain 
B. P. Rocks 


10,000 eggs for 
hatching, #15 for 
$1.50, 30 for 82.50, 50 
for $3.50 and 100 for 
$6.00. 
Spruccmead Farm 
So. 5th Ave., Sheldon, la. 

J. A. BENSON, Prop. 


Barred PlymouthRockEoos 


for hatching from our pure bred farm range 
fock irge well barred stock. Eggs per setting 1§ 
$1,302 50 82, 100 83. Also 


M. B. Turkey Eggs 


Per setting of 11 $3.00. 


LS, FISHER & SON, R. 1, Edgewood, fa. 
WRITE PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 


nsists of 150 pullets selected from 400 and 








for 83 





= ted 11 pound pure white cockerels. Prices. 
$1.00 for 15, 62.00 for 30, $3.00 for 50, $5.U0 for 100. 
yrder from this ad. 

Ora 

JAS. JENSEN & SONS, Newell, lowa 





Fim Hill Farm Barred Rocks 


“Weight with quality” 
Dicatalog of matings, prices, winnings and 
n of stock. 
:OODENOW, 


~ BUFF P. ROCKS 


Farm range eggs, 85 to 100% fertile. Eggs $1.50 per 
15, 82.75 per 30, 84.00 per 50, $7.50 per 100. Eggs ship- 
ped y parcel post. Postage paid. Day old chicks, 
cents each for 50 or more, express paid. 

A. A. KADING, Fenton, lowa 


Send t 





Maquoketa, lowa 











ae Bros., Monroe, Iowa—Breeders Barred 

u outh Rocks 34 years, with size and quality 
best of layers. 
iners. Eggs $1.25 15. $2 30, 


Prize winners and sired by 
6 100. 


snd the 

















prize Special 
mating 85 per 15. id rompt shipment. 
1GGS—Barred Rocks from 10 Ib. females, 12 Ib. 
.: iles. State Show first prize winners. Free 
catalogue showing real photos prize winners. A. D. 
ee & Son, Essex, lowa. 
RRED Rock eggs. Cockerel line only. Won 





and 3d cockerel Grinnell. Pens, @2 per 15; 
#1 per 15, $1.75 per 30, 84.50 per 100. Alta 
Lynnville, lowa. 





‘ED Rocks, O. K. strain. 
25 per hundred. 
describing them. 
Martelle, lowa. 


Eggs from utility 
Five special matings; 
Mrs. Minnie McCon- 














W Rock eggs—pen, cockerel scoring 94, females 
e averaging 923, 83 per 15, & per 30; range flock 
$5 per $3 per 50. W.S. Iseminger, Wildof Farm, 
i, 7 ywa. 





Rock eggs from noted winners at $1 and &3 
Catalogue giving winnings and descrip- 





t »? matings free. M. E. Kraft, Box 26, Brook- 
wa. 

\ GHT’s bred-to-lay Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
vus—15, 81.75; 30. 83, prepaid parce! post; 


iaranteed, Lafe D. Wright, Knoxville, Ia. 


cet ry ¢ 





ae ens for sale. Closing out fine Barred Ply- 
I Rocks. Shipped on approval. State 
Center Poultry Yards, State Center, lowa. 





haa TE Piymouth Rock eggs for sale from extra 
irge stock and good layers, #1 per setting. 








Mrs. M. I. Fisher, Rolfe, lowa. 
yOsE Comb Brown Leghorn and Indian Runner 
A sk eggs, 5c per 15, $2.00 per 50, $3.50 per 100. 
Mrs. I , Sully, Iowa. 








ne LW hite Rocks direct. Cockerels and pullets 

















ut 31.50 each. Eggs $1.50 per15. W. L. Seibert, 
Mt. Car « Mia 
B P. Nock eggs, Hawkins strain, both matings, $1.50 
) 15, 83.00 per hundred. K. McGonagle, 
iowa. 
P RE bred large Barred Rock eggs for hatching, 
5 eggs 81, 3082, 10084. Mrs. Wm. Rice, Lan- 
\\ rE Rocks, Fishel strain. Eggs, $1.50 thirty, 
#4 hundred. Mrs. Claude Pugh, Menlo, Iowa. 
alld TEEN line bred Barred Rock eggs $2, Bradley's 
strain. Harry 8, Smith, Stanwood, Iowa. 





ED Rock prize winning strain. Eggs #1.50 30, 
30 100. Mrs. Paulson, R. 5, Harlan, lowa. 


Wee, 





Plymouth Rock eggs, 30 for @1; 
Wesley Brown, Indianola, lowa. 


100 for 





DUCKS. 
JUKE White Indian Kanner and Impe- 
rial Pekin ducks. Eggs. One Fifty and 
iw ars for Fifteen. One Hundred Select 
B Eggs shipped the day laid. Also day 
ola chic ks. BOLSER FARM, Le Mars, Iowa. 








Flock of 
Omer North, 


White Indian Runner ducks. 
hi md White eggs, $5 100. 








nd White Indian Runner duck eggs, 15 for 
$1.75; 100, 85. E. A. Kauffman, Lock- 





I Runner duck eggs—Fawn and White—@l, 
~2.0, 50. Bertha Goodwin, Tracey, lowa. 





unner duck eggs, $1.00 15. 
rks, Laketield, Minn. 


Great layers. 








Runner ducks, 


‘ x Guaranteed white eggers. 
ry oyle 


», Whittier, Iowa. 





LANGSHANS. 








BLACK Langshan eggs #4. Three grand rib- 

n pens $4, $3, $2 15 eggs. 38 firsts, silver 
cUy- i.any specials. Mating lists show records free. 
A.J. schults, Hillsboro, Iowa. 





| ae oned, greenish glossy Black Langshans, scored 
)%. Eggs, 15 cents; cockerels, $2.50 and $5 


each Oneben Hedrick, Iowa. 





He scoring, mY glossy greenish Black Lang. 
Hane 38s, Pees. 15 $1, 30 $1.75, 100 $4.50. Wm. 
unt, Earlville, is. 











GGS FOR HATCHIN 


From 21 Leading Varieties of Chickens 
AYE BROS., Box 2, Blair, Neb. 





Winning a Poultry Farm 


One of the enterprising London poul- 
try papers, the Poultry World, aided 
by a firm of land owners who were de- 
veloping an estate on small holdings 
lines in Kent, England, announced a 
year ago that they would a year from 
date give away to the person best 
fitted to run it a farm valued at a 
thousand pounds (five thousand dol- 
lars), the farm to be properly equipped 
as a model poultry farm. Competitors 
were nominated by friends and news 
agents from over the United Kingdom. 
The expenses of these candidates to 
London for the final examination were 
paid by the Poultry World, and the 
prize winner was announced from the 
stage of one of the London theaters 
where the candidates were taken after 
a sumptuous banquet. The successful 
candidate was a Mrs. O’Grady, 
of Cork—winning first by one point. 

Competitors were given two written 
examinations, and one oral. A part of 
one of the written examinations de- 
scribed, and gave a map of a certain 
plat of ground, its hills, ditches, drains, 
hedges, etc., and asked the candidate 
to map out a poultry plant of the place, 
describing it in full. We give below 
one set of questions: 

1. Suppose that you were about to 
enter into poultry culture as a_ busi- 
ness for a living, and that you intended 
to run the concern without any labor 
but your own, what amount of land 
would you acquire and how would you 
stock it? Describe the breeds you 
would keep and how you would ar- 
range your ground. Give reasons for 
your answer. 

2. Describe in detail the daily rou- 
tine on such a farm during January, 
May, August and November. 

3. What steps would you take to se- 
cure the greatest revenue during the 
calendar year? 

4. Describe fully the feeding of 
breeding stock and laying stock. 

5. Describe the feeding of chicks 
from birth to two months old. 

6. Describe fully the best methods 
of fattening, killing and preparing birds 
for market. 

7. Would you advocate on such a 
farm as you describe in question 1 
breeding crosses or pure breds for 
table? Name two crosses or pure breds 
you consider best for table, and give 
reasons for your opinion. 

8. For production would you 
(taking everything into consideration) 
use a first cross or a pure bred. Name 
two crosses or pure breds you would 
select, give reasons. 

9. Having regard to the necessity 
for making a profit and yet being de- 
sirous of breeding for show purposes, 
What variety would you choose, and 
give reasons for your answer. 

10. Describe an ideal male and fe- 
male of the chosen breed and describe 
how you would select and mate a 
breeding pen to produce such ideals. 

ji. Describe how you would treat 
prospective show specimens of Buff Or- 
pingtons, Salmon Faverolles, Black 
Leghorns, from the first appearance of 
the adult feathers till the showing pe- 
riod, and state the preparation (if any) 
you would give to a show cockerel of 
each just prior to showing. 

12. What do you understand by the 
following terms: Side sprig, roach 
back, slipped wing, white in face, squir- 
rel tail, flat shin, down behind, duck 
footed? 

In addition to the platting of the 
plant required in the set of questions 
mentioned above, the following were 
given: 

1. Do you consider turkeys profit- 
able stock, if so, what variety do you 
advocate? Give briefly the feeding and 
management of adult and young turkey 
stock. 

2. Do you advocate adding ducks to 
the stock on a poultry farm, and if so, 
what variety for profit? Describe brief- 
ly how to attain the best revenue from 
such stock. 

3. Divide the following breeds into 
two sections, sitters and non-sitters, 
and mark with a * the three best lay- 
ers, and with a 7 the three best table 
fowls: Barred Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, Light Sussex, Coucou-de-Malines, 
Indian Game, Campines, La Bresse, 
Houdans, Buff Orpingtons, Faverolles. 

4. What are the symptoms and cure 
(if any) of the following ailments: 
Liver disease, crop bound, roup, egg 
bound, “going light,” favus? 

5. A poultry farmer has two mead- 





rg 
egg 








ows, one stocked with ten pens, each 
containing twenty Silver Campine lay- 
ing pullets, and the other with twenty 
breeding pens of Light Sussex, nine 
hens and one cock to each pen. Draw 
up a profit and loss account for each 
meadow, covering a period from the Ist 
of March to the 81st of August. The 
expenditure side of each account 
should show the estimated cost of 
foods, describing the kind of foods and 
quantities, and 10 per cent of the capi- 
tal outlay on the stock, houses and 
pens. The stock and housing to be of 
the ordinary kind in common use. The 
r .enue side should show the estimated 
probable receipts from all sources. 

6. State requirements for an up-to- 
date poultry farm to accommodate 500 
breeding and laying stock. 

7. Describe a typical laying hen. 

These questions, as you see, were 
pretty stiff. We fancy by the time 
the candidates finished the two written 
examinations and took the following 
oral examination, they were quite 
ready for the banquet and the diver- 
sion of the theater. Two gentlemen 
gave the examinations. These gentle- 
men had several birds in the room 
bearing certain faults, and these faults 
the candidates had to discover and 
name. On a table in the room were 
twenty-five samples of food and grains. 
The samples were lettered alphabetic- 
ally from A to Y, and were as follows: 
A, maize; B, barley (best); C, barley 
(No. 2 quality); D, wheat; E, wheat 
(No. 2 quality); F, wheat (No. 3 qual- 
ity); G, oats; H, dari; I, dari (No. 2 
quality); J, buckwheat; K, millet; L, 
canary seed; M, hemp seed; N, oat- 
meal; O, biscuit meal (coarse); P, bis- 
cuit meal (fine); Q, bean meal; R, pea 
meal; S, maize meal; T, barley meal; 


U, bran (coarse; V, bran (fine); W, 
middlings (fine) X, middlings (me- 
dium); Y, middlings (coarse) or pol- 


lard. These the candidates had to 
name and state their properties, use, 
and market price. They also had to 
select and name a number of breeds of 
birds from charts, which were also on 
the table. In addition they were ques- 
tioned as to their qualities. 

As a final test the six candidates 
making the best records, i. e., having 
the highest number of points from all 
the numerous examiners passing on the 
papers, were examined as to their per- 
sonal fitness and business ability. The 
totals of all these tests were counted 
and awards made. We wonder how 
many American poultry breeders would 
have made a passing grade in these 
examinations. 





~ 
Packing Eggs 

A subscriber writes: 

“Last summer and fall I packed my 
eggs in ten-gallon jars and covered 
with water glass, using one part water 
glass to twelve or fourteen parts of 
soft water. They kept fine and looked 
and tasted just like fresh eggs. I 
saved the mixture in jars. Do you 
think that it would be all right to use 
again next summer if I would add some 


new water glass to it? If so, how 
much? It has been kept in a cool, dry 


cellar all the time, jars covered with a 
number of newspapers, with a strip of 
board on top.” 

We have never used the water glass 
the second time, and believe that the 
experiment stations advise against it. 
You are using less water glass than 
usual—one part water glass to ten of 
water being the proportions agreed on 
by a number of stations as best, al- 
though a weaker solution preserves the 
eggs from spoiling. We believe the 
flavor of the eggs will be enough bet- 
ter to warrant using a fresh solution 
each year, even though the old solu- 
tion will preserve them. The cost is 
not great, and the jars should be scald- 
ed and sunned before the second sea- 
son’s use. Of course, there is a cer- 
tain amount of unclean matter on the 
shells of even the cleanest eggs, which 
might affect the flavor of the solution 
in time. 








DOGS. 


Scotch Collies 


and Pomeranian dogs, 

Shetiand ponies of 4l! 

sizes, ages and colors. Write 

your wants. All of same 

good quality as usual. 

Jj. C. THOMPSON & SON } 

Jamaica, lowa 
Successors to 

Cassipr & THomPson. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUFF ROCKS High scoring, with trap-nest and show 
records. Absolutely proven win- 

ners and layers. Eggs, a anne. pom by $5.00. 
Standara wt. and quality, 2 pens, 

M. B. TURKEYS by 41 Ib. old and 35 lb. young tom. 
Heavy boned. 10 eggs, $4 and 83, Catalog and chicks. 
Write Henningsen Bros., R. 1. Dike, lowa 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From Land and Water Fewils. Greatest 
Egg iayers. Biggest money-making — 
Prices Lows Den’t Buy An Ege till 
see our ular, mailed for 2 cents. Write 
Farmer's Poultry Co. Bxgq. aaaete ces: 


PFILE’S 65 Varieties 
LAND and Water Fowls. 
Send 2c for my valuable illustrated de- 


scriptive Poultry Book for 1913. Write 
Henry Pfile, Box 622 Freeport, IL. 



















Lig mye eggs at sensible prices. White and 
Barred Rocks, S.C. Buff Orpingtons, $1 15, $5 
100. White Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, $2 15, 85 
= Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. J. M. Erbe, Osage, 
owa, 


OURBON Red turkey eggs, 82.50 for 11, Kentucky 

stock. Buff Langshans, $1.50 for 15 eggs, Shoe- 

maker stock. White Leghorn Bantams, 75 cents for 
15. Mary Hakes, Hawleyville, Iowa. 








ILVER Laced Wyandottes, Embden geese, Pekin 
‘ ducks, Mammoth Bronze.turkeys. Eggs and 
day old chicks from blue ribbon winners. Mrs. J.J. 
Lunbeck, Dyersville, Lowa, R. 20. 





ARRED Rocks and Fawn and White Runner eggs. 

Rocks—Pen 1, 82 for 15; pen 2, $1 for 15, 85 for 

100; all cookerel mated. Runners, 82 for 15. Mrs. 
E. W. Collins, Sigourney, !owa. 





Ween for hatching from 56 breeds of pure bred 

4 Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys: prices 

= Catalog free. Neubert Poultry Farm, Mankato, 
inn: 


7 White Rock eggs 85 hundred, high scored 
pen 83 setting. Indian Runner duck eggs $1.25 
setting. Mrs. Lon Johnson, Oakland, Iowa. 








YINGLE Comb White Orpingtons and English Pen 
‘ ciled Runners. Eggs for hatching from quality 
birds. Mrs. Lew Baldwin, R. 1, Ipava, Ill. 





OSE Comb Rhode Islands and Barred Plymouth 
tocks. Eggs €1.25 15; $3.00 50, $5.00 100. Mrs. 
C. E. Scholtz, Elmwood, 111. 





JORLD’S best strain S. C. Buff Orpingtons, R. C. 
Black Minorca eggs; 15, $1; 100, 25. Tilla 
Bales, Stockport, lowa. 





R C. R. I. Red eggs, $4 100. M. B. turkey eggs, 25c 
each. Mrs. Viola Herr, Ainsworth, Iowa. 





W YANDOTTES. 


Our White Wyandottes Won 1912-13 
1st cockerel, 2d pen—State Fair; 1st cock, 1st hen, 1st 
pen, 2d cockerel, best bird in show of 1200—Des 
Moines; 2d, 3d cockerel—Kansas City International, 
Eggs 25c each. Extra good layers. 

MES. N. B. ASHBY, KR. 5, Des Moines, Ia. 


SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES 


Eggs from prize winners, $1.00 per 15, $3.00 for 50, 
5.00 for 100. G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 


Silver Laced Wyandottes 25/5 %"* 


abreeder. O. M. HEALY, Bedford, lowa, 

















40 for 
25 yrs. 








‘ILVER Wyandottes exclusively. Farm range. 
iY Show winners. Eggs for hatching—by parcel 
post or express. Circular free. John A. Johnson, 
R. 2, Pilot Mound, Iowa. 





yA Wyandotte eggs for hatching, winte ar jay- 
ing strain, 81 to 85 persetting. Utility, #4 per 
100. J. H. 


Baird, Washington, Iowa. 





wr E Wyandotte hens. pullets and cockerels. 
stock scored. Eggs in season. A. H. 
Honeyman, New Hampton, lowa. 
heen MBI AN Wyandottes. Bred from Chicago 
and Ne w York winners. Eggs $2 peri15. Mrs. 
Frank Shryack, Colchester, III. 





ae SALE—White Wyandotte 
Eggs, #2, 83, 85 per 15. A. 
Hampton, Iowa. 


cockere]s, #2, a3, #5. 
H. Honeyman, New 





Winter lay- 


\ THITE Wyandottes, Keeler strain. 
Forest Lake, 


ers. Eggs #1 per 15, 85 per 100. 
Wheeling. Mo. 





DURE 


Rose Comb White Wyandottes. 
raised. 5 


#1 per 15 


V Eggs. Farm 
J. E. Woods, Clemons, lowa, 


15 81.50, 100 














ite Wyandotte eggs, 


E XTRA fancy Wh 
Fowler, Cherokee, lowa. 


4 85.00. H.C. 





\ THITE Wyandotte eggs, two dollars per fifty. I. 
W. Jacobson, Madrid, Iowa. 





ORPINGTONS. 








S RB. Opringtons exclusively. Eg 
‘). did flocks of pure 

and color right, $1 
A. E. 


gs from splen- 
bred birds with size, shape 
.25 per 15, $2.00 per 5u, 86.00 per 100, 
Sutcliffe, Clarksville, lowa. 





1 €. Buff Orpington eggs for hatching. From 
‘ best and noted prize winning strains of the breed. 
a5 100, 29 200. F.H. Schmadeke, Clarkesville, lowa. 





3uff and Crystal White. 
zcontest. Eggs sar 
30 22.50. Bert Shaw, 






Entered 


( RPINGTON 
in egg la 
15 $1.50, 






to 98%. 





QINGLE Comb White Orpingtons exclusively. Cook 
, and Kellerstrass strains. Eggs, 15 $1.25, 100 5. 
Mrs. Floyd Mathews, Stockport, lowa. 





7 ELLERSTRASS White Orpingtons— Big, vigorous 
stock. Eggs. $7.50 per 100. Sunnyside Poultry 
Yards, Sandwich, Il. 





Buff 


| ee from choice heavy laying strain 8. C. 
Eliza- 


4 Orpingtons, #1.25 per 15. W. G. Read, 
beth, Ill. 





7 ELLERSTRASS strain White Orpington eggs for 
sale. Mrs. Ernest Hollatz, St. Ansgar, lowa. 





| er Y utility Crystal White Orpington eggs, 15 
$1.50, 5086. Lioyd Raviin, Fairbanks, Iowa. 





doe th Orpington eggs, score to 94, $2.00 per 15. 
Mrs. Geo. C. Reams, Haskins, Iowa. 








( RPINGTON eggs from S. C. Buff beauties, 81.50 
for 15. Grant Tippett, Elizabeth, Ill. 





| ek bred Buff Orpington eggs, $1.50 for sixteen. 
Neil Blair, Dayton, lowa. 





. Buff Orpingtons, none better 


S ( Eggs $5.00 100. 
+). Omer North, El Paso, Il. 





 C. BUFF Orpington cee $1 per 15. ‘Goldie 
le Boston, Carthage, Ill 
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Vou cant think silt’ 
eS thout thinkin 1G of be 


“IvolANA SILO, 


You can’t look at any Silo without men- 
tally comparing it with the Indiana Silo. 
You can’t read about the value of silos zz 
general without remembering some special 
advantage possessed by the Indiana Silo ex- 
clusively. For example, there is the method 
by which the two-piece staves are joined 
in the 


JNRIANA 





RITE today for 

our catalogue and 

a free copy of the 
book ‘‘Silo Profits’’, 
which is the story of the 
Indiana Silo as written by 
scores of owners of In- 
diana Silos. And ask us 
for the name of our rep- 
resentative in your lo- 
cality. 


“You buy an Indiana Silo— 
but it pays for itself.” 











Look at the picture. Notice the air-tight, 
self-draining, all-wood mortised joint. That 
patented joint has revolutionized the whole 
business of building silos by making it pos- 
sible to construct a perfectly solid stave silo 
of any desired height. When put together 
with a little white lead at these joints, a two- 
piece stave Indiana Silo is as good as if it 
were made of one-piece staves, and very 
much less expensive. There is no metal at 
these joints to become corroded by the acids 
and no outside moisture can collect in them 
to rot the wood. This joint adds years to 
the life of your silo and many dollars to its 
value, as proven by experience. 

When you buy an Indiana Silo you not 
only secure this scientific and permanent 
form of construction but you know that it will 
go up easily and will stay up for years and 
years without repairs. 

Order now—today—on our easy buying 
plan. 


THE INDIANA SILO COMPANY 


Factories: 
Anderson, Ind. Des Moines, Ia. Kansas City, Mo. 
2.4 Union Bldg. ‘344 Indiana Bldg. :3s4 Silo Bldg. 





HY-R 


7 


Ut 


No forms neede 


We 


ih 


1) barrels of ce 
days. 


an 


makes rigid cor 





necae da ota 





~<i—you can easily erect your own silo. 
years Without a single failure. 

A Hy-Rib Silo 14x30 feet, including foundation, walls and roof, requires 
ment and 16 yards of sandand gravel; 
Lasts indefinitely. 

For barns, houses, sheds, tanks and all other farm structures. 


ials etc., 
et ay'* ‘ll us what you plan to build and receive this valu- 
able book free, postpaid. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. 
695 Trussed Concrete Bldg., 


IB CONCRETE SILOS 


Economical in material and labor cost, absolutely waterproof, amply 
reinforced against every strain, Hy-Rib Silos answer all your requirements. 


In general use for 


can be erected in 10 


Hy-Rib 


crete Walls, roofs, partitions, ete., without the use of forms. 


Complete Silo Catalog FREE 


yg ‘ful information, illustrations ,testimon- 


KAHN 
Building 


also examples of other farm buildings. 


Write today. 


DETROIT, MICH. 





Davenport (Iowa) Silos 


are built of patented, hollow, curved, vitrified clay blocks with radial end 


cut and perfec 
rot, rust, 


warp or crumb! 


uy grooved for eee. Fire-proof, frost-proof, cannot 
Needs no paint or bothersome hoops. 


erected of Davenport blocks, according to our instruction book, your silo 


will be wind-p 


rooi—as strong and durable as a silo can bet yuilt. Daven- 


port Silos are most economical—first cost is the only cost—the only silo you 
can afford to build. 


Our patented jamb, door, and cornice blocks are without 


an equal. 


No better foundation blocks made than ours. 





tion 





This book of valuable silo informa- WRITE TODAY 4 


free if you mention this paper 





Silos of 
Davenport Blk. 
at lowa 
Home Farm 


DAVENPORT BRICK & TILE CO. 


316 W. 3d St. 


JOHN BERWALD, Mer. Davenport, Iowa 





The 


any other silo on the market. 


Des Moines Silo is always a year ahead of 
Our last year’s 


catalog told of all the features that are being 
offered as new this season, while our this year’s 
catalog tells of new features that have been 
developed in our factory and on our farms dur- 


ing th 
Base Anchor 


solid as a rock under all conditions. 


had only on the Des Moines. 
development is the base anchor which completes 
the triple anchor system which, with the inside hoops, 


These new features can be 


e past season. 
This year the 


holds the Des Moines as 


Hundreds of these Des Moines Silos were shipped to all parts of the United States 


last year. 


ing, so it is to your advantage to place your ordersearly. We 


More orders were received than could be filled in time for early fall fill- 


have on hand more 


than three million and a half feet of Silo lumber which is thoroughly seasoned and 


G@lready creosoted. 


Write for the story of the Des Moines Silo. 


Book sent free. 


DES MOINES SILO & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


509 New York Avenue 


Des Moines, Iowa. 





When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 














Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; bow plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the borses, the pigs, etc.— 
bow they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
One wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something whicb he has noticed, 
we bope be will write us. 























Popcorn 

A few weeks ago, Mr. Fox, of Sac 
county, Iowa, came into my office. He 
wanted to see the most up-to-date 
books I had on hogs and sheep. After 
I had answered his questions, I began 
asking him about popcorn. You see, 
they raise more popcorn in Sac county 
than any other place in the world. You 
boys who read the Boys’ Corner the 
past year will remember the article 
last May on popcorn. I am writing 
this one now because Mr. Fox told me 
some things which I had not known 
before, and which I think you boys 
would like to know. It may be that it 
will pay some of you to persuade your 
fathers to allow you to raise popcorn 
for yourselves. Don’t go into this in 
a blind way, but read what Mr. Fox 
told me. 

“Is it true,” I asked him, “that the 
soil around Odebolt is especially 
adapted to popcorn raising, and that 
popcorn can not be raised just as well 
elsewhere?” 

He smiled and said he thought that 
any good corn soil should raise good 
popcorn; and that, in fact, he knew 
of several farmers wno had moved 
away from Odebolt and were raising 
good popcorn in other parts of the 
corn belt. 

When I asked him if popcorn is as 
good a paying crop as field corn, he 
told me that it is selling now for $1.10 
per hundred. He has sold it as low 
as 80 cents per hundred, and some- 
times as high as $4 or $5. 

“Is it as good a paying crop this 
year as field corn?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he said; “it is a better pay- 
ing crop the way field corn is selling 
now. You will get a yield of from 20 
to 40 hundredweight of popcorn per 
acre.” 

“But,” I said; “isn’t popcorn a lot 
harder to harvest than field corn?” 

“Yes,” he replied; “it is a little 
more bother. We are using corn pick- 
ers now; when popcorn is damp, they 
handle it without any more trouble 
than they do field corn.” 

Then he went on to tell me that they 
pay about 10 cents per hundred (or 15 
cents an inch in the wagon box) for 
picking popcorn. This figures two or 
three times as much as for field corn. 
It takes a man just a little over twice 
as long to pick an acre of popcorn as 
acre of field corn. 

When I asked him when popcorn 
should be planted, he said: “Just the 
same as field corn.” And he went 
on to tell me that it can be planted a 
little later, because popcorn naturally 
matures a week or two earlier than 
field corn. Of course, care must be 
taken that it is planted early enough 
to be out of the way of frosts, which 
destroy the popping power. 

Of course, popcorn must have a spe- 
cial planter plate. Mr. Fox seemed 
to think the thing to do is to write 
the manufacturers of your planter that 
you are going to plant popcorn, and 
want the proper size plate. The plant- 
er should be set to drop about six kKer- 
nels in a hill, if it is checked, or one 
kernel every five or six inches if it is 
drilled. Mr. Fox has been checking, 
because it keeps the corn cleaner. Dur- 
ing the growing season, popcorn comes 
on in just the same way as field corn, 
and is given just the same kind of cul- 
tivation. 

“How 
popcorn plant?” 

“Well,” he said, “we reckon about 
five pounds to the acre. You see, in 
handling popcorn, we think in pounds 
instead of in bushels.” 

“In other words,” I said, “a bushel 
of popcorn will go about twice as far 
as a bushel of field corn. How much 
does popcorn seed cost?” 

Mr. Fox thought that good popcorn 
seed could be bought this year from the 
growers around Odebolt for about five 
cents a pound. 

Then I said to him: 

“I suppose you people up around 
Qdebolt wouldn’t like it if Wallaces’ 


many acres will a bushel of 
I asked. 


i, 
Farmer told about the way you grow 
popcorn?” 

He replied that there might bh, 
up there who wouldn’t like it, Dut 
for his part he thought it all ;j 
pass a good thing along. It would 
spread anyhow, and was spread ing, A 
big farmer who sold at Odebolt Te- 
cently is growing a large acreage in 
Illinois; another is growing it in 1 South 
Dakota, and another in the northery 
part of the state. When the farmers 
neighboring on these men find that 
popcorn is a profitable crop, they Will 
go into it themselves. There are some 
Odebolt farmers who think that Dop- 
corn will go down in price when more 
people go in for it, but Mr. Fox thinks 
that this will have a steadyineg effect 
on the market. As it is now, popcorn 
jumps up and down in price year by 
year, some years selling for three op 
four times as much as other ye ars, 

I, myself, think that popcorn will jp. 
crease in popularity as the years Z0 
by. Popcorn tastes good, and is a rea] 
food. It would be a good thing if peo. 
ple ate more of it than they do. They 
could afford to pay more for it than 
they are paying at present. 

In closing our discussion on popcorn, 
Mr. Fox said that if I wanted to know 
anything more about it, to write him, 
and he would talk it over with Reuber 
and Bruce, of Sac county, who know 
more about popcorn than almost anp- 
one else. 

Before we knew it, we had drifted 
to talking about alfalfa and soils, and 
many other things, and popcorn for 
the time being was forgotten. The 
things I remember are set forth here, 
in the hope that they will be of some 
use to you boys. 











difference in "tee 
butter 


Combine Worcester Salt with 
the best cream and your product 
will lead them all when you cash 
in on your butter. 


Worcester Salt isn’t bitter. Its 
crains are fine and even—conse- 
quently work in rapidly. 

It is tastier, saltier and more 
savory than any salt you have 
ever used. 


It was pure salt long before 
the Pure Food laws were 
dreamed of. 


WORCESTER 
SALT 


The Salt with the Savor 


Send us your dealer’s name 
and address and we will mail you, 
free of charge, our booklet, 

Butter Making on the Farm.”’ 
For farm and dairy use, Worces- 
ter Salt is put up in 14-pound cotton 
bags and 28 and 56-pound Irish linen 
bags. Good grocers everywhere 
sel] Worcester Salt. Get a bag. 


WORCESTER SALT COMPANY 
Largest Producers of High-Grade Salt in the Vi crld 
NEW YORK 


PLUMBING CATALOG 

















Buy goods direct from manufacturer E 
and easily installthem yourself,thus an 
on water sy® 
Save Big Money fome, wince 
es PUM Ps, |! 
bathtube, sl sinks, ete etc. Send name rook for Dig F FREE 
illustrated 186-page Catalog. 
MISSOURI WATER & STEAM SUPPLY C0., 
1423 Sixth St. St. Joseph, Mo. 
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= fA Square 
“fae Deal On 

Cream 
Separators 


SS 
Let me tell you one sure 
thing; The Beatrice is the 
only standard separator 

on the market that you 

can buy atafair-play price. 

Asquaredeal—that’s what 

you get when you buy a 


BEATRICE 
Cream Separator 


Most dealers ask $100 up for a 
high-grade separator. I paid $75 
formy Beatrice. I don’t think I 
ever had so much cream separator 
satisfaction. 

Why, I can clean the bowl and 
discs in less than 2 minutes, with the 
patented device furnished free with 
the separator. They come out as 
clean and as spotless as a new 
penny and as sweet as a nut. 


Ifigure I save the price 


of my Beatrice every ; 
year by its close, clean ( if ): 
skimming. It's the om f! 


easiest-running ma- ia -_ 
aa 




















































































chine I ever had. 

My repair bills have - 
amounted to prac- 
tically nothing. 
It’s a sure-enough 
built-to-last cream sepa- 
rator. 

Take Farmer Onswon's 
advice. Get a Beatrice. 
Geton the list of satis- 
fied sepa- 
fator users. 
See your 
dealet or write to 


THE BEATRICE 
CREAMERY CO, 
Chicago 
Lincoln, Neb, 
Des Moines, ba, 
Dubuque, la, & 


bd 
—— a 
rig}s 
wm OR, 
/ 
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Bird and Rain 
Proof Yentilator 


Gives fresh air circulation and keeps out sleet, 
sow and rain. Birds can’t nest in it. Keeps 
weg your stock healthy and brings you 
OW TRUL, bigger stock profits. teal ne- 
cessity for every barn, whether 
¢ _ oldornew. Improves appearance 
. 100 per cent. 


Queen Cupola 


Is a Real Cupola 
Made of galvanized steel. 
Looks better and costs less 



















complete price list. 
a QUEEN CUPOLACO. 
320 PECK STREET 
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resh Air Barns 
Boosts Profits! 


for free book about Ki 
{nithow i crawsout fou, impure, moisture 
air—lets in fresh, . Hel 
vent tuberculosis and other discasen. pee 


events moisture fi on in- 
side of roof — ness ordrip- 
pes. Increases health of stock. 
f id five more milk on less 
Prove put.on flesh and 
events barn deeay. The 
KING AERATOR 


shoald be on all bul 










and prices, 
Galvanized Steel. 
Cupc 











'- DODGE, IOWA 








mention this paper when writing. 














[ THE DAIRY | 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence tothis department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered. 


Difficult Churning 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What do you suppose is the matter 
that we can not get butter when we 
churn? The cows are young and ap- 
parently healthy, and have been fresh 
since December 5th. I feed silage, ear 
corn and oats twice daily, and they 
run in the stalk field during the day- 
time. They are in good flesh and give 
a good flow of milk. We keep our milk 
in the pantry during the cold weather. 
When we churn, the butter comes 
coarse and grainy and will not gather. 
Do you think the silage is the cause? 
This is my first experience with sil- 
age?” 

The feed is probably not the cause 

in this case. As a rule, difficult churn- 
ing results from the cream not being 
kept at the proper temperature while 
being ripened, or while being churned. 
We suggest that our correspondent 
keep his cream while being soured at 
a temperature of from 60 to 80 de- 
grees. By experience he will have to 
determine exactly what temperature 
is best, but around 70 degrees will be 
right as a rule. At this temperature 
cream should be completely soured 
within twenty-four hours. After be- 
ing soured, it should be brought to 
the temperature at which good qual- 
ity butter is found to come most read- 
ily. Ordinarly, good butter should 
come in about half an hour after the 
churning commences. This means that 
in the winter time the temperature 
will have to be held as high as 60 or 
70 degrees, while in the summer it 
must be held down to 50 or 55 de- 
grees. The exact temperature at which 
good quality butter can be secured can 
be determined only on experiment. 
Probably our correspondent will be 
able to get out of his difficulty by 
properly regulating the temperature, 
but it may be that the wrong kind of 
bacteria are in his cream. In this 
case he must take special pains to 
thoroughly scald all of his milk uten- 
sils daily, and he should get a “start- 
er” from dairy supply house, or from 
a neighbor whose cream sdurs prop- 
erly. A “starter” is simply some milk 
which has in it the right kind of bac- 
teria. It is added to the milk or cream 
which it is desired to sour. 
_ Those interested in farm butter 
making should send to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 241, on Butter Making on the 
Farm. 


Quality of Milk in the Spring 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Should milk test less in March than 
in other months?” 
"The butter-fat test depends more on 
the cow and how long she has been 
milking than upon anything else. The 
weather may have a slight influence, 
but it is a doubtful one. Extensive 
experiments indicate that with a given 
lot of cows the lactation period has 
more to do with the butter-fat test 
than any other one thing. With the 
average cow the butter-fat test is quite 
high immediately after calving. Then 
week by week the butter-fat test grows 
less. until three or four months have 
gone by. It now remains about the 
same for four or five months, and then 
gradually increases until by about the 
time the cow is ready to be dried off 
for her next calf, the butfter-fat test 
is at its highest point. On farms 
where cows calve in January and Feb- 
ruary, it may seem that the milk is 
poor in March. 


Corn and Cob Meal for Dairy 
Cows 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Is it good policy to wet corn and 
cob meal before feeding it to milking 
cows?” 

We give it as our opinion, although 
we have no experiments to support us, 
that it would be a good thing to moist- 
en corn and cob meal before feeding it 
to dairy cows. We wish we knew more 
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be sent you. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 








An up-to-date De Laval Separator will, on an average, save its 
cost every year over any other separator. 

In addition to the actual saving in more and better cream there 

is also the saving in time of separation and cleaning, in easier run- 
greater durability and fewer repairs. 
Because of these savings more than 40,000 users of inferior and 
worn-out separators of various makes last year 
took advantage of the De Laval exchange al- 
lowance and traded in their machines on ac- 
count of De Lavals. 


USERS OF OLD DE LAVALS, on 
account of the many inyprovements in the 
modern De Laval over machines sold 10 to 25 
years ago, including closer skimming, easier 
running, better oiling, etc., will also find it 
to their advantage to exchange their old De 
Laval for and up-to-date De Laval. 

SEE THE NEAREST DE LAVAL 
AGENT. He will tell you how much he 
can allow on your old machine, whether a De Laval or some other 
make, toward the purchase of a new De Laval. 
a De Laval agent, write to the nearest De Laval office giving make, 
number and size of your present machine, and fuil information will 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


If you don’t know 


SEATTLE 
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CREAM SEPARAT COR 


Its 1913 Model Improvements make 
other Separators distinctly out of date 


Mechanical Washing 


The ‘‘United States’’ is the only cream sep- 


arator adapted for mechanical cleaning and can actually be washed with 
the U. S. Mechanical Washer in one half the time needed to clean 


other makes. 


Non-rusting Sections The skimming device of the U. S. Separator 
is composed of nickel silver sections guaranteed not to rust. Besides 
nickel silver sections are stronger and more durable than tinned steel 


discs er other devices, 3 
ightest Running The 1913 model U. S. is one of the lightest 
Lig running separators made and is operated with 
practically one half the power of older models. 


Closest Skimming 


Not only has its work 


in hundreds of thousands of dairies caused the 


U.S 


. to be admitted the closest skimming Sep- 


arator manufactured but the U. S. has proved 
this fact by winning the World’s Record for 
closest skimming. 


Price The 1913 model United States Separa- 
tor with its superior advantages costs no more 
than other makes without them. 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 


Ask your local U. $. 
agent for a free demon- 


stration of the 1913 model at your home. Our catalogue is free 
for the asking. Write NOW for it. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. * "ec'vcut wees Chicago, IL 








about the value of corn and cob meal 
as compared with plain corn meal. 
Some of our readers claim that corn 
and cob meal is equal pound for pound 
to corn meal. They claim that the 
ground cob, by giving bulk to the corn 
meal, renders it much more digestible. 
Others state that the cob meal has 
little or no feeding value, and that un- 
less it is ground very fine it may have 
a distinctly injurious effect upon the 
digestive system. They also point out 
that it takes a large amount of power 





to grind corn and cob meal to a suffi 
cient degree of fineness. Will those 
of our readers who have had experi- 
ence in feeding corn and cob meal, 
whether wet or dry, please write us? 





Sheep Shearing Contest.—The annual 
sheep shearing contest will be held at 
the Ohio Agricultural College, Columbus, 
Ohio, on Thursday, April 16th. A number 
of cash prizes will be given for the best 
work in shearing by hand and by ma- 
chine. 
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. with the corn. They did no; Ee 
More About Silage cultivation tay “exes 

g do not vine until after the corn jg ),. 
— SILAGE FOR HORSES. bright silage to feed. Good silage is | Bivger, By keeping the as ™ 





An Jowa correspondent writes: certainly @ wonderful feed, but the could take up all of the pea 
OQ)a “I would like to have information spoiled silage IS a detriment to enone from the ground. The vin: 
about the feeding of corn silage to | thing that eats it. Care for the calves; tough like morning glory 


horses, especially to mares in foal.” they may have a great future before brittle, and break easily at 


Has doors that you never have to take out, them. Keep the spoiled silage away 


but instead can open and close on hinges Experiments have proved that good ; hei i The seven acres made mor, 
Joors t tic y ree . . . > . > © ,eir re ; 2 2 
J yet"are always air-tight, and protect ths | quality silage is good horse feed. Ac- | from them and their mainens. a 
silage from freezi ng fn winter and drying | tual experience on a number of farms ” by C wae . the balance out for the een va 
Lig, extending malleable hinges form a has also proved that silage which is Shelby County, Iowa. they seemed very fond of the pea ying: 
safe and convenient ladder mepe 36 inches : Cine “¢ s eaharaaes ldy During Je ary, I a ace 
apart, 17 inches wide and 7 inches deep in the slightest degree moldy or Juring January, tooK a bundle 
mi gtitively highe st grade spoiled, will kill horses. To be on the | CORN AND COWPEAS FOR SILAGE. | corn and peas and weigh. 
ons - % 2 : 
; tion. safe side, our correspondent had best | To Wallaces’ Farmer: carefully removed the pea vines a 
wos ick for copy of Al. feed no silage to his brood mares. But As some cf your subscribers are try- | weighed them, and found that the 
cine nein 1g AN if he is absolutely sure of the quality | ing to find some variety of corn that weighed one-fifth, or 20 per cent 4 
00) e-Loor, . ° P . b ° Th : P . » f 
and } D || of his silage, his brood mares would | will make more and better filling for | the whole. Quite a bit 
7 Lansing ! ier t probably enjoy and in no way be | their silos, I will give you my way of | would have given a bett | 
Sil ifs harmed by five to ten pounds of it a | doing Last spring I prepared and | than that. I think that t) is better 
1108 day. For horses at hard work, silage | drilled with the planter seven acres in | than all corn, as the peas help to py), 
aan see site is, of course, too loosening to be fed | corn. Then I went over the field again | ance the feed. I used the Whippog 
an etured in ae ee "i 3 i JI- 
Lansing, Mich. Now i in large amounts. | in the same rows and drilled in cow- | will peas. 
C s ] tel) | nm a nas . {tr . 
us.” Finest constrace = peas at —— rate of one cigs to — B c eS ALLER. 
tion ur choice acres. These cam C ew 4 
two excellent silos in ‘= KAFIR CORN FOR SILAGE. res, These came up and grew along Van Buren County, Iowa. 
one DOOK, 


‘ ce fansas corres le ants to cea 
Woods Bros. Silo A Kansas correspondent wants 

& Mfg. Co. know about kafir corn for silage. He Book of 100 Vehicle Bargains — FREE 
Linen, N Office, thinks he can raise more kafir corn to 

rag braska. the acre than corn, and believes that 


og a we it might be a better silage crop than | 
Address Dey. | a ’ In Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and e is Cw pecia 


eremmterdiscpe : New Mexico, they have found that 


THEVNTH | 8 tsi oon and orem! "| Soar geRoebuck Book l= 


territory is greater, acre for acre, than 


ith corn. The feeding value, pound 
“hcaghvadae is cel aiueaeninn Be Help You Decide on i 


much as corn silage. In cutting eith- 


er kafir corn or sorghum, it is best to 

wait until the crop is almost ripe. ght e ic e to u | 
Many people make the mistake of cut- | 
snk, Hurd, Mate { t. ela. b ent | ting too green, and the result is sour — a a re you 

200 tons of ensilas nd @378 worth or fa “, silage. Phroughout the southwestern buy a buggy, surrey or wagon of any ee 
cotton seed meal ld them for @81 W | part of our territory, and especially kind. Buy where you are sure of get- ’ \ 


per head, Seluatan een Y 8 : ren ™_ l ic les 19) 1e a 
enstlage. I yn for bi where the rainfall is less than twenty ting the most for vour mo ney, the saf- 


; five inches per vear, we would seri- est guarantee of 
. ; | ui e of satisfaction and the 
DoYou Make $i 20—., ously consider the growing of kafir best treatment. Here is proof that 
PerAcre Profit onC corn or sorghum for silage in preter- our prices save you £35.00 to $50.00. 


ence to corn. ; Over 49,000 of These 
VARIETIES OF CORN FOR SILAGE. Metal Auto Seat Buggies 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: Already Sold; Price*59.90 | 


— perdi malleable lugs, steel For two years some tests were con- tie Sawai dhe ' 
chors and inside hoop, etc. : * — es e this beautiful, rable uggy in nat- 
, te s station while I was in 
Write for Free Book of Champion Profits ducted by this a n ate 5 ural colors in our Special Vehicle Catalog— 
Made by Ch ion Sil charge of the department of agronomy along with many other illustrations and 
an ie ee and farm management. The yields of descriptions th: at guid yourght in buying 
ells ateres hg experiences, s a y 3 : le vent iC lee 
nol ficures, tells all about the ( Xontend ap i corn were taken from plats testing for Vehicle Book No. (SWS, a" OG 
why tho usands of farmers find it the best. seve Ee iffe t varieties Chemi- . 
Write today. Address Seen: Senos varies. Sears, Roebuck and Co 
Western Silo Co., 105 11th St., Des Moines, I cal analysis was made of the cofn 9 4 I j § 
” “9 mes, e ° “ ‘ . ° e } ly 
esol when it was put in the silo. The va- Chicago, Illinois . eS 
— - | rieties tested were the ones common This splendid bug- ne Ai _ ¢ NI 
Wi) Y \ in Nebraska, and certain varieties rec- gy at $59.90 has f 
1€M 1 OU LATE | ommended for silage purposes from greeted on 
4 ea e 1 ec 
ready to investigate the other sections. leather uphol 
silo question, won’t you We were able to secure much larger stering, highest 


write—and let us tell you v3 ae ¢ ETL type body con- 
of the quality in the tonnage yields from some of the espe sivactian tvinke 


i it, th en 



















































































cially recommended silage varieties, braced shafts, 

M - 4 but the chemical tests showed that the pet see age 
inneapolis varieties best adapted to this section wheel, real long | | i, | 
for ordinary grain yields gave the larg- Pn agg soda j . - J fii { 
p - est total nutrients. a ae \ | 
ane | 0 Our advice to correspondents in Ne- house near you. ! 5 
braska is that they plant for ensilage / \ 
The silo entirely differ- | purposes a variety of corn which does F 
gas ous pol ropa best under ordinary field conditions in f 
td their locality, and that they plant it : 
Puffer-Hubbard Mtg. Co somewhat thicker than for ordinary F 
2603 32d Ave. So. grain yields; that they also drill the , 
Minneapolis, Minnesota | corn i possible, as it is much easier FREE Let Me Pay the Postage Pe 
—_—_—_—— , to handle with the binder. : E 
Cc. W. PUGSLEY. oa On My Buggy Bargain Book / b ‘ 
The Storm Lake Silo | Nebraska Experiment Station. i My 1913 Offers . You $25 to $40 §: Be \ 
oe E 
a features in our | | FEEDING SPOILED SILAGE. Me, Don’t buy a buggy, surrey, phaeton, carriage, runabout, ie 4 ’ 5 HM : 


»? spring wagon, or set of harness till you see what sensational # 


Gur how hoop commestion for To Wallaces’ Farmer: % y money-saving offers Phelps is making in his new 1913 SpKit ay ' 
tightening the hoops with- When we open our silo in the winter, ‘ we od Box y ai why 140 ee —— ges of \ \/ [ee 
;enwanat nay eeu : : ibe <aes hes } ’ arness—al irect from factory—a 7 ighest quality ever f 
Fe | we find spoiled silage, not only in the turned out—all priced to save you $25.00 to $40.00 on your 
Our complete system of an- top of the silo, but around the edge eure. a get 30 Days’ Free Road Trial 
choring. the full depth of the silo. Now this is a — 


Our tener beep construction undoubtedly caused by the edge not Send In Your Name Now i.) 
L\ yi 





TEL AN LI 





and mode of attaching anchors : : - . - 

together with the best quality being well tramped, thus allowing air Get Phelps’ book first—post yourself on the latest buggy and harness PNY 

of silo material we can buy, to get into the silo. Where the edge facts—get the news about styles and prices—then eompare with others} a 
nakes ou i e s ° . > Jecid o 3 Ti ’, " a io. 

makes « ur silo the most com was well tramped, we find the silage and decide. Be sure to write now. Just a postal will do. Address RE 


D plete, convenient, durable aiid up- s > ‘ . s i fs n 
“sy to-date silo obtainable. good, even against the staves. This H. C. Phelps, Pres., The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., Station 45 , Columbus, Ohio 


Write us for our free literature, spoiled silage is oftentimes fed to the 
describing our silos and cutters. cattle along with the good silage. Some 
feeders assert that this spoiled silage 


will net hurt the cattle, especially the Elkh rt V hi ] H rn 
LIGHTNING RODS steers. It is very dangerous to feed a - - _— ‘ ee = 
this to cows nursing small calves, as have a world-wide reputation for high quality 7 
9c PER FOOT it goes to the milk and causes a bad and our prices have made them famous. 


case of scours in the calf. The spoiled 9 
wk lea gece dha oesatek to toe silage seems to contain poisonous acids FORTY YEARS 
gurance Companies. System complete wit th —the same as the poisons in moldy experience selling to the consumer means success, 
= pope on weir ge oO agents. corn fodder. The cattle do not hesi- aan ~_ a guaranteeing safe = Z aa 
; ; ; PLiV’ y,§ st i n sav yO x '° 
Buy Direct—On Trial—Freight Prepaid tate in eating the spoiled feed. pated aioe ape ‘4 Se ee 
Pay after you are satisfied. Our Rods are E. G. Rv: Iowa’s b } ais _Catalog showsallstyles of pleasure vehi- 
securely protecting thousands of farm homes 4. G. Ryan, lowa’s best authority on cles and harness, pony vehicles amd har- <) 1 
and will protect yours. Write postal for cattle feeding, asserts that this moldy ness, spring wagons, delivery wagons \\ < A 
FREE beck on lightning protection. Tells silage is absolutely “fit for nothi1 ied and harness. Le x mee iz : Wi q « 
p! aioly - ° the facts you will be inter- s £ avs : 1g. May we send you large catalog? 


ayy hare Some farmers get in too much of a We also make the ‘‘Pratt’’ Automobiles /\\ pay 
rush in filling their silos, and conse- Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg Company \ f ff} } on 
" ee quently use corn that is too green. The Eiichest, indiena : < av : : mY you 
BARN BUILDERS see Eis Laiabey Het beremes 5 ON should be allowed to get well re chi 
timbers and joints. Let us estimate your bill, = | along toward maturity before cutting | — ) ton 


Keystone Lumber Co... ‘Tacoma, Wash. for silage; then you will have nice, When alswering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. eve 
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When Dreams 
Come ‘True 


Dreams of a better, bigger homel 
Dreams of more comforts, more 
luxuries! 


Dreams of more of those things 
that make life worth living! 


Dreams of— 
But why dream? 


Why not put Montgomery Ward & Co.’s 
new 1000 page catalogue back of your 
dreams and turn dreams into realities. 


Why not harness every one of your hard 
earned dollars and make them yield for you 
more value in the future than in the past— 
and then your dreams will come true. 
The conservation of the dollar is the vital issue in these 
days of high cost of living. 
And the Montgomery Ward & Co.’s catalogue is the 
great text book that will help more than any other 
book to solve that problem. 
It tells how to purchase your foods, furniture, clothing, 
farm implements, luxuries, everything for the home, 
farm or field at the lowest possible prices, with all the 
useless middleman’s profit left out. 
It has a thousand pages, with a hundred thousand 
opportunities for saving. 
This great text book is free for the asking. All you 
need do is to write us a notetoday saying: ‘‘Send 
your new 1000 page book without cost or obligation to 
me’’—and it will come by return mail. 
You have had the dream of better living, of getting 
more comforts for all the family than you have had in 
the past. Why not let this dream come true. Why not 
send for the book today—Now, while you think of it. 
Dept. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO." 


Chicago Kansas City Ft. Worth, Texas 
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N e e 
Spreading Limestone 
A Missouri correspondent writes: 

I have read a great deal in your 
“ver about putting ground limestone 
ee « i. Will you, or some reader of 
bout, ber, tell me what kind of a ma- 
j “gael / use to spread say a ton ora 

“ealligaite ‘ half to the acre, or what- 
=e be int may be necessary to cor- 

““t the acidity in the soil where only 





half a stand of red clover can be ob- 
tained? I have a disk drill with fer- 
tilizer attachment, but it will not han- 
dle the ground limestone, as it is a 
little too coarse. I have @ manure 
spreader that spreads from seven loads 
per acre up. That would cost me too 
much, as the ground limestone costs 
me 75 cents a ton, f. o. b., and there 
is about $16 a car freight.” 

Two thousand pounds of limestone 





per acre is a good application. Where 
only a few acres of land are being 
treated, we would spread by hand, 
shoveling it from a wagon in 100-pound 
piles thirty-three feet apart each way. 
Then we would shovel out from these 
piles until the limestone is fairly even- 
ly distributed over the ground. 

Where much spreading of limestone 
is to be done, a special spreader should 
be made. We would reproduce direc- 





tions for making such a machine, but 
fear that not enough of our readers 
would be interested to justify us in so 
doing. Anyone who wants to learn 
how to make such a machine may se- 
cure directions by writing to the IIli- 
nois station at Urbana, for Circular 
No. 110, on Ground Limestone for Acid 
Soils. On page 16 and 17 of this cir- 
cular complete directions are given for 
making a machine costing about $20. 
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Don’t get caught with 
leaky roofs when the 
spring thaws come 


Remember the roof on yourhouse, 
barn or other buildings that leaked 
a few drops last fall—a little in- 
vestigation now may mean a big 
saving when you put on a new 
roof or replace an old one. 


Certain-teed 


(Quality Cert-ified—Durability Guaran-teed) 


Roofing 
in Rolls and Shingles 


There is a Certain-teed 
Roofing and a simple 
method of applying it 
for every building on the 
farm. Look for the 
Certain-teed label of 
antee on every roll and 
crate of shingles. Get 
prices from your local 
tee wegits teere dealer—he will save you 


factu 
Rovtings and Build money. 
ing Pape: 


Valuable Book Free ¥°° wil! Sd many 


valuable suggescions 
. 
in our new book, “Modern Building Ideas and Plans” 
— it tells you what to do and what not to do—it sug- 
gests economies and conveniences that will save you 
moncy. A book of this kind would ordinarily sell for $1 
—pbut as it shows the use of our Cer- 
tain-teed Roofing on all kinds of 
model homes and farm buildings, we 
offer it to you at 25 cents. 
We prefer to have you go to your 
lumber, hardware or building material r DLANS © Me 
dealer, who will gladly get you a copy 
FREE. If you write us, enclose 25¢ pads “ 
y- me 


to cover cost. postage and mailing. ! 
General Roofing Mfg. Co. 


E. St. Louis, Ill. York, Pa. Marseilles, If. 
Mivreapolis San Francisco Winnipeg, 























a 
| You shut out all the rain when 
you button a 


FISH BRAND REFLEX 
SLICKER 


This design shows you why. 


PATENTED 








See those edges turned back, or Re- 
flexed? When the Reflex Slicker is 
buttoned they catch all the water that 
runs in at the front and conduct it to 
the bottom. 
Sold everywhere at $3.00 
SOWER'S = GUARANTEED. 
¢ A. J. TOWER CO 
Fy BOSTON 
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ForREST RANGER 


A ROMANCE OF THE MOUNTAIN WEST — 





By HAMLIN GARLAND 


AUTHOR OF “THE CAPTAIN OF THE GRAY-HORSE TROOP,”* 
“MAIN TRAVELED ROADs,"’ ETC. 


(COPYRIGHT 1910) 


























?1sH BRAND Tower sang Limited 


oronto $1 











ANE ENGiy, Pi 


2 horse pow 
nes (like aictaie 7 at 


saw’ noo ZO Days’ Free Trial 


- our risk: Test it as severely asa gasoline engine can possib 
tested and after the 30 days are up, F you find the engine me 
factory for any reason,return it at our ag Our engi 


Every Good New Feature brs. “igri: 


controls fuel supply sup) ly: uses _ uses foel sccording according % 
mixing device, Easiest rated e 


‘. ar 

Mg Ty WRITE Us ano SAY: 

Send me your big special oline e talog,’” read for 

sana our a2 $0 day f free ngine offer our no ~~ ey in ad- 

vance offer and our great tt year insurance fiey; see the big fine 
pictures of our engines and our wonderfully low prices, 

Cream Separators, 350 pounds capacity, 

$2 a arger ete jost as cheap tual guarantee. 

. No money in edvance ‘Shi ipp re on 60 * free 

trial. Closest skimmers fo the age we ae WRITE DAY 

for our free special cream separa eee for yourself. 


JOHNM. SMYTH ans CO. 3555225 BeSe85 st: Chicago 


I make traps for catching pocket 

ae bbe for free booklet. 
F, RENKEN, 

Box 38, Kramer, Neb. 








IV.—VIRGINIA TAKES ANOTHER 
MOTOR RIDE 


(Continued from last week.) 


Parts of this story came back to the D ier pony, and rode out among the 
men. She wanted to go with them, but 
they wouldn't let her. I was scared al- 
; , fs catia : i most breathless.’’ 

the voices of excited men arguing over “I was in Sulphur City, and did not 
and over the question of ‘‘mavericking, an 


girl's mind, producing momentary flashes 
of perfect recollection, She heard again 


hear of it till it was nearly all over, 
and she saw her father as he rode up to Redfield resumed, his speech showing a 
the house that last day before he went little of the excitement which thrilled 
south. through the girl's voice. ‘‘Well, the first 

Redfield went on. “The whole plan as |] act of vengeance was_ so _ ill-considered 
developed was silly, and I wonder still | that it practically ended the whole cam- 
that ed Wetherford, who knew ‘the paign. The invaders fell upon and killed 
nester’ and the cowboy so well, should two ranchers—one of whom was _ prob- 
have lent his aid to it. The catthemen— ably not a rustler at all, but a peaceable 
some from Cheyenne, some from Denver, settler, and the other one they most bar- 
and a few from New York and Chicago barously hanged. More than this, they 
agreed to finance a sort of vigilante corps aitacked and vainly tried to kill two set- 
composed of men from the outside, on tlers whom they met on the road—Ger- 
the understanding that this policing body man farmers, with no connection, so far 
should be commanded by one of their as known, with the thieves. These men 








eh he wor o. the orest ranger fies the hope o1 ultimate peace and order 
over al] the public lands. 


own number. Your father was chosen ] escaped, and gave the alarm. In a few 
second in command, and was to guide the hours the whole range was aflame with 
party: for he knew almost every one of vengeful fire. The Forks, as you may 
the rustlers, and could ride directly to | recall, was like a swarm of bumble-bees. 
their doors.”’ Every man and boy was armed and 
“I wish he hadn’t done that,’ mur- mounted. The storekeepers distributed 
mured the girl. guns and ammunition, leaders developed, 
“I must be frank with you, Virginia. I | and the embattled ‘punkin rollers,’ rust- 
can’t excuse that in him. It was a kind lers, and townsmen rode out to meet the 
of treachery. He must have been warped invaders.” 
by his associates. They convinced him The girl paled with the memory of it. 
by some means that it was his duty, and “Tt was terrible! I went all day without 
one fine day the Fork was startled by a | eating, and for two nights we were all too 
messenger, who rode in to say that the excited to sleep. It seemed as if the 
cattle-barons were coming with a hun- world were coming to an end. Mother 
dred Texas bad-men ‘to clean out the | cried because they wouldn’t let her go 
town,’ and to put their own men into of- With them. She didn’t know father was 
fice. This last was silly rot to me, but | leading the other army.” 
the people believed it.” “She must have known soon, for it was 
The girl was tingling now. “I remem- reported that your father was among 
ber! I remember the men who rode into | them. She certainly knew when they 
the town to give the alarm. Their horses | were driven to earth in that log fort, for 
were white with foam; their heads hung | they were obliged to restrain her by 
down, and their sides went in and out. I | force from going to your father. As I 
pitied the poor things. Mother jumped | run over those furious days, it all seems 








ie 
incredible, like a sudden rev: eres 
barism.” 

“How did it all end? 
came, didn’t they?’ 

“Yes; the long arm of Un: 
reached out and took hold u; 
of both parties. I guess you 
his band would have died rig 
not the regular army interfe; 
required a sergeant wearing 
uniform to come among thos; 
furious cowboys and remove 
oners.”’ 

“I saw that. It was very 
sergeant was so young and 

He turned and smiled at he 
know who that was?” 

Her eyes flashed. She drew } 
with a gasp. ‘‘Was it Mr. Cay 

“Yes, it was Ross. He wa 
the regular army at the time 
me since that he felt no fe 
‘Uncle Sam’s blue coat was: 
fried’s magic armor,’ he said; 
kind of thing the mounted po 
ada had been called upon to 
time, and I went in and got my me 
That ended the war, so far as vio) 
measures went, and it really ended +, 
sovereignty of the cattleman. The yoy. 
er of the ‘nester’ has steadily increa: 
from that moment.” 

“But my father—what became of } 
They took him away to the eas:, and; 
is all I ever knew. What do you thir: 
became of him?” 

“IT could never make up my mind, 
sorts of rumors come to us concerning 
him. As a matter of fact, the state a). 
thorities sympathized with 
barons, and my own opinion is 
father was permitted to escay: 
afterward seen in Texas, and | 
reported that he had been killed 

The girl sat still, listening t bs 
less whirr of the machine, and _ looking 
out at the purpling range with tear-mist 
eyes. At last she said: ‘I ll never 
think of my father as a bad 
was always so gentle to me.” 

“You need not condemn him, 
young lady. First of all, it’s 
bring him (as he was in those « 
ward into these piping times 
cows and alfalfa. The peop! 
Forks—some of them, at least—cons 
him a traitor, and regard: you as 
daughter of a@ renegade, but what 
that matter? Each year sees th 
west diminish, and already, in the 
of the forest service, law and order 
vance. Notwithstanding all the shout 
of herders and the beating t atl 
sheep, no hostile shot has ever 
Within the bounds of a nationa! 
the work of the forest rangers li 
hope of ultimate peace and order over 
the public lands.” 

The girl fell silent again, 
filled with larger conceptions of life than 
her judgment had hitherto been called 
upon to meet. She knew that Redfie!! 
was right, and yet that world of the past 
—the world of the swift herdsman and hs 
trampling, long-horned, half-wi!d kine— 
still appealed to her imagination. T! 
west of her girlhood seemed |! 
memory; even the quiet account 
which she had just listened 
conceal its epie largeness of 
The part which troubled her 
her father’s treachery to his 
That he should fight, that he s 
men in honorable warfare, she 
derstand; bu tnot his recreancy, his de 
sertion of her mother and hers: 

She came back to dwell at las 
action of that slim young s 
had calmly ridden through the ria 
mob. She remembered hat she had 
thrilled even then at the vague and im- 
personal power which he represented. T 
her childish mind he seemed t» bear 4 
charm, like the heroes of story books- 
something which made him inv ble. 

After a long pause Redfield s} 

“The memory of your father 

life for a time a bit hard for 
Roaring Fork—perhaps your mother’s 
vice is sound. Why not come t 
City, which is almost entirely 
spirit?” 

“If I can get my mother to 
I will be glad to do so, for 
Fork: but r will not leave her t! 
and alone.’ 

“Much depends upon the docior’s & 
amination tomorrow.’ : 

They had now topped the 4d vide er 
tween the Fork and Sulphur Creek Bas 
and the green fields, the alfalfa mead" 
and the painted farm houses 
beneath them. Strange how 
all these things were now. A jew Gé 
ago they had appeared doubtful improve 
ments; now they represented ncoms 
ing dominion of the east. T! 
cleanliness and decent speech, 
and sweet butter. Ultimately h 
hot water in their bathrooms 2! 
in their parlors would displace ¢ 
the hitching-pole, and the dog- 
in those days Edward Wethertf 
be forgotten. 

Redfield swept through the t 
turned up the stream directly t 
high wall of the range, which was 
and abrupt at this point. They 
several charming farm houses, 2nd % 
western sky grew ever more glorious ¥" 
its plum-color and saffron, and the rave 
reasserted its mastery over the girl. 
last they came to the very jaws of t 
canon; and there, in a deep, natural g7 ve 
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tonwood trees, Redfield passed 
gh rustic gate which marked 
ng of his estate. The drive- 
gravel, and the intermingling 
ianted shrubs and pine trees 
eare of the professional gar- 


was far from being a castle; 
vas very like a house in Bryn- 
nt that it was built entirely of 
gs, with & wide projecting 
hydrangeas and other flow- 
< bordered the drive, and on 
terrace a lady in white was 


slowed down, and scrambled 
out; but his voice was 
as he said: ‘Eleanor, this is 
rford. She was on the point 
the blues, so I brought her 
explained. 
ltedfield, quite as urban as the 
a slim little woman of deli- 
very far from the ordinary 
of a rancher’s wife. Her man- 
politely considerate, but not 
‘ordial (the visitor was not pre- 
hers), and though she warmed a 
fter looking into Virginia’s face, 
che id not by any stretch of phrase be 
called cordial.” 
“Spe you tired? Would you like to lie 
gown before dinner?” she asked. 
“Oh no, indeed. ~Nothing ever tires 
»” Virginia responded, with a smile. 
You look like one in perfect health,” 
continued her hostess, in the envious tone 
ne who knew all too well what ill- 
meant. ‘‘Let me show you to your 






The house was not precisely the palace 
the cowboy had reported it to be, but it 
vas charmingly decorated, and the fur- 
nishings were tasteful. To the girl it was 
as if she had been transported with in- 
stant magie from the horrible little cow- 
town back to the home of one of her 
dearest friends in Chester. She was at 
e exalted and humbly grateful. 
We dine at seven,’”’ Mrs. Redfield was 
saving so you can take a cup of tea 
wut spoiling your dinner. Will you 
venture it?”’ 
f u please.’ 
Very well; come down soon, and I'll 
have it ready. Mr. Redfield, I'm sure, 
will want some.”’ 
rginia’s heart was dancing with de- 
is home as she came down the 
1 little later. She found Mr. Red- 
feld at the farther end of a long sit- 
ting-room, Whose dim light was as rest- 
ful (after the glare of the tawny plains) 





’ 











as th ice of her hostess was to her 
ears, Which still ached with the noise of 
profane and vulgar speech. 

Redfie'd heard her coming, and met 
her half-way, and with stately ceremony 
showed her a seat. “I fear you will need 


something stronger than tea after my 
exhausting conversation.” 


“I hope, Hugh, you were not in one 
r talking moods?” 
“IT was, Eleanor. I talked incessantly, 





ing an occasional jolt of the ma- 


“You poor thing!’ This to Virginia. 
u deserve a two hours’ rest be- 
nner, for our dinner is always a 
and tonight, with Senator 
here, it will be a convention.” 
He rned to Virginia. ‘‘We were talk- 
ing old times ‘before the war,’ and you 
know it never tires veterans to run over 
ancient campaigns—does it, Lee 


talked, Mrs. Redfield studied 
with increasing interest and fa- 
soon got at her point of view. 
secured a little more of her 
ich matched fairly well with the 
her husband had _ given. Her 
‘S Were swept away, and she 
her young guest as one well-born 
-educated woman treats an- 


st she said: ‘‘We dress for din- 
t any frock you have will do. We 
t iron-clad in our rules. There will 
neighbors in, but it isn’t in any 


‘irginia went to her room, borne 
nh @ new conception of the possi- 
Nes of the west. It was glorious to 
think that one could enjoy the refine- 
nent, t comfort of the east, at the 
e that one dwelt within the in- 
hg shadow of the range. She caught 
phetic hint in all this of the 
ge when each of these foothills 
he peopled y those to whom 
‘s of mind and grace of body 
itual, Standing on the little bal- 
ch filled the front of her win- 
looked away at the towering 
smoky purple against a sky of 
£ gold, and her eyes expanded like 
‘ the young eagle when about to 
mself upon the sunset wind. 
ar of a waterfall came to her 
afar on the sage-green carpet 
me wer mesa @ horseman was gal- 
ping swiftly. Far to the left of this 





a Sculptured table-land a band of 
o- ~ 1, while under her eyes, formal 
fac; Urban home, lay a garden of old- 
ashioned English flowers. It was a sin- 
gular and 


the moving union of the old and 
“Ore. the east and the west. 

all r table and on the pretty book 
vin, ue found several of the latest 
"ta ne if poetry and essays, and the 
: its dainty covering and ample 
estified quite as plainly of taste 
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The Spring Suit That Will Make 
| * Pia $15 = oe ‘ 
ow Ready at othcraft Stores Meu TF ee 
OU have a right to expect a lot from a CLOTHCRAFT 


$15 suit. Beyond a perfect fit, you should ue Special 
have the inner qualities that count for dura- N°513Q0 “inpsrame $19 
bility and permanent shape—good cloth Goto the nearest Clotheraft Store 
and scientific tailoring. pg By A 


Clothcraft Blue Serge Special No. 5130 at $15.00 fs made for men Look for the Clothcraft Label on 
of taste who can’t be comfortable in a suit that isn't just right in fit, the neck of the coat, and the 
style and quality. cope A oy 

We have had your measure since 1846. Clothcraft isthe product of vital points of your suit—the 















our 67 years’ experience. The Clothcraft Dealer knows how to fit you, things on which long wear and 
Clothcraft Scientific Tailoring takes the risk out of clothes buying, and fine fit depend in any suit at any 
gives you a suit that you can prove when you put it on— prove for fit price. 


Get this week's {issue and read 
the full story about Clothcratt 
Clothes. 


If you can’t find the Clothcraft 
Store, write us direct and we'll 
send you a card of introduction 
to the nearest dealer, the Cloth- 
craft Style Book for Spring, anda 
sample of 5130 Serge. 


with you own eyes, and for quality by the guarantee in the inside coat 


pocket. : 

In addition to Blue Serge Special No. 5130, Clothcraft {a made in The Joseph & Feiss Co. 
many other fabrics and colors, in all sizes and many styles at $10 to Founded 1846—Oldest American 
$25. Manufacturers of Men's Clothes 

Every Clothcraft suit is guaranteed by both maker and dealer to be i 
absolutely all-wool, and thoeonenly shrunk. This guarantee furthep 631 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. 
assures you first-class trimmings and workmanship, satisfactory fit and md 
service, 











Paint Quality Depends Upon Pure Linseed Oil 


More than on any other one thing. Linseed vil is the vital ingredient in good paint—it strikes into the wood 
as no other oil can, takes the place of the live sap that has dried out, prevents decay. 

Of course, the other ingredients, the formula and the processes of making paint must be right, but unless the 
linseed oil is good and pure, the paint will be unsatisfactory. 


Minnesota Paints 


have for 43 years given satisfaction to users everywhere. Their success is due, in main, to the Minnesota Linseed 
Oil we use in their grinding and mixing. We make Minnesota Linseed Oil ourselves, in our own mills from the 
finest Northwestern Flax. It is thoroughly refined and aged—in proper condition for grinding with paint. It is 
| | specified by Government Architects in paint used on Government work. 





Minnesota Paints are listed first in one of the states where the paint laws are most stringent. That’s another 
proof of their quality—proof that they must give better protection, are easier to apply, have greater covering capa- 











Minnesota Paints the cheapest on the market. a= 
We make “A Special Paint for every paintable surface.” 


Write for name of the Minnesota Paint dealer in your town, if you don’t know him already, 
Write anyway for Booklet “Painting Things Right’ and color card. They're FREE 


MINNESOTA LINSEED OIL PAINT CO. 


**For Forty-Three Years The 1115 Third St. So., 
Best Paints Made.”’ — Minneapolis, Minn. 


| city and last longer. When you figure how much surface a gallon will cover and protect satisfactorily, you will find 
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il Stop Your Losses from 











Before You Pay oS 4 
Little pigs only a few weeks old are often found loaded with | Read This Letters ,2279 fe¢,Ss!-Vet to my hogs and lost none. o* 9* SOF “i 
worms. Hogs of all ages suffer from these deadly parasites. | have had cholera bad. One west of me, on adjoining farm, lost about forty ow OL » on 
‘ » WY » TUN hogs 4 
Then cholera, swine plague and other conta- AW 







and pi with cholera; the one east, on adjoining e ~ “> 

farm, lost all be be had, ing four.’’ +d , 
“A.J: HOFFMAN: Leipste, Ohio. 40° gg Ke , ras oe 

Send No Money—Just the Coupon ,.° APRS ae a is 

If you will fillout thecoupon—tellme ,0" 4W™9? ee Sf ff ff 
how many head of stock you have— 9” 4 ny ae ff ff 
mail it to me, I’ll ship enough Sal- 0 SOY ae i 
e <a, > il 


total loss of many dollars. I'll stop all this quiek with Sal- | Vet to last them 60 days. Yousimplypaythesmall , 


gious diseases get in their destructive work. 
Stock troubled with wormsdon't thrive; they 
cough, have fever, act dull, and don't gaina 
pound. Your feed is wasted; your profits are ° 
stolen, Your animals frequently die, causing 


7 4 ~ ae Pi 
Vet, the great worm destroyer and conditioner. I have done | freight charge when it arrives, and when the 60 ows a a5° MT ee 
it for thousands of others. I'll do it for you, before you pay ee eer tke aa oe ae e oo , 





fore . Se ie 
me a penny, if you will just send | free intestinal worms, I’ll cancel the Ss Roo p Pgh P ¥ a 
me the coupon. charge—yon won’t owe me a cent. - See. 


Re oy CM ME oA a 
S. R. Foil, Pres. THE $.R. FEILCO.,DeptW Cleveland, Ohio‘ Sie 4o MP AP os 
» 

















i j . **Sal- Aa h 5 id 4 Ibe. 
lcci cmap nenen or pn mh 1b oh ‘or each hog or couuane ry 
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50c TO JANUARY 1, 1914 








SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


TO JAN. 1, 1914 
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1914 JANUARY 1914. 
SUN.| MON | TUES| WED | THURS FRI.| SAT. 
5 ee: pZ (Sl Sl4 

yy Yad 8&}91} 10} 11 
4115|16)17| 18 


0} 21) 22)25) 24] 25 ill pay till Jan. 


26 {27 | 28] 29] 50/31. 1, 1917— 
}] nearly four 
years. 
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Special 
$2.25 will 















































The subscription price of Wallaces’ Farmer 
is $1.00 per year—and worth it. Comes every 
week and is always practical and reliable—the 


one farm paper you can farm by every day in the year. Money back 


if not satished. 


Wallaces’ Farmer always stops when the time is out. 








MR. REGULAR READER OF WALLACES’ FARMER: 

There are some good farmers right in your own community who do not yet read Wallaces’ 
Farmer. These folks are not acquainted with the paper, and therefore do not realize how practical 
and helpful it would be every week in their business. They would like Wallaces’ Farmer just as 
well as you do yourself and would find it just as valuable as you do if they would only read it awhile 


Tell Every Neighbor About This Special Trial Offer 


Did you ever stop to think that it is worth something to you personally to have Wallaces’ 
Farmer read in all the homes around you? It makes more prosperous farmers, broader citizens and 


and get acquainted. 


better neighbors where it goes. 


As a public-spirited citizen you owe it to your neighbors and to 


yourself to help encourage good farming, clear thinking and right living in your home community. 
May we not count on your help in this good cause? It means something to us, of course, but it 
means vastly more to your neighbors and to you. 


Something Valuable in Return for Your Help 


Just to show our appreciation of your help, we will send your choice of either the Special Pliers 
or the Combination Wrench, described below, free as a premium fora club of only three new trial 
subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer at the special rate of 50c each. Both tools will be sent free for a 
club of six new names. Trial subscriptions start the week they reach us and continue every week 
till January 1, 1914. No special authority needed to accept this offer. Simply send in the club at 
once and select your premium. Anyone may send one or more trial subscriptions at the special 
rate of 50c for the balance of 1913. ($2.25 will pay till January |, 1917—nearly four years.) Expir- 
ing subscriptions may be renewed at the same price. 








6'2 inches long 


Special Pliers 

Handiest all around tool made. With it 
you cut and splice wire, pull staples, grip 
rods and nuts, and use it as a screw driver. 
The pivot is adjustable and the pliers will 
handle up to I}-inch pipe. There are hun- 
dreds of uses on the farm for this little tool. 
Drop forged from the best open hearth 
steel and case hardened. It should be 


found in every tool box and will be worth its cost every day. Price 50c postpaid, and well worth the money. 








Combination Wrench 


Drop forged from the finest tool steel 
and fully guaranteed. It is 8} inches 
long and weighs 10 ounces. A pipe 
wrench, a nut wrench, a screw driver 
and three dies for cleaning up and re- 
threading rusted and battered threads. 
Dies will fit all bolts used on standard 
farm machinery. An all-round handy 
tool for the farm and shop. Will work 
in closer quarters than any other wrench. 
Easily carried in the hip pocket. Price 
50 cents, but worth more. 








Gentlemen—Inclosed please find $ 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK OR A LETTER 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


RE-THREADING 


- PIPE WRENCH 
MONKEY WRENCH BEFORE AFTER 








trial subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer, until January 1, 1914. 


As a premium for three NEW trial subsceibers you may send me [_] Special Pliers [] Combination Wrench (Mark the one you want.) 


From 
Post Office 


Name of Trial Subscriber 


_ ‘Send additional names on any plain white paper 


Address All L Letters to 


-WALLACES’ FARMER, 


Date 
State. 


Town Wrench or Pliers Amt. 





Des Moines, lowa 





and comfort. Her hands wer, 
as she put on the bright m: 
which was all she had for ey 
She felt very much like the 
again, and after she had don: 
to look nice, she took a seat 
rocker, with intent to compos: 
her meeting with strangers 
were dining without visitors 
as she heard a carriage dri: 
little later, a galloping horse 
yard and stopped at the dow; 

“It all sounds like a play,’ 
herself, forgetting for the n 
she was miles away from at 
a lonely ranch house under th 
ows of the mountains. 

She heard voices in the ha 
of them had a very English 
that sounded precisely like t} 
heard on the stage. It was 
@ man, big, hearty, with 
throaty gurgle which is so s 
London that one is certain to 1 
suit and riding breeches ass: 
it. Act last she dared wait no 
taking courage from necessity 
the stairs—a pleasant picture 
yet somewhat subdued maider 

(Continued next wee 


WHILE YOU WAIT | 


Hard Luck. 

“Did youse get anything?” 
the burglar on guard, as his ] 
from the window. 

“Naw, de bloke wot lives hers 
ver,’ replied the other, in disgust 
“Dat’s hard luck,’ said the 
youse Jose anything?’’—Ohio § 

nal. 











Father and Son. 

The ten-year-old son of a 
congressman came home from s 
day recently and said: 

“Father, where were you bor 

“Why do you ask, my son?” 

“Oh, I want to know right awa 

“T was born in England,” said 
father. 

The boy drew himself up pr 
said, with a triumphant air: 

“Well, we licked you good in 
twelve, didn’t we?” 


Wy ard 





Facetious. 

It was a very hot day and the fat 
mer who wanted the 12:20 
through the gate at just 12:21. @ ell 
suing handicap was watched with ab- 
sorbed interest both from” the train ani 
the station platform. At its conclusion 
the breathless and perspiring knight 
the road wearily took the back trail ani 
a vacant faced ‘‘red cap’’ came out to re 
lieve him of his grip. 

“Mister,’’ he inquired, ‘‘was you tryir 
to ketch that Pennsylvania train’ 

“No, my son,”’ replied the patient man 
“No: I was merely chasing it out of th 
yard.”’ 





A Cautious Lender. 

The shrewd laird of Lanark 
whom the Boston Journal calla, | 
dently experienced the difficulties 
lecting money lent to friends. 

‘‘Laird,’’ a neighbor accosted 
morning, “I need twenty pounds 
be guid enough to tae ma note 
ve’re money back agin in thre: 
frae the day.”’ 

“Nae, Donald,” replied the 
canna do it.” 

‘But, laird, ve hae often done 
fer yve're friends.”’ 

‘Nae, mon, I canna obleege \: 

3ut, laird—”’ 

“Will ye list to me, Donald? 
as I took ye’re note, ye'’d draw t! 
pounds, would ye nae?” 

Donald could not deny that he 

“I ken ye weel, Donald,”’ the | 
tinued, ‘‘and I ken that in thre 
ve'd nae be ready to pay me 1 
Then, ye ken, we'd quarrel. But 
to quarrel, Donald, I’d rather 
when I hae ma twenty pound 
pocket.” 

Easy When You Know How. 

A little girl was looking at a }icture® 
a number of ships, when she € aime 
“See what a flock of ships!” . I 
rected her by saying that a floc! 
was called a fleet, and a fleet ot 
called a flock. And here we ma 
the benefit of the foreigner wh 
tering the intricacies of our 
that a flock of wolves is calle 
and a pack of thieves is calle: 
and a gang of angels is calle’ 
and a host of porpoises is calle: 
and a shoal of buffaloes is calle 
and a troop of partridges is call«! 
ey, and a covey of beauties is 
galaxy, and a glaxy of ruffians 
a horde, and a horde of rubbis! 

a heap, and a heap of oxen is 
drove, and a drove of blackguards 

a mob, and a mob of worshippers 

a congregation, and a congregation © 
gineers is called a corps, and a 
robbers is called a band, and a band” 
locusts is called a swarm, and swam 
of people is called a crowd, and casi 
laneous crowd of city folks is 
public.—Exchange. 
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OF GENERAL INTEREST | 












County, lowa.—Field work is 
a ootget is ain Oats seeding will be- 
a ance on the uplands. Live stock 
ing ' ugh in good shape. The cold 
ae has been hard on early pigs that 
st “ not well sheltered.—J. 





——_—_» 





wild Pigeons.—There is no longer a wild 





Said ¢ goon alive in the United States. A re- 
bt of $1.000 was offered for a mate for a 
van pige 1 in the Cincinnati zoo, but no 

| edie were offered, and now the last 
oe ra ff birds which numbered mil- 

nd ona ony a few years ago has gone—died 
of a proken heart, it is said. 
A Philippine Island Farmer.—Aguinaldo, 

, a few years ago the famous Filipino rebel 

“Sve tM ager, is now engaged in farming and in 
ees then the manufacture of a special brand of 
bags iL hemp braid for hats. This is typical of 
hee. the change that has taken place generally 
a ss: jn the lippines during the past few 
‘ years. 


ened ting Agricultural Knowledge.— 
a million people took advan- 


: More than Bh 
AIT tage of “educational trains’ sent out 
through e rural districts last year by 


the state agricultural colleges of thirty- 
according to figures compiled 


one states, 
isper py F. B. Jenks, of the United States Bu- 
merge reau of Education. 
S @ lay. Wright County, lowa, Adviser.—The 


ist, hoard of directors of the Wright county 











; agricultural extension department have 
State Jour. entered into a contract by which they se- 
cure the services of L. O. Wise, as county 
giviser for Wright county for a period of 
three vears, beginning June 1, 1913. Mr. 
miner Wise is a graduate of the Iowa Agricul- 
epee as ‘ollege, and has lived on a farm all 
i and is believed to be unusually 
1 litied for this position. His head- 
quarters will be at Clarion, Iowa. 
i 
said the Kansas Wheat.—Wheat promises to be 
a bumper crop all over western Kansas 
roudly and this spring. Reports from Barton, Paw- 
nee, Rush, Edwards and Ford counties 
1 eigh indicate that the moisture has been suf- 
fcient all winter to keep the crop in good 
shape. In Russell county it was reported 
that prior to the snows the plants seemed 
alive, but that only in the low places did 
be itseem to be growing well. Reports from 
there this week are that everything is in 
: ¥ fine shape. 
[| with ab- 
(ain an" Well Dragged Roads.—The roads around 
eAge pias Sheridan, Mo., were never in better con- 
_Snigit | dition than they are this spring, and the 
mt a cause of it all is the use of the split log 
> CULTOTs Hh Grae When the last snow fell, several 
: J farmers thought it would be well to make 
mn? apath through the drifts with the drag, 
atient maz and while they were about it, the snow 
rat natal nas Cleared from the level stretches as 
rell. It worked so well that others fol- 
wed the example. Not only was trav- 
eing good while the snow was on the 
ground, but when it began to thaw, the 
center of the roads dried almost imme- 
diately. There was no _ inconvenience 
from mud 





Railroad Aids Counties.—The Burlington 
railway has decided to give the agricultur- 








al expert movement in Iowa a big lift. 

To every county through which its lines 

e laird, ‘I operate, the Burlington will give $150 a 
jear for at least two years, as soon as its 

ne the like ‘armers and business men organize and 
Nre a man for agricultural promotion. 

= This proposal affects thirty-two counties 
: iM southern Iowa, and means a maximum 
Several 


> Ag sone OMribution of $4,800 a year. 
;/ "thern Iowa counties are likely to get 
sme of this money Mont- 





very soon. 





he wou éomery county is already entitled to it, 
e laird ¢ ‘ecause it is organizea and has an ex- 
‘ree mont pert. Pottawattamie county is also like- 
Sa en y to be asking for its $150 a year very 
a ¢ reve Ae SOOT, 


Horticulture for Rock Island Lines.— 
e Rock Island railroad is increasing its 


™ 







Staff of agricultural advisers, the latest 
addition ing Professor E. R. Bennett, 
. Tteulturist of the Colorado Agricultural 
ollege vho has been appointed horticul- 






the Rock Island lines, and has 
egun work. Professor Bennett 
ah uate of the Michigan Agricultural 
“ege, and has had large experience in 
‘ommereial orcharding, as well as with 
the Connecticut and Colorado agricultural 



































Slleges. He will give especial attention 
M fruit and vegetable growing, particu- 
aw hages, cauliflowers, celery and 
caw? rofessor Cottrell, agricultural 
a ssioner of the Rock Island lines, is 
) ently determined to be of the greatest 
ange se to the farmers along this rail- 
A he gg if he is permitted to continue, 
Devin... Jter a time, have a staff of agri- 
Of the. experts equal to the staff of most 
> «“Ne @ericultural colleges. 

Pure. ‘ed vs. Grade.—It is supposed, 
—" among horsemen and farmers, 
tha, tS More to rear a pure-bred colt 
eo ; ear a grade. The animal hus- 
el artment at the Kansas <Agri- 


lege has begun an experiment 
t this question this spring. Pro- 














fessor W. A. Cochel has selected twenty 
colts, ten of them pure-bred Clydesdales, 
Percherons and Belgians, and ten grades 
of the same breeds. All the colts are fed 
in an open shed, ahd during the day are 
kept outside in the pasture. Their coats 
are heavy and they are in the best of 
condition. The question to be answered 
is: Has a pure-bred the same oppor- 
tunity to develop as has the grade, or is 
it as much a matter of feeding as of 
breeding? Some of the colts are import- 
ed and some are home-bred. The experi- 
ment will be conducted under conditions 
that can be duplicated on any farm. Care- 
ful records will be kept and results pub- 
lished. 


Good Grade Cow.—During the past ten 
years there has been owned by the col- 
lege of agriculture, Ohio State University, 
what appears to be a grade Red Polled 
cow. No special information is known as 
to her history, for she was bought of a 
cattle dealer. Each year the total record 
of her milk production and percentage of 
fat in the same has been recorded. Dur- 
ing this period of ten consecutive years 
she has produced 60,935 pounds of milk, 
containing 2,549 pounds of butter-fat. The 
average record for these ten consecutive 
years is very close to 6,100 pounds of milk 
and 255 pounds of butter-fat. On the 
basis of estimtaed butter, this cow would 
have averaged nearly 300 pounds a year. 
The record for 1906 was a poor one, on 
account of the cow being dry for some 
considerable period of time. In 1904, she 
produced 8,777 pounds of milk and 379 
pounds of butter-fat. For the last three 
years she has averaged about 6,100 pounds 
of milk per year, and 230 pounds of but- 
ter-fat. She originally cost about $50, 
and is known in the university herd as 
No. 196. She is an interesting example 
of what may be secured in continuous 
production through a term of years, from 
a fairly good grade dairy cow. 

Apart from the temporary interruption 
to railroad traffic, as well as industry 
and commerce generally, caused by the 
flood disasters in Ohio and Indiana, and 
by the great storms throughout the mid- 
dle west, there has been little change in 
domestic trade conditions. Notwithstand- 
ing the appalling loss of life and property 
in the afflicted region, reports from 
Omaha and other points devastated by 
tornadoes early in the week indicate that 
the work of recovery has already begun, 
while there is a nation-wide movement 
to cojperate with the state and municipal 
authorities in the flooded district in cop- 
ing with the situation there. There will 
no doubt be increased difficulty in ob- 
taining prompt deliveries of iron and steel 
products; but before the floods caused 
suspension of work in certain places, the 
situation in this industry was marked by 
great activity in most branches. In the 
dry goods markets there is still a large 
volume of business to supply immediate 
needs, but comparatively little buying in 
anticipation of future requirements. The 
shoe trade is quiet as far as fall orders 
are concerned, while leather is firm and 
hides are moving slowly. The heavy rains 
in the south have caused an advance in 
cotton. Building operations are active. 
The net surplus of idle cars is increas- 
ing, but is not unduly large, while rail- 
road gross earnings for the first three 
weeks of March showed a gain of 7.4 per 
cent. Estimates of April interest and 
dividends show an increase of about $18,- 
000,000 over a year ago, due chiefly to 
larger dividends by industrial companies. 
Foreign commerce continues large. The 
statistics for the port of New York show 
exports $14,960,442 for the last week and 





imports of $18,925,257—a reduction in ex- 
ports, but a marked gain in imports. 
Abroad, the fall of Adrianople foreshad- 


ows an early termination of the Balkan 
war, and has still further improved the 
international monetary situation, espe- 
cially in Germany.—Dun’s Review. 





Beef Terms.—The following from the 
Kansas Industrialist will be of interest 
to some of our readers, who perhaps do 
not know the terms applied to beef of 
the various sorts: “Carcass beef’ in- 
cludes both full sides and quarters. The 
classes are steers, heifers, cows, bulls 
and stags. The grades within the class- 
es are prime, choice, good, medium, com- 
mon, and canners. The grades are based 
on differenecs of form, thickness, finish, 
quality, soundness, and weight. ‘‘Native’’ 
carcass beef has sufficient finish to indi- 
cate grain feeding: is comparatively com- 
pact in form, thickly fleshed, mature in 
proportion to age, and consists chiefly 
of medium to prime steers, heifers and 
cows of heavier weights. “Westerns” 
are relative'y ‘‘rangy”’ in form, “grassy” 
in color and general appearance, coarser 
in quality and inferior to “natives” in 
finish, consisting largely of common to 
good cows and steers. ‘‘Texas’” beeves 
are light-weight carcasses inferior to 
‘“‘westerns’’ in form, finish, and quality, 
usually bruised and showing considerable 
age, consisting chiefly of medium, com- 
mon and canner cows and steers. ‘‘Year- 
lings” are carcasses of young steers and 
heifers of 400 to 700 pounds dressed weight 
with sufficient quality and finish to be 


sold at retail or on the butcher's block. 
“Butcher cattle’’ are those especially 
adapted to butcher-shop trade, and con- 
sist principally of medium to choice heif- 
ers, steers, and cows. ‘‘Kosher’ cattle 
are beeves that have been slaughtered, 
inspected, cleansed, and labeled in ac- 
cordance with Jewish rites, and include 
medium to choice steers, cows, and heif- 
ers. ‘‘Distillers’’ are steers, bulls and 
stags that have soft, ‘‘washy” flesh and 
“high color,’’ characteristic of cattle fat- 
tened on distillery slops. They are prin- 
cipally of medium and _ good grades. 
“Shipping” beef refers to that sent to 
eastern cities, and consists chiefly of 
steers, heifers and cows of medium to 
prime grades. “Export beef’ is made up 
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mainly of medium to choice heifers, and 
includes good and choice heifers, heavy 
cows, bulls and stags. 


Rat-Proof Corn Crib 


We selected a spot entirely removed 
from other buildings. This is essential 
because rats can jump quite a distance 
from one building to another. Level the 
ground. If it is necessary to cut into a 
bank, cut back several feet, so rats can 
not jump to the building. 

Our crib is built double. It is sixteen by 
twenty feet. The crib space on each side 
is six feet wide, and there is eight feet 
for driveway between. We used sixteen 
glazed tile two feet long and eight inchs 
in diameter for foundation, spacing them 
equally. We dug the holes about eighteen 
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hp. A ths size attached to a 
Rumely Pump Jack 


pumps water for you at low cost, 


Rumely-Olds Saw Rig 
and lay in a handy yiupely of wood in 


spare moments. You can't _imagine 
how many ways you can use 
till you have one. 


Send for Data-Books— on the -Olds 
Engine, No. af on Tana Ries, 


RUMELY PRODUCTS co. 
Power-Farming Machinery 
Home Office: LaPorte, Ind. 7} 





inches square and about two feet deep, 
and pounded rock in to within five inches 





of the top. Then we used concrete mixed 
in the proportion of two parts cement, 
two parts good sand and two parts clean 
gravel, to fill level with top of ground. 
The tile were set flange down, and the 
flange was almost covered with the con- 
crete. After it was plumb, we filled the 
tile to the top with the same mixture, 
tamping just enough to settle it. The base 
should be covered with a few inches of 
sand and kept wet a day or two to pre- 
vent cracking. 

It is slatted up and down with inch lum- 
ber, four inches wide, and in putting it up 
a@ space equal to the thickness of a silver 
dollar was left between the boards. After 
shrinking, this left sufficient air space. 
We cut rafters to allow one foot projec- 
tion. 

Cut and put rafters up and nail on the 
sheathing before putting on siding, then 





ee the Load 


WEHMILLER 
Self-Loading Hay Rack 


Our rack is made strong snd 
durable—it is a great labor saver—it saves one-half 
of your time in loading and one-half the time in 
unloading—spreads easily in barn. Write 
descriptive matter and prices. 


WEHMILLER MFG. CO., Dept. A, Clarinda, lowa 


to give satisfaction. 





let siding fit up close against sheathing 
board or roof, fitting carefully around the 
ends of all rafters. This is necessary if 
sparrows are to be kept out. We used 
galvanized iron roofing. 

We built the floor of inch boards four 
inches wide, leaving small space between 
for shattered corn to fall through. The 
chickens get it, so it is not lost. 

We fill from driveway, but under no 
circumstances must a wagon or anything 
else be left in driveway for mice to climb 
upon. We made a step to get into the 
door of crib, but it must be removed every 
time after using. We seldom need to en- 
ter it, for we made a box about six inches 


inches. 





This Big 18-inch All-Round Handy 


FARM WRENGH 


Weighing 3 Ibs., sent prepaid on recetpt of $1. Will 


grip any size pine, — nuts and fittings up to 2 


Marshalitewn, lowa 


Order to 
SUPERIOR WRENCH Co., 





from the bottom and entire length of crib, 
through which we take all our corn. 

An extra nailing girt is inserted on the 
side containing this box, which is made 
of boards a foot wide and a foot high. 
This box is built on the outside and a lid 
is fitted on it with padlock and hasp. The 
siding being cut out on the inside allows 
the corn to fall into the box. 


write 


Saskatchewan Valley 


I have wild and improved farms for sale or rent. 
Low prices, easy terms; good climate, soil, 
hunting and fishing, markets, schools and churches. 
The center of the hard wheat belt. 
anteed as represented. For full particulars call or 


FRANK A. PARKS, 





Mice and rats simply can not climb the se Bohemian families want work on 
farm. Acquainted with all Kinds of general 

farm work. Want work through entire year. 

Sekerka, 2207 Eighth Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


glazed tiles, and a little care in keeping 
things away from the building will make 





it free from these pests.—H. W. Woodruff, 
in Ohio Farmer. 
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ance Policy Yet? 


of time due either to accident or sickness. 
surance at a moderate cost. Our policies 
disease. No medical examination required. 
any time you wish. 


Write today for full particulars. Address 


Department W, 


Bankers Accident Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Iam a farm (owner, renter, laborer). 





Have You Taken Out That 
Accident and Health Insur- 


If not, why not? Surely it will pay you to protect yourself from loss 
We give you reliable in- 
ay for any accident or any 
You pay as you go—stop 


BANKERS ACCIDENT COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


For Convenience Use the Coupon 
ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Send me particulars of your Special Farmers’ Policy. 
My time is worth $ 


per month. I am-...... years old. What will it cost me? 
Name a tisaen cope eae eee er 
4-4-13 Address 
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Legal Inquiries —= DANDY GATE 
Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered These gates are not Pr ea 


in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an wg 9 eat mg en re 

answer by mail is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. f ll f _ sD lita ) 

This fee should always accompany inquiries of a full of t Aspect pak qual- ) | : 

purely personal nature which are not of interest to ity, satisfaction and ae , ' x 

Others. The full name and address must be signed epoca! pn pro ' a . pa ee a ages Oma) 
‘ 4 » ote a 7 

to all inquiries, but will not be published. Write triple-galvanized, high- SELF-RAIl SIN GA ES 


legal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. carbon 8 
Make All Your Fields Pig 7; 
ght 
( ( N atter how good your fer 
DRAINAGE QUESTIONS. | lowa Gates unless ens have gates to atch me 


On Every Rod of An Iowa subscriber writes: The filling of this serviceable and ornamental gate is — og ved small — othr hm 

en : ia a extra close diamond mesh. Gate has strong frame, pat- osing forage—profit—you might jne 
f . b ; he diff (1) Has a township the right to make ent latch, ete. Comes in all sizes; plain and fancy oes. as well have. ‘i Met Just 
encing - uy 1s not the differ- a water course and then drain the water Style E Farm Gate, illustrated below, is another With Peerless Gates and Fencing 


i i ou pay. uall -oOming Oo is course = leader sold at a much lower price then asked for other , as an eae 
ence in the price y eer Us y coming from thi Dy urse through an un gates of its kind. Painted or galvanized. All sizes. rhe 2 Apaathe med oe , le enough 
§ als é y enoug’ 


low price fence is the dearest. In buying natural drain‘ (2) Does the length of Th “ 
t . I é « : e best lumber dealer in your town has these f TES 
fencing take time to look into the way time a road has been established free tes on sale. If you don’t Sane his name, write us to turn large animals and Close 
it is built. Find out how it is made, the township trustees from the obliga- or booklet, name of dealer, special prices, etc. enough to turn small pigs. 
galvanized, woven, etc. Then buy the ae fein ware or as wate 1 IOWA GATE CO., 5 Clay St., Cedar Falls, ta. GALVANIZED throughout, are 
fence that has the ear-marks of quality, tion o aking care of the water an rust-proof, last longer and look better 
strength and long life. You'll find it wash coming from this main water ~] than painted gates. 
cheapest inthe end. Investigate course? (3) If the grading is done by the a | pie Myra Pir our complete fence 
township along the water course, is it and gate catalogue. 
Square Deal Fence not the township's place to take care of ___ «PEERLESS WIRE FENCE CO. 
the water coming from the water course?” Sumo SUT weg Wecats” seormeeenagy PITT 217 &. Adrian, Michigay 
“3 PERE Ts . : 

(1) The board of supervisors of any ie Me, 8 ie wel 

have the power to straighten, - ae 
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Just get a postal card and write right 
now for our catalog. It tells how we 
prepare the steel—draw it into wire— county 
annealit, galvanize it, weave it. widen, deepen or change any natural 
It tells about the SQUARE DEAL water course whenever the same. shall 
LOCK whi: h double grips thiestay wires be of public utility or conducive to the ‘ 
above and below the strand wires, public health, convenience or welfare. i 7 4, 1] 7 a 'e 
Tells why the Wavy Strand Wires keep They mav locate ditches. drains and em- ® 
Square Deal Fence always tight and bankments Ww the limits of public : 
Ooue — 1e - inte He a b . i ! Alt ts yh t O . 55 n 
trim, Summer and winter. highways, to be so built as not materially Cost only one-third as much as ordinary iron, wire or gas pipe 
Tells Fow the one-piece Stay Wires . is fe Sith sjubie  tnawsl When 4 gates, but last twice as long. Neat in appearance—pbest and strongest gate 
rcome sagging and bagging. Why ey bea aticeh aN tl LI ogi dcachen i hooe ; made—light, easy to handle, opens both ways. Boards are double bolted 
Square Deal Fence is the cheapest— constructed, ditches and drains shall be between eight angie steel uprights and double truss braces. guaranteed never to sag. 
iow it saves money for you. under the control of the board of super- | Cost Less Than All Wood Gates—Last 5 Times as Long 
Jou need to read our catalog and get Visors TI ‘ the power and Can't Sag Gates are furnished complete, ready to hang, or just the Gate Steels which 
ces before you buy. duties of boar of supervisors when the 3 gee ecg mon Reset geepoards. Patent seit locking hinge feature-—reinton 
drainage istricts ave been located. v. Improved Elevating Attachment permits the gate to be raised fall length 
all gone) we will send you a fine Four- ) No : neg nee duames have patel ertetat cle from 5 to 30 inches, 6o small stock can pase under, and to swing over snow. 
Section 2-Foot Rule FREE, postpaid. been constructed in a located drainage | 30 Days Free Trial and fe es ee ee 
osts = oY 4 f TARR : s + b 
A postal will do. district and along public highways, they 5 Year Guarantee < 


THE KEYSTONE STEEL AND WIRE CO. | shall remain unde he supervis -- and ond HOS Shestert prices yor can't sord 
a6) 116 Industrial Street sae “0 t} ' boar f supe themes! of the $3 mies: Send f vn -—e ree 
coun In whit tney Situated, 

(3) Yes. When a dri ze district has ROWE MANUFACTURING CO. 
nec- 465 Adams St., Galesburg, lil. 


essary that ditches or drains be located 
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been established, and it has become 

















within the public highway, these ditches 
and drains shall be ) ilt as not n 

terially to interfere vith public travel, 
and the cost of keeping them in repair 


. _ ae 2 See: See Harmonious Beauty and Permanent Protection are Combined in 
i Ms Cyclone Cemetery Fence and Entrance Arches. 





above inquiries relate 
a locality where drainage district has Special prices to Placed around the community burying ground they 
been located, it is the duty of the town- \Churches and Ceme- are an expression of remembrance and devotion by the living and give 
ship trustees to expend tl revenues from itery Ass’n’s. the last resting place of loved ones a well-kept appearance 
each road district upon the roads in that eee 7 Built to last, of heavy galvanized wire, in various or: 
district, and they can not be compelled : tal patterns. Are cheaper than wood and much more orn 
to expend funds in excess of what comes ’ ° . mental. Designed for publicparks and private grounds 
into their district. Invariably, each road . wy} — 4 ey ee Write for FREE Illustrated Catalog. 
district has less revenue than is neces- z PIL Cyclone Fence Co., Dept. 83 Waukegan, Ill, 
sary to keep its roads in repair and good 
order, and therefore the officers must use 
their aiscretion as to where they will 


Ss :. Ny : spend the money. 
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¢ 1U = EF g ite eee DRAINAGE DISTRICT—BUYING A 
fe now tn use by a million 
farmers, it will please you also. ae HORSE. 
Buy quality, endurance, ease R y : 
and speed—pass up and \ An - 
Beware of 1) What steps can a land-holder 
Cheap imitations take to secure an outlet to a drainage WOoOoD 
made only to sell. Attempts to . ditch when his land lies outside the drain- y 
copy the iwan Augerare proof | es niatcick. Sut ; Bihan eae rh ped enmparien /ng 
of its great worth and thesatis- age district, yu whose natural outlet | of Iron an ire 
faction it gives. The Iwan } \ lies that way? He has never had an op- Lawn Fencethat " JS PER 
Auger cuts fast and easily, portunity to get his land in the district we sell from S$ ro 8Oc. PER FOOT. 10 styles of Farm and Poultry Fence from 16 ro 50c. 
> aucun when os m ring 2) A buys a } os fr i BR ach ienaine ROD. Yard gates, cemetery and park entrances, ALL SOLD DIRECT TO CONSUMER AT 
, e pmo \ (Z P. IVS ¢£ horse fror a vho verbally 
from hole. It's the most useful I aia fae ae Uap r eae MANUFACTURERS PRICES. We have no agts. 
tool on the farm. Sold in sizes H guarantees him t he ound. C, t Ne nine- and save you DEALERS PROFITS. Write today 
3 to 16 inches diameter. i teen-year-old son of A, witnesses the pur- jor our FREE 48 PAGE CATALOG. 
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Buy from your dealer and save } chase Within a week the horse develops y H ¢ 
freight. Look for our name on P ee sags ola sees eee 3 ae cel E G Oo i H 
7 = ‘ ; string halt Has A any recourse? UP-TO-DAT MF e Z ! Maas 
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Iowa subscriber asks: 


handle casting. Most dealers 
sell lwan Augers. If yours does , or . . We \ CNA 
not, ask eatorhapeckan eriante ee (1) The board of supervisors of any | 967 N.10,ST. TERRE HAUTE, IND. : A aetna iy 
introduce. Write for Easy j vs county have the power to establish drain- - 


Digging,” booklet & catalog enn ai ; és } rains cele 
while our address is before you. age districts and cause ditches, drains and WOVEN Roof Your t: 


» IWAN BROS. 3 pa ees te ee eee St 0 or Than Th @ —- 
Box P, South Bend, Indiana Fis : ened or changed. One or more land own- [ ll : [ bl Buildings W aj 


ers may petition the board of supervisors 











Get posted on the tools you 
need. Theres a lot to know to establish drainage districts and cause 
about post hole sugers. tile tools and bay knives. | jands to be drained, when it is shown 


that land overtlows or is too wet for cul- 


tivation, and the public benefit will be Shingles 


promoted. Owners of land may drain the i 

— same in the general course of natural What's the use of paying big prices for ro 

and Gates give ' drainage, whereby the water will be car- atngics oF Sheed, Geers tee tae Ge ton 
your home privacy and J ried into some natural water course. and factory for less money. And we pay the fy 


. ! 
}t ay av distinction Strong, durable Ny : . 
f d : > . lh a ee oe ke arhaliyv » = 
MN handsome, easily erected. Send postal 4 when such drainage is wholly upon the : 
TD ta Tim for catalog and prices. Phil owner's land. he shall not be liable in Filled with solid steel bars instead War $ ing 
TR = «We pay freight damages to any person of woven wire. Double automatic 
—$———— 7 A sac ge ahaa Re ey (ae oe ae 2 latch locks gate, you don’t have to outlast 4 ordinary roofs. Our famous Tightcote FP: 

THE CYCLONE ’ , : Lh ourse if he is able to es fasten it. The whole gate raises to swing ao gre asp fire-proof, weather-provf s 

ar ms tablish that the horse was uns¢ above snowbanks (other gates drag in the snow at | proof. ey come in big sheets ready to nail « 
165 Willson Avence CLEVELAND, OHIO , time the hinge end). Guaranteed and shipped on 30 days | eheathing. Any man can doit, noexpertneeded. Nor 
time trial | quired. No extras to buy. Every Edwards roof) 
of fact ths days against lichtning by a $10,000 Guaranty Bord 


Heavy Close fr Fenc@ rearer weight of vestimons. BL, GADE, 25 Main St., lowa Falls, Lowa | asi Sota Gating st ata antounding coi 


i ive si f your roof. Write! 
24c Per Rod powit' THE EDWARDS MFG. COMPANY 
Steel Farm Gates $2.% and up. HEDGE FENCE IN MISSOURI. Lory deat ° 


3 7 | \ 1306-4356 Lock Street (89) Cincinnat, 
Galvanized Barb Wire, $1.55 per : : | =] Pp t id t 
spool. Our large catbiasan rar A Missouri subscriber writes | Sf reve n $s °o 
fences for every purpose, gates, os Rite we x cS — ‘ e wil Ww 6 long i 
eg een a Mee low A and B join farms: each keeps up aeee 2 gp octets foment ice as long if 
rect from factory prices his own half of the fence: part of A’s is : r 
sent free to any addres. Se eee ee ee eer cae” ae AVENARIUS CARBOLINEUM 
ie > ere fl ial > nougi iO posts, = (Registered 
THE MASON FENCE yd is four feet on A’s side of the line. so Guaranteed to preserve all wood in or above 
Leesburg, Obie trimmed on B’s side that he cs urn the ft ground. One gallon covers 300 sq. ft. Freight 
5 ea 1 Ming Petia ws ft; : sis3 nee E prepaid. Circular free. Beware of imitations. 
division line proper with is plow. Can 4 he 
B ARGAING B make A cut this hedge? If so, could | r. aa ia pend ay 
a gg pee he make him cut it all, or would he be al- 
a sbonnens wet Pea eb hip toa lowed to thin it out, leaving some of it 
Send fo’ i . : Ei 
all caiaeie ae sees Ca GREET stand for posts Give proceedings B 


book and | 
seis Sees anew | Would have to follow. A Constant Water Supply SAVE THE CORN ROOTS 
is easily maintained without expense 
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Under the laws of Missouri, a hedge 
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- ia fence is a lawful fence, providing it is at 
LAWN FENCE least four feet high Partition fences RIFE RAM | with my surface and deep cultivator 
must be along the boundary line . mmmeny Operates with three or more They scour where others won t, leave 
— O95 See Many designs. Cheap as ¥ z eae eee sia? a % allons per minute from a smooth, handle and run very easy * 
Yj XX X¥ wood. 32 page Catalogue can not compel A to remove the fence Jom. stream, artesian well or spring. and and horses. Your money will be returt 
oe Benen) f Ghat pes fans on unless he makes complaint to a F a head or slanting fall of three or shovels don’t please. Send for book:*t. 
‘ : : urches an meteries . . more feet. Free inforn on request. 
Ry < of the peace of the township, which jus- ge . CHAS. BURMEISTER, Sutherland. low? 


Coil i : : : 21: ini 
i rine ana ae tice has the right to determine the law- RIFE ENGINE CO., 2140 Trinity Bldg.. New York 
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eulr the fence. No division fence 
eae removed without the consent of 
yee ,wners, unless the party desiring 
: eemove his portion shall give the other 
alain <ix months’ notice, in writing, of 
ig intention to remove the same. 


ADVERSE POSSESSION OF ROAD- 
WA 





4 Minnesota subscriber writes: 

H any years does it take in Iowa 
to ; across private property to be- 
“arr legal road? Can they hold any 
: ks than just a wheel track where 
the) -vel as long as there has not been 
any done on same?” 

Ur the laws of Iowa, title to an ease- 
ment real estate may be claimed by 
virt adverse possession thereof for 
the d of ten years, but the use of 
iis ré estate shall not be admitted as 
evidence that the party claiming the ease- 
ment right-of-way has this right. The 
fact adverse possession must be es- 
tablished by evidence distinct from and 
independent of its use, and that the party 
agail whom the claim is made had ex- 
press notice thereof. The person claim- 
jng must be able to show that his pos- 
session Was adverse and under claim of 
right The mere use of a right-of-way 
over another’s land with knowledge there- 
of on the part of the latter but without 
claim of right or title is insufficient to es- 
tablish a right-of-way by prescription. 

DESCENT OF PROPERTY. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

‘If a husband and wife own a farm 
in common, that is, if the deed is made 
to both of them, and they have no chil- 
dren, how does the law provide for the 
disposition of the property, first, upon 
the death of the husband, and, second, 
upon the death of the wife? If the prop- 
erty is deeded to the husband alone, 
what share is the wife entitled to upon 
his death, and in case it is deeded to the 
wife alone, what share is the husband 
entitled to upon her death?” 

In the case inquired about, the hus- 
band and wife each own an _ undivided 
one-half of the property. Upon the death 
of the husband, there being no children, 





the fe will receive one-half of the 
1U ‘s interest in the property. The 
eY 1ing one-half of his interest will 
£ s parents, or their heirs. Upon 
the e's death, the husband will be 
entitled to receive the same interest in 
her property as she would receive in his 
prope . Of all property belonging to 
either the husband or the wife, the sur- 
viv there being no children, will in- 
her ne-half of the property belonging 
to the deceased; the remaining one-half 
will go to the parents of the deceased or 
their irs. 

RAILROAD RATES ON SHEEP. 

{n Iowa subscriber writes that, having 
ty ars of sheep to ship, he ordered a 
doul leck car. The railroad did not 
f a double-deck car, but fur- 


urn im 

} single-deck cars, and charzed the 

ck rate. He asks whether, un- 

> rules of the Iowa Railroad Com- 

ion, the railroad is required to fur- 
double-deck car. 




















Under the Iowa rate, sheep in double- 
de irs take the same rate and the 
Sa iinimum as cattle, and the Jowa 
ru vides that where a railroad com- 
pan unable to furnish double-deck 
cars single-deck cars may be fiir- 
nis} hipper, the same rate and mini- 
mur ight to apply on the two cars to- 
get) s upon one double-deck car of the 
mil as ordered by the shipper. If 
i espondent has been charged more 
the louble-deck rate on these sheep, 
he entitled to collect the overcharge 
Iron e railroad company. If they do 
not ake settlement within reasonable 
ume rt the matter to the Railroad 

Ce ion, Des Moines, Iowa. 

INHERITANCE TAX. 

A wa subscriber writes: 

is the law regarding the inherit- 
anc in a case where the owner of 
pro dies leaving a will, and hy the 
te t the will the property is to be- 


is wife as long as she lives, and, 


é death, to be equally divided 
ar er children? Has the state the 
ne appraise the property and col- 
ve per cent inheritance tax?’’ 

i case above given, the state can 
n ect an inheritance tax as the 
yp! descends to the direct heirs of 
U eased person, namely, his chi!- 
drer If by the will the property should 
de i to the nephews or nieces, or oth- 
er iteral heirs of the deceased person, 
the ite could collect the tax. Where 
1 ears from the will that the prop- 
% escends to the wife and children, 
tne ate has no right to cause an ap- 
Praisement of the property to be made. 
An Towa subscriber writes: 
,. | & widow with no children desires 
— her property to her sister’s chil- 
rel, would they have to pay an inherit- 
ance tax on the property or money they 
— As Some of the sister's children 
a, . Seuth Dakota, where part of their 


property is situated. If she dies, 
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What You Buy VN ZAK 
In his laboratory work of a lifetime and selling his various scientific products ' / ah # 
Dr. Hess (M.D., D.V.S.) has always taken our farmers into his fullest confidence. i/ \ 3 
He believes that the farmer should know exactly what he buys. Itis his belief that ¥ 
_ the more people that know what Dr. Hess Stock Tonic is made of the better. Thenthere |/|@ Pea 
is no mystery, no exaggeration—all claims that Dr. Hess Stock Tonic willincrease growth | : A 
and milk and relieve stock ailments can be verified by referring to the medical writings 
or the U.S. Dispensatory. The formula for ‘}) 
D Stock Toni 
P. Tess StOCc OnIC | 
is printed in the left-hand panel here with extracts from the U. S. Dis- }/}’ 
pensatory. Dr. Hess even goes further and makes this proposition: |/ > 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonic Our Proposition:—Feed Dr. Hess Stock Tonic to your horses, your cattle, [/f 7: Vs 
contains: k your hogs and your sheep; especially when you are preparing for —, ; 
—_— , Digestive market. If you are not convinced beyond the shadow of a doubt that B==—— 
P senate i Ake tnd ; it has proven a paying investment by increasing digestion, improving f= 2. --->> = _— 
REMI WoEtnEspollac: the general condition and appearance, keeping your animals free from , . 
Sulphate of Iron. Blood disease and free from worms, go to your dealer and heis under con- Ge 
Builder and General tract with us to refund your money. 7 « 
Tonic. Dr. Hess Stock Tonic in 25-lb. pails costs you $1.60; 100-Ib. sacks $5.00. oe 
Sulphate of Soda. Laxa- Only costs 6 cts. per month for the average hog. ee 
tive and Liver Tonic. Furthermore, for any condition which Dr. Hess Stock Tonic does not x 
———s ti pre io us — of La Information Bureau and special prescrip- F 
. on will be furnishe . - 
Epsom Salts. Laxative. you free of charge og t" 


Nitrate of Potash. Stim- 


ulates kidneys, 
Charcoal. Pre 
Noxious Gases. 





DR. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland, Ohio 


yee’ qt 


vents 


Penugreek. Tonic and 


Aromatic, 


The above is carefully 
compounded by Dr. Hess 
(M.D.,D.V.S.), with just 
enough cereal meal to 
make a perfect mixture. 


Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 





back if it doesn’t. 


= comentiunte of a a sonle are pom printed is the package. 

effects poultry must derive from these ingredients. We guaranteeitto make your hens lay more 

chicks to robust maturity, shorten the moulting period and keep your flock Nardy and well. Stee 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will. 


DR. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland, Ohio 


Your druggist will tell you what beneficial 


INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE 
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Pittsburgh Perfect Fence 
ER 
ay ‘ THE ‘‘ Pittsburgh Perfect’ line of Electrically Welded Fences is the best 
— i = looking, most effective and durable made for FIELD, FARM, RANCH, <p 
~ LAWN, CHICKEN, POULTRY and RABBIT YARD and GARDEN | 
purposes. | 
There is a special design for each special purpose, as well as the general ne = 
farm fence styles. For greatest fence-economy and perfect and lasting saliss FO 
faction, buy the style best suited to your particular requirements. 
All ‘‘ Pittsburgh Perfect’? Fences are made of special Open Hearth wire, 
heavily galvanized, and, by Electrically Welding all wires wherever they touch, a 
a one-piece fabric is produced which goes up easiest, and stands up stiff, even and 
| firm during years of real fence-service. | 
Enthusiastic ‘‘Pittsburgh Perfect’? Dealers everywhere. 
See the nearest. Get our new Catalogue, full of valuable a. 
information for fence-users—sent free on request, f 
PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY == 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Makers of ‘‘Pittsburgh Perfect’’ Brands of Barbed Wire; Bright, Annealed and Cal- 
= vanized Wire ; Twisted Cable Wire ; Hard Spring Coil Wire; Fence Staples; Poultry LL 
Netting Staples; Regular Wire Nails; Galvanized Wire Nails; Large Head Roofing Crave = 
_ Nails; Single Loop Bale Ties, and “Pittsburgh Perfect” Fencing. hg 
A 
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without will, would her sister inherit all 
without being liable for the inheritance 
tax? 

According to the law of Iowa, all prop- . a 
erty within the jurisdiction of this state, the field tS a] t h 
whether belonging to a resident of this W re | as 
state or ne hich sha pass by wil 
or by sta es of inheritance of this or Made the great de- 
any other state to any person other than 
to the father, mother, husband, wife or 
lineal descendants f such last named mand for Fuller 
persons, shal! be subject to a collateral 
inheritance tax, so that . i 


this state, of the wi 





sister or her 











ateral int 


the 


& Johnson 
Engines 


qdov 


chi 





ta is real 





estate, the state of I not compel 
a payment of an int tax on that complete 
ee ee 
sister or her children 
73 years Of man- 
PERSONAL TAX. ufacturing means 
i GE MED economical, service- 

pa owa SUudSC ge w ares oeeads able and dur- 

‘Have remover rom South yakota, A 
where | was living in 1911. Received no- FULLER able engines. 
tice to pay my South Dakota personal & Write for Farm Pump 
taxes. Do I have to pay them?” JOHNSON Engine or General Purpose 

If you become indebted for personal FARM Engine Catalog. State which. 
taxes while living in South Dakota, and POWER MOPAR A. & JOHNSON 


removed therefrom 


and without your goods being seized for 
taxes, you owe the taxes the same as you 
would owe any other debt, and could be 
compelled, 
that debt as any other debt. 


though | 


without paying them, 


MFG. CO. (Est. 1840 


4 Wermouth Street Madison, Wis. 


When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. _ 


Double-Efficiency 


Engine 








iving in Iowa, to pay 








840 (32) 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


April 





DANADA’S OFFERING 
| The American Rush to 
fo The Sett er Western Canada is Increasing 
d In the 
Free Homesteads *.... 
Districts of Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta, there are 
thousands of Free Homesteads 
left, which to the man making 
entry in 3 years’ time will be 
worth from @20 to @25 per acre. 
These lands are well adapted to 
grain growing and cattle raising. 
Excellent Railway Facilities 
In many cases the railways in 
Canada have been bullt in ad- 
vance of settlement, and in @ short time 
there will not be a settier who need be 
more than ten or twelve miles from aline 
of railway. Kailway Rates are regulated 
fm by Government Commission. 
el SOC ICIAL CONDITIONS. The Ameri- 
can Settler is at home in Western Canada. 
He is not a stranger in @ strange land, 
having nearly a million of hisown people 
already settied there. If you desire to 
now why the condition of the Canadian 
Settier is 80 prosperous write to any of 
the Canadian Government Agente and 
send for literature, rates, &c., to 
Frank H. Hewitt 
Des Moines, lowa 
W.V. Bennett 
Room 4, Bee Building, Omaha, Neb, 
R. A. Garrett 
316 Jackeon St. St., Paul, Minn. 


or add Supt. of I oaenih 
Ottawa, Canada. 














Missouri Farms 


GRUNDY COUNTY, MO. 
Corn, Wheat, Clover and Alfalfa Lands 


Highly improved farms of 80 acres up. Good 
roads, good schools, good markets All 
kinds of fruits, natural groves, mild climate. 
Many Iowa farmers here, all prosperous. 
Most natural dairy country inU.8. Taxes 
very low. Easy terms. Low rate of interest. 
Small cash payments required. Write me, 
stating about what you want 


H. J. HUGHES, Trenton, Missouri 


Seller of Missouri Black Dirt. 
DO NOT OVERLOOK 


“HOMESEEKERS” Stcnruer 


Buy a farm right now in Central Eastern Minne- 
sota, in the famous Snake River Valley of Kanabec, 
Milie Lacs and soutbern Aitkin counties. There you 
will find the best clover lands in the United States, 
to the big markets. Only 65 miles from St. 
Paul and Minneapolis and an equal distance to Duluth 
and superior Unsurpassed for stock, dairying and 
diversitied farming. Very easy terms to homeseek- 
ers. Weare one of the oldest real estate firms sell- 
ng farm lands in Central Eastern Minnesota and we 
ire in a position to give you the best selections at 
the right prices 

Write us for free maps and full information, to 


CHAS. F. SERLINE LAND CO., Mora, Minn. 


or to our Branch Office at Muscatine, iowa 


F FREE 











close 





iterature will be sent to anyone 
interested in the wonderful Sacra- 
mento Valley, the richest valley 
in the world. Unlimited oppor- 
tunities. Haag CES of acres available at right 
prices. The place for the man wanting a home in 
the finest climate on earth. Write to a public organ- 
ization that gives reliable information. 


Savciawaene ae CALIFORNIA 
To Exchange For Horses 


SACRAMENTO, 
1600 acres Canada land to trade for registered horses 
Percherons or Belgians preferred. Land lays close 
to RK. R. stations; some improved. Will exchange 
all or part of tract. Address the owner, 


Ww. KR. KYLE, 


IOWA 





Hargrave, Manitoba 





The best in the state for the 
money. A few for exchange. 
Write your wants to 


FARM 
te cee 


BUY NEW YORK FARMS NOW 


Best lands. Best crops. Best homes. Biggest 
barns. Finest schools. churches, roads and trans- 
portation. For list of New York farms address 
McBURNEY &€ Cv., Fisher Building, Chicago, Il. 


Come to Minnesota 


Better Corn, Clover and Alfalfa lands for the money 
than anywhere else in United States. Dairy and Live 
Stock is Our Motto. We offer you reliable service. 


HODGSON & RINK, Fergus Fa Falls, Minnesota 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don’t fail to write me for 
list of Farm Bargains 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 

We sell our own lands. 

Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO.,. Willmar, Minn. 


Minn. Clover and Dairying Lands 


Send for my bargain list of improved lands from 
#11 to $20 per acre, near town and railroads, good soil, 
in the hardwood belt. Write 
N. EK. JONDAHL, Cass Lake, Minnesota 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


ie the place to go for good homes, low prices, and 

easy terms. Send for full information. Address 

The Allen County Inv. Co., Iola, Kans. 
in Howard 


lowa Lands For Sale & Bors: 


to $100 per acre. Large list om request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, ia. 


























a SA LE—500 improved farms southern Minne- 
sota. For prices, terms, MOREHART-ATCHI- 
SON LAND COMPANY, Mankato, Minnes<ta. 
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OF GENERAL INTEREST 














For Sore Shoulders.—Ic. P. Baker, vet- 
erinarian of the Idaho experiment station, 
mmends that the shoulders of the 
horses be bathed with a solution of tan- 
nic acid in aleoho! or glycerine, about 15 
per tannic acid. Rub the shoulders 
several times a day with this solution, 
alternating with a salt W&ter solution. 
This will tend to toughen shoulders 
and prevent them from sore 
with the spring work. 


reco 
cent 


the 
becoming 


Alfalfa Campaign.—Professor Holden, 
who is now with the International Har- 
vester Company, in charge of their ex- 
tension work, proposes to organize a cam- 
paign to encourage the more general 
growing of alfalfa. Beginning early in 
April, he will start automobiles in various 
counties of the corn belt, which will carry 
lecturers on the subject, and literature. 
Campaigns are now being organized in 
five different states. 

Stallion Bill in indiana. —Through the 
efforts of the Indiana Draft Horse Breed- 
ers’ Association, the Indiana legislature 
has followed the example of Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and other western states, and en- 
acted a law which provides for the en- 
roliment of stallions and jacks kept for 
public service. It is very similar to the 
Iowa law. It does not go into effect until 
January 1, 1914, thus giving stallion own- 
ers ample time to arrange to comply with 
it. Copies of the law can be obtained 
from C. ID. Thompson, secretary of the 
Indiana I>raft Horse Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, Lafayette, Ind. 


Legislature.— Among the 
the Missouri legislature 
was one creating a state highway com- 
mission and a road district plan which 
will make possible the sale of rock road 
bonds issued by such district; an 
interconnecting system state dragged 
roads of about 9,600 laid 
out and dragged series 
of educational 
lated to improve 
souri’s rural 
drainage bills 
to provide drainage 
for southeast 


The Missouri 
laws enacted by 


also 


miles, all to 
as state roads. 
bills we calcu- 
the condition of Mis- 
Also a series of 
which wi!l make it possible 
and flood protection 


Missouri. 


schools. 


Sheep Experiment.—\n experiment is 
being conducted by the sheep department 
of the Illinois Agricultural College for the 
purpose of determining the efficiency of 
oat straw and corn stover for fattening 
western yearling wethers, when fed with 
shelled corn and linseed oil cake, pea size, 
and when fed with corn alone. There are 
eight lots of fifteen each of uniform year- 
ling wethers. They are fed at regular in- 
tervals twice daily, all feeds used being 
chemically analyzed, and fed under shelter 
in combination grain and hay racks. The 
experiment will end in March. 


has 
the 
years 

his 
has 


Milk Goats.—A Massachusetts man 
introduced the milk goat industry to 
United States. For a number of 
he has maintained a small herd for 
own family use, but until recently he 
not been able to sell the product. Now 
a number of wealthy people in a near- 
by city are buying the goat milk at 25 
cents per quart, and consider it much 
better than cow's milk The goat dairy- 
man has been compelled to import more 
milk stock. He is a firm believer in the 
industry. A number of his goats produce 
four quatrs of milk per day. 

Stallion Registration in 
our Illinois readers who have mares to 
breed, or who own stallions, should have 
sulletin No. 3, of the stallion registration 
board of the state of Illinois. We gather 
from this bulletin that during the year 
1912 there were 9,677 stallions in service 
in Illinois. Of this number, nearly 4,000 
were grade and 2,700 were Percherons. 
There were 1,200 standard breds, and 3 
grades and pure breds. One-half of the 
stallions in service in Illinois were Per- 
cherons (grades or pure breds), and al- 
most one-half of the remainder were 
standard breds. This bulletin gives the 
name, breed, age and ownership of each 
stallion in Illinois. Our Illinois readers 
may secure it by writing to the State 
of Tllinois, Stallion Registration Board, 
Springfield, Il. 


Illinois.—All of 


Rural Credit 
of a new Ohio 
written by H. ¢ 

of agriculture. 


Bulletin on Rural Credit.-—‘ 
in Germany”’ is the title 
State University bulletin, 
Price, dean of the college 
In this bulletin, Professor Price, who spent 
last year in Europe, studying rural eco- 
nomic problems, explains in detail the or- 
ganization and operation of the various 
rural credit systems of Germany. He says: 
“The high state of cultivation to which 
the farms of Germany have been brought, 
and the large crop yields, are undoubtedly 
a direct result of the rural credit system 
that has made capital available for im- 
proving, fertilizing, and cultivating the 
land. To farm intensively requires the 
investment of a large amount of capital 
for labor, fertilizers and operating expens- 
es, and as the United States begins to 
adopt more intensive systems of agricul- 
ture, it will call for the investment of far 
greater capital than in the past.” Per- 


| 


| 
| 





btain this bulletin shou!d 
Mann, editor, Ohio State 
Columbus, Ohio. 


sons 
write 
University, 

To Have Good Roads.—Polk 
braska, has in a measure solved the 
problem. Under the present law, a high- 
way engineer is employed, and he has 
entire oversight of the road work in the 
county. Last year the county bought a 
fifteen horse power tractor to pull the 
grading machinery, and it proved a 
highly profitable investment. Thirty miles 
of dirt roads were graded and worked 
into almost perfect shape; so much 
that a little judicious work with the road 
drag from time to time will keep them 
in splendid order. This work cost on an 
average $38 per mile, which is not at all 
exorbitant when it is remembered that the 
effects of last season's work will extend 
over years to come. 


county, Ne- 
roads 


has 


s0 


Advertising Missouri.—A hundred thou- 
sand dollars will be spent by the civic 
organizations of Missouri in the next few 
years in bringing farmers and industries 
to the state, and thus developing its re- 
sources, if plans of the Federation of Mis- 
souri Commercial Clubs are successfully 
carried out. The commercial clubs of 
Kansas City and St. Louis, and, in fact, 
al! the organizations in towns of any size 
in the state, have endorsed the project 
and promised to support it financially and 
every other way. The money will be sup- 
plied by the civic bodies themselves, and 
will be spent in a newspaper advertising 
campaign. ‘‘There is no western state in 
which the people are more alive to devel- 
opment,” says William Hirth, president 
of the organization, ‘‘than Missouri today. 
Take the farm adviser movement, for in- 
stance. Missouri is leading in that.” 


Stock Food Agents.—A Buchanan coun- 
ty, Iowa, subscriber writes: “For the 
past eight months there has been a man 
in this part of the county representing 
a drug company located in an Iowa town. 
This agent claims to be selling the goods 
on their own merits, and gives two or 
three months, as may be desired, to try 
them out, He agrees to cancel the 
order with the company and give you a 
receipt for the same in case you are not 
satisfied. Some of the neighbors tell me 
that he promised to cancel their orders in 
case their hogs died with hog cholera. All 
the orders, far as I can learn, have 
been turned into the company, and the 
company demands payment, and Mr. 
Agent does not stand by his agreement. 
I suppose is not a new game, but I 
paid $18.50 for my experience, and if some 
of your readers can profit by it, I hope 
they will.’’ 3e careful in dealing with 
smooth-tongued agents, and be cautious 
about signing papers for strangers. You 
are bound by the signed contract, and 
not by the verbal representations of the 
agent. 


also 


so 


this 


Winn Loses to Express Company.—Last 
week the Iowa supreme court rendered a 
final decision in the case brought by 
Frank ID. Winn, of Missouri, against the 
American Express Company, to recover 
damage for the of the valuable Po- 
land China hog, Statesman. In 1907, 
Statesman was exhibited at the Iowa state 
fair, and won valuable premiums. He 
was sold at the fair to J. J. Ward, of Ne- 
braska for $8,000. He was crated and de- 
livered to the express company, but died 
in its hands. Winn brought suit for re- 
covery of the value of the hog. The case 
was transferred to the federal court, and 
was taken to the United States supreme 
court on the appeal of Mr. Winn that it 
should go to the district court instead of 
the federal. The United States supreme 
court overruled Judge McPherson, of the 
federal court, and remanded the case to 
the district court. It went from here to 
the supreme court, and on the decision 
of that body was again referred to the 
district court, where it was tried out and 
a second appeal taken to the supreme 
court. It is on this last appeal that the 
present decision is rendered, and the ex- 
press company wins the victory. 

Is “Bob Veal’? Poisonous?—Laws which 
are in force in various countries, notably 
in the United States, forbid the sale of 
veal under one month of age for use as 
human food. There is a widespread belief 
hat “bob veal,’”’ as the flesh of these 
very young calves is popularly called, has 
properties detrimental to health. It is 
well known that the flesh of younger ani- 
mals is richer in water and more tender 
than that of older ones of the same spe- 
cies. The proportion of the nutrient sub- 
stances increases with age Older ani- 
mals likewise yield more of the extract- 
ive bodies: so that prepared from 
veal is by no means comparable with that 
yielded by the meat of fattened cattle. 
Veal is commonly regarded as more diffi- 
cult of digestion than beef, the reason be- 
ing assigned to differences in the texture 
of the flesh. Professor P. A. Fish, of 
Cornell University, has reported a series 
of experiments in which “bob veal’? was 
compared with market veal and with beef 
in respect to some of its properties. Ex- 
perimenfs were also carried on in which 

in seven families, 


“bob veal” was eaten 

aggregating twenty individuals, ranging 
from two to sixty years of age. The 
health in all cases was apparently nor- 


mal; nor did any family refuse a second 


loss 


soup 











another car: 
In all veal there i 

of fat as compared with b 
veal’ ‘this deficiency is nat 
what more pronounced, beca 
result of growth and age 
nutritive conditions. In the 
veal” this deficiency may be 

a considerable extent by cooki: 
with pork or other fat. Prof: 
is of the opinion that ‘‘bob vy: 
way injurious when used as 
The desirability of changing 
regulations and existing legal 
regarding the sale of very y: 
thus thrown open for discussi«: 
Journal of the American Medica 
tion. The subject is one whic! 
be dismissed or settled by a 
hazard experiments or hasty 
tions. 


helping when 
available. 


lowa Cream Checks.— 
publicity department of the |! 
Fair, some 113,200 patrons of 
creameries, reporting to the | 
dairy department in 1912, rec: 
proximately $30,000,000 for the 
fat. This would make the ann 
of each patron from his cre 
about $265. As a matter of fa 
of the farmers selling cream to t 
ery will make a good deal n 
that—$100 per month and bette 
ing at all unusual. With the 
jority of them this dairying 
side line. They keep a small 
cows, averaging, according t 
port, about seven cows to the patror 
General farming is followed by most 
these farmers. The creamery industry 
in Iowa is the second manufactu 
dustry in the state in value of 
ucts, being exceeded only by 
packing industry. The total val 
dairy products in 1912 is estimat 
the Towa Department of Agricult 
$53,000,000. From 1904 to 1909, 
of the creamery products of 
creased 72 per cent, showing 
development in the industry. 
the state ranked third among the 
of the Union in the value of 
ucts. 


Minnesota School 


LAND SALES 


JUNE, 1913 
Great Opportunities to 
Secure Homes 


At the following times and places I will hold sales 
of School and Other State Lands 


According 


herd of 








Acres 

June 5, 2P. M., Pine City, Pine Co. 

June 7, 11:30 A. M., Long Prairie, Todd Co. 4, 
*June 9,10A. M.,International Falls,Koochiching Ce. 25,00 
*June 11,10 A. M., Bemidji, Beltrami Co 
*June 13,10 A. M., Walker, Cass Co 
*June 16,10 A. M., Grand Rapids, Itasca Co.,40,@0 

June17, 9A. M., Two Harbors, Lake Co... 5,50 
*June 18, 10 A. M., Duluth, St. Louis Co. 

June 19,10 A. M., Carlton, Carlton Co.....-. 
*June 20, 10 A. M., Aitkin, Aitkin Co......-.- 

June 21,10 A. M., Brainerd, Crow Wing Co. 1340 

June 21, 3P.M., Little Falls, Morrison Co, 5,00 
*June 23, 2 P. M., Roseau, Roseau Co.. 

June 25, 11 A. M., Hallock, Kittson Co 

June 26, 10 A. M., Warren, Marshall Co 

June 27,9 A. M., Fergus Falls, Otter Tail Co, 2,0 

*Monthly Sales are held in these counties from 
Aprilto November, on dates fixed by law. 

TERMS OF SALE; These lands will be sold 
at public auction to the highest bidder: Fifteea 
per cent of the purchase price must be paid a 
the time of sale. The balance may run 40 years 
at 4 per cent annualinterestif desired. The title 
to all state lend is perfect. Not more than 0 
acres can be sold to one purchaser. Agents 
acting for purchasers must furnish affidavit of 
authority. Appraisers’ reports, showing quality 
and kind of soil, are on file in this office. Map 
showing location of lands offered, also li: st of legal 
descriptions may be obtained from this o‘fice free 
of charge. 

SAMUEL G, IVERSON 

STATE AUDITOR ST. PAUL, MINN 


Farms at Cost 
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A number of choice farms for sale in the 
of North Dakota. Will sell for what they « 
material used for improvement, etc. 

Write or come and see us. We pay railroad far 
if you buy. Address 


BOVEY-SHUTE LUMBER CO. 
410 McKnight Bidg., Minneapolis, Mint. 


Red River Valley Lands gia 


CHEAP 


Two hundred forty acre tract, also quarter sectio 
tract, under cultivation, within 20 miles of ! ee 
D., and within 5 miles of Gardner, Cass ( 

Also one hundred resiernag acre tract with 
Lisbon, Ransom County, N. D. Write for te 


WATSON & YOUNG, Stern Bidg., Fargo, No. Dat Dat 


ENTRAL MISSOURI— Write forlis 
clover, wheat and blue grass farms ¢ 
prove profitable and satisfactory for bh 
farms described and priced. Mild, healthfu! clim 
HAMILTON & CRENSHAW, Box 9, Fulton, Mo. 











Ww SELL OCEANA FARMS-—Greatett 


Fruit county. 


List free. 
BRUCE, 8S. D.. burs, 7 


W.H. WALTERS, and sells Brookings Ose 


farms, or will trade for pure bred live ‘stock 


Also Potato, Corn, Alfa! 
HANSON & SON, Har {, Mic 
—— 
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periment station work. 


A one mill state tax levy was provided 
for in a bill introduced by Senator Fran- 
cis, With the additional stipulation that 
the fund was to be used exclusively for 
surfacing highways. By the terms of 
the bill, the state highway commission 
was given directory power over all ex- 
penditures. The fund is to be appor- 
tioned to the various counties according 
to the area and by direction of the state 


poard, either the state engineer or the 

19 county engineers may have charge of the 

the states work of surfacing. Counties failing to 
41 pl complete their required number of miles 


after notice is given, August Ist, will be 


deprived of state aid. 


concealed weapons of any 
kind, Girk Knives to revolvers, will go 
out of vogue if the senate passes the 
Hazen bill, which just went through the 
house with a big majority. A two-year 
entence in 


Carrying 





the penitentiary, or $500 fine, 

Ss to is provided for violation of this statute. 

e chief of police, sheriff and county 

attorney are made a board from whom all 

ill hold sales permits to carry weapons must be se- 

‘nds cured. This is the law in Michigan and 

Acres several other states at the present time. 
peamaee 1,7 _ 

dd Co. 4,70 The first regular night session of the 

bing 00.25,00 fe house was held Monday night, the 24th, 

and from now on they will meet on Mon- 

day, Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday 

Seven bills were cleared up at 

lay night session. This appar- 











a good effect on the senate, as 
arted in for a record, and disposed 


of twenty-one bills the next day. 

The special commission on the exten- 
sion of the capitol grounds has been put- 
ting in long hours lately, considering 
three different plans for extension. These 
cover t purchase of various tracts of 

‘ail Co, 2,00 fe 28d and extending in different directions 
ities trou fr m the capitol building. Whatever plan 
7 law. is adopted, the expense is to be carried 
will be sod ME’ ten years. The buildings which have 
er: Fifteea veh proposed to come within the ten- 
t be paidat Mer period are a new office building for 
‘un 40 years the food and dairy commission, state vet- 
d. The title frinarian, mine inspectors, and a number 
re than 0 f other offices which are now over- 
or, Agents crowded, a judiciary building and a gov- 
affidavit of MP ernor’s home. Governor Clarke has con- 
wing quay sulted with the committee and is heart- 
fice. Map MBiy in favor of the proposed extension of 
> list of legd TR tne grounds. 


is office free 


The recent disasters in Nebraska, Ohio 
N and Indiana have attracted considerable 
UL, MINN BB notice at the state capitol, especially in 
——— view of the fact that Iowa had a narrow 
t scape from the severe cyclone that struck 
os Omaha. Governor Clarke issued a proc- 
ayer ‘mation asking for contributions to be 
y cost usa Jeet to the sufferers in Omaha and in the 
flooded distriets. From all parts of the 
railroad fa HM state money has been pouring in, and 
has beer 


CO. 










forwarded to the relief stations 
in the yi ‘inity of the disasters. 


Sua ge bill, providing a raise of 
‘om 5 Ut 


2 ty 0 $20 in the bounty on adult 

. Nolves, and from $2 to $5 on cubs, was 

C Passed by the house following a number 
eee a “attempts to amend in various sums. 

Samad alcohol will be the only liquor 

“oq os hy druggists if the senate rati- 

“leas Brockway bill, passed by the 






‘ohol may be sold on prescrip- 
ther liquors may not even be 
the premises. Keeping of any 
er than alcohol is made prima 


V.dence of an attempt at illegal 
—Greatest By ror first violation, the offender 
ifalf = nag S permit, and on second con- 
: ce PICS } Fy — 
—— . n, his license is to be taken away 
E the state board. 


tied 


ive ceock: 















bers over the state are elated at 
Passage by the house of the Kulp 














ness. The sale was conducted in the fair- 
est manner. Colonel Carey M. Jones on 
the block, assisted by Colonel Cottingham 
in the ring. A complete list of sales is 
found below: 


FEMALES. 
Golden Mary; Kreigh & Son, Knox- 
I i aiiaie sotesstazain.a/a¢.aiecie'e) Oia aceield 285 


— Mary 2d; Wills & Son, Pitts- 
field, Ill. 2 


Iris; Ballard Nelson, Arcadia, Ohio.. 190 
Spring Creek Lily; J. R. Kirkwood, 
EE, OO sO 200 
Golden Mary 3d; C. E. Lant, Glad- 
WE NN ang as bi siaheca.sis digasere:ors:6 a. eeiearéols - 160 
Lady Slipper; Wills & Son ........ cae. ee 
Missie 174th; Chas. Wier, Rio, IIl..... 190 
Clara 70th; Kreigh & Son ............ 145 
Fancy 2d; W. B. Cook, Aledo, IIL.... 210 
Hope; Oliver Swanson, Altona, Ill..... 210 
Shenstone Rose; J. O. Blakselee, Ra- 
Oe, ence cuseaes-Weese oes Riemann 235 
EMVONGGE SGC? WCE 6.0.65 o.civciccccwceeee 300 
Golden Lavender: Blakeslee .......... 190 
Peach Bud 8th; Leonard Larson, Vic- 
WRG | covcie. c.g ere aise tiaviese alesse Nieiware a 185 
Maple Sunbeam; Kirkwood .......... 200 
xolden Sunbeam: I. Forbes, Henry, Ill. 170 
Champion Queen; A. N. Schloeman, 
re ee een 140 
Ruth Diamond Girl; W. B. Cook...... 200 
Lady Flora; S. W. Brown, Altona, Ill. 200 
Almeda Queen; C. A. Eksted, Altona, 0 
EE A Pee ey ree ee 19 
Ethel Favorite; ; S. B. Brown, Altona 
ME esa totredce csvas ysis ae so oiaea ate ale cisals eee aris : 215 
Emma Prince; Dimick & Son, Elm- 
MPN NNN ani vo cite saeco ke 4 mid dkaierela ‘ete ieiainiace 170 
Golden Emma: Neon  ....6cccccceses 140 
Ermina 10th; Leemon Stock Farm.... 110 
Ermine. Bani; M. OBO: <.05.0e0cs.cecee 125 
a: Ser 3 ah cage lar augse ae aie ae Sc 160 
Golden Rose; Danforth & Son, Wash- 
DG ARs: ee 'aed.c-0.b75-016 5 sn a wraee eee 180 


Princess; Geo. J. Sayer, McHenry, Ill. 415 

Cherry Princess: A. S. Loveland, Mt. 
ROREAMTE, MQVWUON . 655:4510 6/00 ng. 6-05 Glaaid paver 190 

Charity Princess; Guy Adcock, Gales- 
NUNIT UNG Srerirelbiacese ¥:8,5 ecole 6 Aw seen sie caw 150 

Roan Princess; Olson ...... ji'tcnene 120 

May Princess: DaAnfOrun: «6 .00d010< 00 205 

May Butterfly; Olson ....... fe verkspsa tear 115 

BULLS. 


Pride of Linwood; Mrs. F. 
Osceola, Ill. 135 


Sultan Archer; Nelson Stead, Aledo, 
BERS esos a areal spits cases aia iorelid io eevee 3) « wo wile stniae 455 
Oakwood Sultan; Chas. Spurr, Han- 
og SE rr ere ee 295 
Champion Knight: G. M. Dimick & 
SOURS SERIA OOO. TEL. os asec. cssise $016 64 sees 260 
Champion Archer; D. H. Adcoc \lex- 
BREA ai okesaieiesarss ciaGiessivinlataieene a sca ptaeens 230 
SUMMARY. 


a; average, $199.00 


34 females sold for $6. 59 








5 bulls sold for $1,375; average, 275.00 
39 head sold for $7,970; average, 203.00 





WHITE BROS.’ ANGUS SALE. 


A successful sale of registered Angus 
cattle was held by White Bros., of Perry, 
Iowa, March 25th, when they sold around 
forty head at an average of about $155 
per head. The weather was cold and dis- 
agreeable, and the roads bad, which cut 
down the local attendance, but there was 
a good attendance of breeders from a dis- 
tance. The bidding at times was brisk, 
although the prices were conservative. 
The top price of the sale was $290, for 
Star’s Rose, daughter of the well-known 
champion cow, Glenfoi!l Rose. She sold 
with a fine bull calf at foot, and went to 
Glenmere herd. The list of sales which 
follows shows the buyers of those selling 
at $100 and over: 

COWS. 
Aug., 


Blackbird Perfection, 704 (and 

ec. calf); M. McNamara, Winter- 

Ee aa ere year 
Blackbird Perfection 2d, Oct., 7 

Chas. Escher & Son, Botna, -_. " 195.00 
Blackbird of Whiteside, Aug., 03: £ 

L. Pfaff, Jefferson, Iowa ........ 167.50 
Blackbird Josephine W., Mar., '10; 

Wm. Cash, Williamsburg, Iowa. 195.00 
Blackcap Jam, Feb., ‘07 (and b. 

ealf); P. J. Donohoe, Holbrook, 

RM eh vs i sae Geoes Oa GAS aoe 230.00 
Blackcap 33d, Mar., ’08; Geo. Ge- 

neser, Granger, Iowa ............- 105.00 
Eleme of Escher Springs, Aug., ’06; __ 

Ae en OL Re eA rar 150.00 
Entreat 2d, Oct., '06 (and b. calf); a 

S. J. Roberts, Atlantic, Iowa..... 165.00 
Eolian of Rosengift, Mar., ’08 (and 

b. calf): Chas. Escher & Son.... 210.00 
Elsie Erica, May, ’08 (and b. calf); i 

Chas Bacher € Son ..606s06ss06 225.00 
Oakfield Erona, Mar., ’09 (and b. 

calf); Chas. Escher & Son ...... 235.00 
Eulima 2d, July, ’09 (and c. calf); 

era Cee ore 100.00 


Eva Erica, Mar., 110; Wm. Cash... 225.00 





28 females sold for $4, 397.50; aver., $157.05 
9 bulls sold for $1,3 327, 50; average, 
37 head sold for $5,725; average, 





THE GALESBURG SHORT-HORN 
SALE. 


The above sale, which was made by A. 








J. Ryden, Kreigh & Son, H. G. Bower, 
and C. T. Nelson, on March 25th, was 
quite successful and satisfactory. The 
bulls were sold first, and met with a most 
urgent demand. The bidding was prompt 
and active throughout the entire sale. 
More buyers than bulls was the cause of 
this unusual condition. It was evident 
from observations made that a ‘“‘new era’ 
is dawning upon the Short-horn cattle 
business. All indications point to a re- 
vised condition of affairs for all beef pro- 
ducers. George Chandler, of Decorra, IIL, 
paid the top price of the sale for the red 
yearling bull, Lord Robin, from the Nel- 
son herd. This figure was $610. The good 
roan cow, Rosetta 13th, went to Geo. J. 
Sayer, McHenry, Ill., at $470, which was 
top price for the females. But all met 
with favor and sold at good, remunerative 
prices. It must be noted, however, that 
all the consignors submitted good, typical 
cattle, in good condition, and credit is 
due all of them for the character of the 
offering, and for the fair manner in which 
the sale was conducted. Colonels Jones 
and Cottingham sold the cattle, both add- 
ing to the success of the sale. A list of 
sales is found below: 
FEMALES. 

Violet Queen 3d, Geo. J. Sayer, Mc- 

FROMMER, iii) ctccwiet pias 4d @oaacensenawes $350 
Viola; D. F. Lawrence, Yates City, 

RAE Orc bir Glas nae ane aan beeches aweeen 185 
Charity: BM. BR. BOWOrGs  cccccicccdsccaae 110 
Missie’s l’ride; R. M. Parke Mid- 

eS Eo | ree eT 205 
Vanity; W. Hugh Young, Rushville, 

MRR 9a ssn b> Seenenie hoe ee ow seme welds ome 35 
Rosetta 13th: BAYS .cccccccsvescsvcees 470 
Lady Pearl; Ogdén & Son, Marysville, 

DE a oo ee ays ica oe CRA OR ea aa 185 
Sybil i Chas. Wier, Rio, Ill...... 159 
Snow Ball: R. M. Parker ......scccess 185 
PIO GuOOR: Wel noe cccdsweacvesusces 260 
May Queen; R. E. Stout, Kansas City, 

PA oer en ee er cee 
Charity; J. Neilson, Danville, Ill...... 
Lovely Maid 3d; Jerry Martin........ 3 
Queen of Hilldale; Neilson............ 
Golden Bidom:s Wier .c.cccsscsssccecs 20 

eGolden Bloom 2d; Wier .....ccccccsees 
Golden Bloom 5th; Young ..... aida aca 
Amelia; Ogden & Son .......... 

*Lady Dale; Willard Barrett, Viola, Ill. 
BaAly WHIitGs BStOU’ sss cccacccccccadees 120 
Miss Eva; Chas. Smith, Rio, Ill........ 35 

Zed Rose; Ben Dunn, Alexis, Il...... 129 
MING TOV 2G: TRAPPOCE cc.ciscesesacecee 185 
Lady Clara: W. B. Cook, Aledo, ®*Ill.... 200 
Village Maid 39th; Leemon Stock 

Farm, Hoopeston, TE. é.ccccccccccicies 300 
Gladness; C. W. Bond, Swan Creek, 

| PR A ener oy eee eee 200 
Cypress of Oakwood 2d; Young...... 180 
Cypress of Oakwood 3d; Young...... 100 
Helen Duchess 24d; Stout Palaisiacet ae arnecae 200 
ted Rose 2d; Mark Burnside, Maquon, 128 

Tee eT TCM eee eo, . . v 
BULLS. 

—— Hood; F. F. Markley, Ellisville, 195 

a atuiarate aiascleve Siaid «atid cele de ek cae diaree 5) 

~. Twist: ‘s.T. Smith, romnmenctine sae 

Ry de da 40 ne ORE bw 640s ae i) 

Lord Belle; Wm. Stevenson, ‘Orion, ‘Ti. 245 


Lord Robin; Geo. Chandler, Decorra, 610 
AE aki oie aa Naee oeeecae enue 
Master Dale; L. M. Hardin, Pleasant- 
ville, lowa 2 
Vain Sultan; F. F. Lawrence, Yates 
City, Ill. 
= Prince; stetied Martin, Macomb, 


gues, ‘isi *) (A, N! Sehioeman, Nor- 
way, low Sela aane ee aiato ace ee ee ew aa ae 
Chas. Earkel, Smith- 


Il 
Missie’s Ww ene 
mouth, 
Missie’s Lak 
Bull not Caen ea: cesta adda 
SUMMARY. 
females old for $6,210; average, 
bulls sold for $3,225 average, 
head sold for $9,535; average, 


$200.00 
276.00 
222.00 





BOOK REVIEWS. 
Tile Drainage on the Farm.—Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 524, issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 





ington, D. C., is devoted to the subject of 











ry < 
spn 41918. WALLACES' FARMER (33) 641 
-_ 
| Le ° lature demurrage bill. This provides that rail- | Katiska of Moncur, Feb., ’05; F. tile drainage on the farm. It contains 
The owa gis road companies are liable for a penalty Roberts ... , 145.00 | instructions for laying out a system of 
‘ ree important additions, the | 0f $1 Per day for each day they fail to Katiska of Whiteside, Oct.."08; Isen- 135.00 | Grainage, deals with the kind of tile in 
With ear the Brockway road bill by furnish shippers with cars as ordered. Katiska, June, 11; Escher & Ryan, ? use; tells how to prepare to lay the tile, 
house Pas “1 to 12, and with the indica- | Four days of grace are allowed in which rWitl, lOWS oc ccc noceaes ccenne 105.00 | and discusses how water enters the tile; 
a read - ane of ratification and to fill the order, and an additional day | Panikula, July, ’06; Escher & Ryan 130.00 | the life of a tile drain; the use of silt 
tions SU by the senate, the chances when over two cars are needed. Whiteside Pet 3d, June, ’10; HE. A. basins or sand traps; protection of the 
concurreny ] are considerably strength- am ous Jefferson, LOW, ono nce iat mouth of the drain; draining hillsides and 
pera tis anhatc preceded the Senator Allen introduced a bill which Jos. Cox, Siuiia: “Towa woe. ease, 130.00 | Ponds; the cost of tile drainage; the bene- 
n which the urgent necessity allows the county boards of supervisors | Whiteside Pride 2d, May, ‘10; ay fit and the profit from drainage. The bul- 
eae legislation was argued at to condemn not to exceed five acres for Pfaff ........ eee ecceceens ,sseeeeee 135.00 | letin is quite well illustrated, and it will 
eocaten of various forms. of obtaining gravel or other suitable road Fairland Quessie, Apr., "05; Wm. — be found very helpful to all who have 
<uction and maintenance also | ™@terial. Misuses of this material is, haar Mien De as Pratt Leys in mind putting in tile. It may be ob- 
« merits of their claims. The however, punishable by fine of $500 and | Whiteside Queen, Apr., M085 leas tained free by making application to the 
t changes made by the house are jail sentence. barger Bros., Battle Creek, Iowa 145.00 | Secretary of Agriculture. 
“The extension of the Cosson Star’s Rose, Oct., "07 (and b. calf); | a 
ude all members of the state ° Roe a ee ae. hile Making Money on Farm Crops, by Floyd 
mmission; a requirement that Recent Public Sales Namara bination siti aoa ne Sto, 175.00 z= ae eal a nd nopay ap aoe 
copies of ll settlements n te ‘ ) 1e problems gro o oO e pro- 
: sceieatoun ra rena goer on Ps RIGG-GLASGOW SHORT-HORN SALE. nes duction of farm crops in the corn belt. 
the bridge SGASiGn” ea the county anditon: This firm held a most successful sale a cog ening a, Oct., “It; M. 230.00 It is written in very plain, straightfor- 
eet that resolutions of neces. | 8, Galesburg, Il, on March 26th. The | Blackbird Lad W. 3d, May, "12; J. ee Se ee ee a 
g requirement th es S eases entire herd was cashed in, thirty-nine a AN 2s pidge ae eee able information. Price, $1. The book 
printed by the county board where | head selling f * 9 rs C. O’Mally, Bouton, Iowa ...... 115.00 x 
sity be 1 ee * 3 read selling for an average of $203. The Blackcap Lad W., Sept., 11; L. may be ordered through Wallaces’ 
. cost vf bridges or culverts exceeds white bull, Sultan Archer, topped the sale, Pfaft Fiala cet 5 Pontes “ ” 999.50 Farmer 
W) going to Nelson Stead, Aledo, Ill., at $455. Earl Erie of Whiteside, "Nov., “41: + : 
F => W. B. Cook, of the same place, was a good Z \ E. Grow, Dawson, Iowa. 225.00 
CC. bidder and buyer. Geo. J. Sayer, McHen- | pywin’ Dale, Jan., 12: Jas. Kelly, { 
president R. A. Pearson, of Ames Col- ry, Ill., paid $415 for the roan Alexandrina “Weert. towd) ....00.. i ”? 102.50 
ge, appeared before the state board of | heifer, Princess, which was top for fe- | jrica sf Whiteside, June, 13: ROD. 2 O on S 
jyeation and asked for an emergency i pone oe ee an oe “Boll, Waukee, Iowa .. a acne e MOO 
eaue +i 9Rn } ree , secured ¢ mber of goo 1ings , ’ Bee ena he se 8 0 . 
appropriation of $285,000, to replace the | for foundation stock. The demand tor a Kass. Nov., ‘11; Geo. Geneser 147.50 Secured by First Mortgage on 
chemistry building, which was burned | Short-horns continued strong throughout King Midnight, tng il; * 125.00 ; . 
last W He also favored the purchase | the entire sale, and these two-days sales sce Fy aaa lowa S$ Foremost Office 
of 165 acres of land for additional ex- | should lend encouragement to the busi- SUMMARY. 


Buildi 
Security $835,000 
Tecinated Annual Income $58,000. 


Price—Par and Interest 


We own and offer $150,000 serial gold bonds. 
secured by a first mortgage on the new Hippee 
Building at Sixth Avenue and Mulberry Street, 
Des Moines. 

Maturities are from two to nine years. 

Principal and semi-annual interest (June 1 and 
December 1) are payable at the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Co., Trustee, St. Louis. 

Iowa real estate loans are a standard of invest- 
ment value all over the country, and this loan, 
secured as it is by ground and improvements, 
which made up one of the best pieces of business 
realty in Des Moines, should be particularly at- 
tractive to Iowa investors. 


For Full Particulars Address 
Bond Department 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
St. Louis 


Subscriptions or Inquiries May Also 
Be Sent to 


Jesse F. Stevenson 
Fleming Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa 


LEAR ESTE 
GASOLINE ENGINES 


How to run, install and care for them. A big book 
of 150 pages of valuable information. Regular price 
5SUc. Just to get acquainted we will send it postpaid 
for We. ACME PUBLISHING CO., 

Box 398, Anderson, Indiana 


Riverside Stock Farm 


300 ACRES $12,500 


Splendid, highly productive New York State farm 
near town, market and all conveniences, only one 
mile to R. R. station; 250 acres mostly level river 
bottom, machine worked, spring and brook-watered 
pastare for 50 cows, 1500 cords wood, fruit orchard in 
bearing; 12-room residence, basement barn 6(x120, 
another barn 26x128, silo, 14-room tenant house; 
owner has made money, wants to retire; if taken at 
once price $12,500, only $4,600 cash, balance can re- 
main. Complete description of this and many other 
money-making farms; several to settle estates with 
live stock and tools tncluded, in “‘Strout’s Farm Cat- 
alogue 36,” just out. Gives accurate information re- 
garding climate, soils, railroads, schools, crops grown, 
markets, etc., throughout the best farming districts 
of the east. New York farm products valued at 
$245,000 yearly. 14,000,000 people in Pa. and N.Y. to 
feed. Get the facts. Write today for free copy. 
E. A.STROUT FARM AGENCY, Station 2687, Union 
Bank Bldg,. Pittsburg, Pa. 


A Good 200 Acre Farm 


For Exchange 


in southern Missouri. About one-half under high 
state ofecultivation, balance pasture and timber. 
Good set of buildings and abundance of good water. 
WIll exchange for cows or young stock. Address 
A. F. DANKENBRING, Eagle Butte, So. Dak. 


HELP YOURSELF!! 


Our Company’s Lands, while they last, are 
offered to actual settlers at prices too low to print 
them here. Beautiful illustrated folders and particu- 
lars sent to all whowrite. LAND COMMISSIONER, 
D. & I. R. R., 186 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minnesota. 


5,000 Acres Fine improved and Un- 
improved Farm Lands for Sale 


Good sofl. Easy terms. Send for price list and map, 
The New Richland Land and Loan Co., 
New Richland, Minn. 


Fort George, British Columbia 


ia the center of the heaviest railway construction 
campaign on the American continent. It ig also the 
hub of an immense agricultural, timber and mineral 
belt. For information address SECRETARY, Board 
of Trade, Fort George, British Columbia, 


Bargain in Quarter Section Farm 


Close to town—only $30 per acre, 2} miles from 
good railroad town with highschool. Rich soll, good 
surface, 40 acres good fleld and meadow, new frame 
house 16x24, addition 10x12, barn, granary, etc. Easy 
TERMS. BAKER, 8S3 St. Croix Falls, Wis. 


UNBROKEN SECTION (640 ACRES) 


for sale within four miles of town. Apply BOX 
A, Indian Head, Sask., Can. 


Loan $150 
































Please mention this paper when writing. 


WALLACES’ FARMER April 4, 1913, 
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Veterinary Queries |) Insure Your Hogs Against Disease 


TO PREVENT BLOAT. As long as you do raise hogs—see to it that they are always kept 
An Illinois correspondent writes: in good health. Hogs in good condition are not likely to become 
“IT have some new clover, seeded last diseased —get worms or have cholera. 


year, on which I expect to pasture my 


milk cows. I am a little afraid of bloat. ; J a & 
If any « them get bloated, where is the ewis e 
proper place to tap them?” 


Our correspondent should try to avoid The Standard for Half a ee y 


bloat by turning these cows gradually : 
onto this clove r pasture. At first he ih is the best and by far the cheapest 
Seon wait until the ee Yodel. preventive and hog conditioner 


joq morning, = Jasicats is peso known and as such gives the great- 
at yl ral Vv in rease tl a time “until est satisfaction. Lewis’ Lye is— 
Seer a Week 1 wil Sronewiy: We hin 80 Best for all General Purposes 


leave them o he pasture all the time. 
If for any reas agement meen of the for the simple reason that it is all lye, 98% 
STANDARDIZED. clover pasture for any length of time, he pure. ogg ye Poses my — ales | 
should go through the same precautions guarante tis t e only lye made and so 
EASY AND SAFE TO USE again when returning them. In turning by manufacturing chemists — the only lye 
INEXPENSIVE cattle on clover pasture, it is an aid in you can afford to use for— 


preventing them from over-eating if they 
— Making Soap 


are given a full feed of hay first. SE - 
In case any of these cattle bloat, and : — Softening Water 
seem likely to die, he may use the trocar | — Household Cleaning 
é é ra sha butcher knife, and ISTRY — Disinfecting 


























and canula, or a s iD 


tap them to let out the gas. The place — Destroying Vermin 
ON ALL LIVE STOCK to do this is on the left side, at that — or as = tex 
ed spot midway between the last rib, the \ 
DISINFECTS hip, and the bone which forms the loin. A Op comand 
# The ordinary animal has a hojlow spot at 1 ; @ Write today for our booklet 
CLEANSES. this point, _M he n nee duamecd <q Reader tty - : aaa ier Lew toe on 
PURIFIES. Jojo Siunty torwara, so as to reach the | [MM ZERO RRR the farm or in the home. 
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SHORT-HORNS. 
June 4 Cahill Bros., Rockford, Towa. 
June 1' Bellows Bros., Maryville, Mo, 
June 1 Howell Rees & Sons, Pilger, Neb. 
June 1 Owens Bros., Homestead, lowa. 
June 1 Whitsitt Bros., Preemption, IL. 
Oct. 31 Geo. M. Vader, Churdan, Iowa. 
ANGUS. 

Chas. Escher & Son, Botna, Ia. 

American Aberdeen Angus Breed- 

ssociation, Omaha, Neb. 

\merican Aberdeen Angus Breed- 

sociation, Chicago, II. 

American Aberdeen Angus Breed- 

-sociation, East St. yuis, Mo. 

P. J. Donohoe, Holbrook, Iowa. 

Breeders’ sale, South Omaha, 

\W. J. Miller, manager. 

HEREFORDS. 

and 7—Hereford Breeders’ Sale, 

rhornton, Kansas City, Manager. 

Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 8S. 


POLAND CHINAS. 
M. O. Watts, Fairfield, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 


~Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, S. 


Dak. 


=— 
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Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinge advertisements already running must have 
potice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
ister than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
fssne n Order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{feation or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyperon Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are eup. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
gs late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


In remitting for his Short-horn adver- 
tisement, Clarence M. Hays, of Rodman, 
Iowa, says: ‘‘My Short-horn bulls have 
been sold to the following Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers: Cc. E. Mersch, West 
Bend, Iowa; T. P. Calligan, Clare, Iowa, 
and Joe Telford, Ottosen, Iowa. Mr. Eu- 
gene Darling, of Graettingdr, purchased 
four cows and three heifers, and later gave 
an order for another Orange Blossom heif- 
er, Which was shipped yesterday. A good 

of inquiries are being received 
rt-horns.”’ 














W. N. Shanks, Worthington, Minn., has 
150 Duroe Jersey spring pigs to date, 
with a few more sows to hear from, and 
al are dving nicely. Most of them are by 
the 1912 junior champion, Chief Model. 
His grand champion sow, Model Queen 
2d, is coming through with six good pigs 
by Model Chief’s Last, full brother in 
blood to Model Chief 2d. Four twelve- 
months’ daughters of Model Queen 2d 
are in the herd by Golden Model 2d. 
Three of them have twenty-three pigs by 
Model Chief’s Last. Seven of the most 
valuable sows in the herd from one fam- 
ily are daughters of Lady Topnotcher. 
Two are by Crimson Wonder Again, two 
by D. D.’s Orion, two by Model Chief Jr., 
and one by Model Chief 2d. Two are 
raising ten pigs each. Fight boars from 
the above sows were sold the past year 
to go into pure bred herds. Golden Queen 

t first prize gilt at Des Moines, 
City and Huron, has eight fine 
Chief Select. Watch future is- 

s for further particulars concerning 

this good herd. 


THE ROBERTS ANGUS SALE, NEXT 
TUESDAY. 


1 next Tuesday, April Sth, the Walter 
Roberts herd of Aberdeen Angus cattle 
will be dispersed at publie auction, the 
sale t) take place at the fair grounds, 
Atlant Iowa. The announcement and 
other particulars appeared last week, but 
our readers are reminded that this is an 
exceptionally well-bred offering, compris- 
ing forty-eight cows and heifers, besides 
over twenty young calves that sell with 
their dams, and there are ten bulls cata- 
logued, including the herd bulls, Deceiver, 
grand champion at the Seattle exposition, 
and t voung herd bulls, Botna Va!ley 
Blac i) and Botna Valley Black Peer, 
both Blackbirds and two year olds this 
spring. Deceiver is a Pride of Aberdeen, 
and } dam, Nogegay’s Pride, by the 
grand champion, Rosegay, by the old 
champion, Gay Lad. The dam of Botna 
Valley Blackeap is the splendid Blackcap 
Echo, that topped the 1910 Escher sale 
at $505, and who is included in this sale 
With | daughter. The sale includes a 
Number of tops from other sales, and 
are a number of imported cows and 
nroduce. For sale catalogue, ad- 

.. J. Roberts, administrator, At- 
wa, mentioning Wallaces’ Farm- 
ep the sale in mind as a good place 


TRUMANS’ IMPORTATION. 
J. G. Truman, manager of the Truman 
Pioneer Stud Farm, Bushnell, [l., under 
> of March 26th, writes: ‘I am pleased 
port the safe arrival of our second 
4 ortation on the 20th inst. This 
importation arrived without a scratch, 
free frm any coughs or colds, and look- 
ing remarkably well; in fact, they are 
alreaivy on sale. This importation, in 
addit to the February importation and 
: few of our noted prize winners of last 
all, gives us a very complete assortment 
and makes our stables full, every stall 
fentain ng a _ high-class_ stallion. Our 
Tade has been very good. A large per 
0 our buyers are old customers, 
gnong whom is J. T. Dunlap, of Lenox, 
veg _Wwhom we have sold one of the 
St rising four-year-old stallions that 
las } shipped to Iowa for a long time. 
ire making attractive prices to move 
‘arge collection of stallions, and to 
room for the April importation, 
nD is due to arrive about the tenth. 
have at the present time on hand 
rising three-year-olds, Shires, bred 
_nhoted Wrydelands Farm, which 
e very attractive to breeders re- 
* strictly high-class blood, and, to- 
with all of our horses, they are 
here they will soon be sold. We 





also have a few stallions that we have 
taken from our old customers that were 
sold from three to five years back as 
two-year-olds, that we are offering at 
very attractive prices to move them. Our 
1913 catalogue will be mailed to any of 
your readers who are interested in strict- 
ly high-class draft horses, and we extend 
the ma cordial invitation to visit us.” 
Note the new advertisement of Trumans 
in this issue, and when Writing or visit- 
ing them, mention the paper, please. 


MURRAY’S POLLED DURHAMS. 


F..A. Murray, of Mazen, Ill., whose 
Polled Durham advertisement has been 
running in our paper for several months, 
writes: ‘‘We have had three Iowa men 
in the past ten days, looking for Polled 
Durham bulls, and in each case they 
were not long in selecting a good bull 
from our herd. These gentiemen were 
after the thick, sappy bulls of quality and 
breeding, and they were not long in de- 
ciding when they found what they want- 
ed. We also have sent cattle to Missis- 
sippi, Indiana, and to several parties in 
Illinois. We have some right good red 
bulls eight to twelve months old, and 
one twenty months old, for sale. Our 
cattle have a number of Polled crosses, 
with the Scotch type and quality most in 
demand. We also have twenty cows and 
heifers to spare, and can furnish young 
bulls not akin to these. Our herd bulls 
have no horns. If you want Polled Dur- 
hams, come this way.’’ Mr. Murray will 
appreciate Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
mentioning the paper when either writ- 
ing or visiting him. He will be glad to 
describe and quote prices on his bulls and 
cows and heifers by return mail if it is 
impossible for you to come. 


LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS. 


Henry Lefebure, of Fairfax, Iowa, Linn 
county, with reference to the splendid lot 
of Belgian stallions and mares at his farm, 
near Fairfax, writes: ‘I have 150 stal- 
lions and mares and colts on hand, and 
a few choice young Percherons. Six head 
were imported in October, 1912. Another 
large importation arrived March, 1913, 
making this the best and largest collec- 
tion of Belgian draft horses to be found 
in America. The supply on hand ts never 
allowed to run low, and you will at all 
times find a large and choice collection 
from which to choose. You will be de- 
lighted with the Belgian horse show, to 
which you will be treated when here. I 
can satisfy you in price: I can satisfy 
you in quality. I hope that a good many 
of your readers will get on the train and 
come to Cedar Rapids or Iowa City, and 
phone me to meet them at the electric 
car line. A car comes every hour from 
Cedar Rapids and from Iowa City, and I 
will be pleased to meet those who notify 
me of their coming. I have a catalogue 
which will be sent on request.” Mr. Le- 
febure is recognized as one of the most 
reliable breeders and importers of draft 
horses, and we believe our readers who 
want to buy a good stallion of the Bel- 
i breed, who will make his farm a 

will be more than pleased with 
those he has to offer. 


LONGBRANCH ANGUS SALE. 


Messrs. Chas. Escher & Son, of Botna, 
Iowa, proprietors of Longbranch Farm, 
will sell sixty head of selected Aberdeen 
Angus on April 16th. Each year the 
Escher annual sales are looked forward to 
with much interest, due to the fact that 
they are made up largely of cattle that 
appeal tu the man looking for something 
to improve his herd. Buyers realize the 
fact that the Escher’s have been a po- 
tent factor in introducing new blood; and 
the general public in touch with the beef 
cattle situation recognize their judgment 
in selecting and molding animal! form. In 
their approaching sale, Messrs. Escher 
have gone a step farther in the way of 
attractions than has been their usual 
custom. They are putting in fifty-two 
cows that are foundation cows; cows that 
weer selected as heifers from the lead- 
ing herds of America and Great Britain, 
as a part of the foundation upon which 
this great herd has been built, and which 
have proven good and regular breeders, 
A feature of the offering is the large 
number of those big, roomy matrons 
weighing 1,400 and 1,590 pounds, and thir- 
tv-five of them have calves at foot by the 
great Escher herd bulls named in the 
advertisement. Aside from those with 
calves at foot, all are well along in calf, 
many being due soon, In buying one of 
these cows with bu!! calf at foot, offers 
a splendid opportunity for securing one’s 
future herd bull. In bulls for immediate 
use there are eight being offered which 
were retained for this sale to accommo- 
date buyers at that time. Their private 
trade has betn such that these could 
readily have been disposed of. Four of 
the eight are real toppers; all double- 
bred Trojan. Ericas, possessing breed 
character and symmetry. Mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and ask for the catalogue 
without delay. 


NOTES FROM SPRUCEMEAD. 


Mr. J. A. Benson, of Sheldon, Iowa, 
leading live stock auctioneer and propri- 
etor of Sprucemead Farm, where Scotch 
Short-horns, big Poland Chinas and 
Barred Plymouth Rocks are produced, is 
completely sold out of bulls of service- 
able ages. The last sale was that of a 
ten-months calf by the splendid breeding 
and herd bull, Gloster’s Marshall, by 
Whitehal! Marshall. He went_to Miles 
City, Montana, at $300. Mr. Benson is 
just now doing a rush order business in 
eges. He has a large list of satisfied 
customers, and can supply eggs in num- 
bers to suit the purchaser. Note Mr. 
Benson’s new card in this issue. 

THE GRAND CHAMPION HELIX. 

The Percheron grand champion, Helix 
70340, owned by Messrs. Brown & Walker, 
Clarinda, Towa, will be available to our 
readers for a limited number of mares 
during the season of 1913, ata fee of $50, 
with return privilege. Helix has been 
pronounced the greatest Percheron stal- 
lion in America, and he was selected by 

. C. Brown, president of the New York 
Central Railway, as the best he could buy 
in France, where he won first at the Paris 





show. He was grand champion at the 
1910 Chicago International, and his colts 
are winning. A chance to get a colt from 
Helix should be greatiy appreciated, and 
if Bréwn & Walker had more mares of 
their own, the public would not get this 
chance. This firm also maintains a good 
herd of Angus cattle, besides the Per- 
cheron stud. They have had a good trade 
in Angus the past winter. See announce- 
ment elsewhere in this issue, and write if 
interested, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


AUCTIONEER JNO. D. SNYDER. 


Auctioneer John D. Snyder, of Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, offers his services to our 
readers, elsewhere in this issue. Mr. Sny- 
der was for many years a Kansas breeder 
of pure-bred stock, and for a while after 
going in the auction business he also 
maintained his herd, but he is now de- 
voting his time almost exclusively to his 
auction business, which takes him outside 
the state. He is a man of good appearance, 
strict integrity, and makes friends wher- 
ever he goes. When he books a sale, he 
works hard and energetically for the suc- 
cess of the sale from the time he books 
it until the sale is over. He is well ac- 
quainted with the fine stock breeders of 
Kansas in particular, and this state of late 
has prehaps been buying more pure-bred 
stock of all kinds than any other state. 
Mr. Snyder will be pleased to hear from 
our readers who are thinking of holding 
sales. 


GOOD PERCHERON AND SHIRE STAL- 
LIONS AND MARES FOR SALE. 


Some extra good Percheron and Shire 
stallions are offered for sale by H. P. 
Wilkinson & Bro., of Mitchellville, Polk 
county, Iowa. Messrs. Wilkinson also 
have six Shire mares to offer. They ad- 
vise us that they are an extra good lot of 
stallions and mares. The Percherons are 
steel gray in color, and range in age from 
two to five years old, and in weight from 
1,700 to 2,000 pounds. They have size, 
plenty of bone, and lots of quality. The 
Shires are bays and browns, three to eight 
years old, and weighing from 1,700 to 
2,100 pounds. Messrs. Wilkinson are sat- 
isfied that these Percheron and Shire 
stallions, and also the six Shire mares 
they offer will please Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers wanting to buy good stallions and 
mares. They especially ask that those 
on the market for a good stallion come to 
see them at once, as the stallions are 
bound to go soon at the prices they ask. 
They will be glad to meet you at Mitch- 
ellville if you notify them of your com- 
ing, or they will be pleased to describe 
and quote prices on the stallions or mares 
by mail. Note their advertisement in 
this issue, and when writing them, men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer, please. 


A SIX-PASSENGER HUPMOBILE. 


Motor Car Co., 1225 Wil- 
Detroit, Mich., now offer a 
Hupp. It has the same 
engine as the ‘32”’ touring car four-pas- 
senger, but has longer wheel base, and 
two extra seats. It sells for $1,200. The 
four-passenger car sells for $1,000, and the 
roadster at the same price, while the 
20 horse power runabout sells at $750. 
The latter is a two-passenger car. The 
Hupp has made a splendid record. The 
“32”. six and four passenger cars are 
very strongly built, have plenty of power 
to take their load anywhere, are very 
simple and easy to operate, and have 
made such an excellent record that they 
are entitled to the most careful consider- 
ation of the man who desires to buy a 
car. Their light weight means economy 
in gasoline. The long stroke means lots 
of power, as the Hupp has the longest 
stroke in comparison to the bore of any 
automobile engine made. The bore is 34 
inches, and the stroke 5%. All Hupmo- 
biles come fully equipped. The equip- 
ment includes top, top boot, wind shield, 
Jiffy curtains, speedometer, quick de- 
tachable rims, gas headlights, Prest-O- 
Lite tank, rear shock absorber, tools, horn, 
ete. The catalogue gives full particu- 
lars concerning each model, and the Hupp 
Motor Car Co. will be glad to send you 
this catalogue and to give you the name 
of your nearest dealer, so that you can 
see the car and secure a ride therein. It 
costs a very moderate amount to run the 
Hupp, either four or six passenger, and 
the tire expense is also light. We refer 
our readers to the advertisement for fur- 
ther particulars, and suggest that they 
drop the Hupp Motor Car Co. a@ postal 
card request for the catalogue, which il- 
lustrates and describes each car. 


FREE BOOK ON FARM ELEVATORS. 


A booklet which gives practical infor- 
mation on the value of the elevator in 
unloading the various grains on the farm, 
has been issued by the H. V. Schroeder 
Mfg. Co., of 199 Third Ave., Minier, Hl., 
makers of Schroeder’s upright driveway 
elevators. This elevator is built right into 
the crib, and the work of unloading can 
be handled by one man easily. The man- 
ufacturers point out that it is wider than 
any other elevator made, and that it will 
carry more grain. They have issued in- 
teresting literature describing their ele- 
vator, and giving practical plans on corn 
cribs which they will be glad to send on 
request. A postal card to the above ad- 
dress will bring this literature promptly. 


GALLOWAY’S NEW CATALOGUE. 

We acknowledge receipt from William 
Galloway, president of the Wm. Galloway 
Co., of 117 Galloway Station, Waterloo, 
Iowa, of his latest catalogues on Gallo- 
way gasoline engines, manure spreaders, 
and cream separators. They can hardly 
help but prove very interesting to read- 
ers of Wallaces’ Farmer who desire to 
buy either a gasoline engine in any size, 
a spreader or a separator. They go into 
detail with reference to the selling plan, 
and give accurate and interesting particu- 
lars with regard to the gasoline engines, 
cream separators, spreaders and _ other 
things catalogued. An excellent idea of 
the Wm. Galloway Co.’s offer can be ob- 
tained from the back page advertisement 
in this week’s issue of Wallaces’ Farmer, 
and Mr. Galloway, president of the com- 
pany, wants Wallaces’ Farmer readers to 
look up this advertisement, read it care- 
fully, and to write for the very interest- 


The Hupp 
waukee Ave., 
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ing and practical catalogues issued. In 
addition to the three above mentioned, 
Mr. Galloway has also issued a 144-page 
booklet which he calls the ‘Book of Bar- 
gains.”” This book lists implements, bug- 
gies, harness, furniture—in short, every- 
thing for the home and family. Mr. Gal- 
loway has a special 1913 proposition, and 
he wants you to be sure to get particu- 
lars with regard thereto. It is certainly 
worth while to send for the catalogues, 
and Mr. Galloway will be glad to have 
our readers mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing. 


A HANDSOME AUTOMOBILE, 


Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer will cer- 
tainly agree with this estimate of the 
Hudson ‘54’ six cylinder, illustration of 
which appears in their full-page adver- 
tisement on page 615. If our readers 
will take a ride in this car, they will find 
it just as good as it looks. The deep up- 
holstery, the large wheels, good springs, 
and balance of this car not only make it 
ride easily, but it also rolls easily. It is 
economical in the use of gasoline, and a 
very easy car to handle. It has the 
famous Delco electric starting and light- 
ing systems; Bosch magneto, independent 
of the starting and lighting system. It 
has a good many other points about which 
the advertisement, and likewise the cata- 
logue, tells. This car, and their four- 
cylinder car, which sells at $1,875 fully 
equipped, being called the Hudson ‘37,’ 
while the six sells at $2,450 full equipped, 
in five-passenger body, or $2,600 with 
seven passenger body, are certainly in- 
teresting cars for the man who wants to 
buy an automobile this season, and we 
suggest to our readers that they write 
the Moyer Automobile Co., 1118-20 Locust 
St., Des Moines, Iowa, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, and asking them to send 
full particulars concerning Hudson ears. 
The list of Hudson dealers is also given 
in the advertisement, and you can call 
on the dealer nearest you, and they will 
be glad to show you the car and take 
you a ride therein to show you just what 
it will do. The catalogue will be inter- 
esting to a good many readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, and a postal card request, 
mentioning the paper, will bring it by re- 
turn mail. Address inquiries to the Moyer 
Automobile Co., 1118-20 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


SET OUT EVERGREENS. 


The reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who 
has never had a good evergreen windbreak 
on his farm, can hardly appreciate the 
advantage thereof. There is nothing that 
breaks the wind like a good evergreen 
grove. As a farmer in the north part of 
the corn belt said: ‘It moves my farm 
one hundred miles farther south.” It gave 
such protection from the storms that the 
difference between having an evergreen 
grove and not having it was the differ- 
ence betwixt a farm one hundred miles 
south of his location. <A firm that has 
built up a reputation unexecelled for the 
production of satisfactory evergreens is 
the D. Hill Nursery Co., of 214 Cedar St., 
Dundee, Ill D. Hill, the founder of this 
company, has long been known as @ 
“crank” on evergreens, and he has studied 
the growing thereof, and has made a suc- 
cess of their growing such as few men 
have been able to make. Our readers will 
find much interesting and valuable infor- 
mation in the free evergreen book which 
the D. Hill Nursery Co. have issued, and 
they will be glad to send this book, and 
will be glad to quote prices on evergreens 
to any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer on re- 
quest. They have fifty bargain offers to 
make this year, and they want to tell you 
about these bargains in satisfactory ever- 
greens. A postal card or letter request 
will bring their catalogue, or if you simply 
send the D. Hill Nursery Co. an order for 
the number of trees you desire, you can 
be sure that the price will be satisfactory, 
and that the trees will be more than pleas- 
ing to you. Be sure to mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing the I. Hill Nursery 
Co., and if you want to set the trees out 
at once, do not hesitate to send them an 
order, as it will be filled satisfactorily. 


A SATISFACTORY SUIT OF CLOTHES 
AT $15.00. 

A suit of clothes selling at $15, which 
should prove unusually satisfactory, is 
the Clotheraft blue serge special No. 5130, 
guaranteed all woe], and fast colors, that 
the Joseph & Feiss Co., of 631 St. Clair 
Ave. N. W., Cleveland, Ohio, offer at this 
price. There is nothing better looking 
than a nice blue serge suit, and it is 
equally satisfactory for the young man as 
well as for the older man, and the Joseph 
& Feiss Co. give Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers an urgent invitation to call at the 
‘lothcraft dealer's and look over this blue 
serge special suit at $15. They want you 
to look at the material from which it is 
made: at the workmanship, at the finish, 
and compare it with suits that sell at the 
same price, or that sell at $5 and even $10 
more. They do not believe you can equal 
this serge suit at $15, but they are will- 
ing to accept your verdict if you will 
look it over. If you do not know the 
name of the Clothcraft dealer, write them, 
or if there is not a Clothcraft dealer in 
your neighborhood, they will see that you 
are supplied with a suit. They will be 
giad to send their style book, and full 
particulars concerning this suit on re- 
quest. You can tell the genuine Cloth- 
craft by the trade mark, a reproduction 
of which appears in their advertisement 
on page 635, and they would like to have 
you look up this advertisement and to 
read it carefully. The mention of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when asking for their style 
book will be apreciated. 


INTERESTING INFORMATION ABOUT 
DYNAMITE. 

A very interesting booklet on dynamite 
and how to safely and efficiently use it to 
ditch and drain lands, blast stumps and 
boulders, regenerate old orchards, exca- 
vate, etc., has been issued by the Du 
Pont Powder Co., of Wilmington, Del., 
under the title of ‘“‘Farmers’ Hand Book 
No. 188.” They advise us that they will 
be glad to send copy of this booklet to 
any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who is 
enough interested to write for it, men- 
tioning the advertisement in our paper. 
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ers are suggesting to their borrowers 
that while such a situation prevails it 
will be prudent to pay off their debts 
and abstain from expansion, The cur- 
rency system of the country is not sat- 
isfactory to bankers generally, and they 
are waiting to see what congress does in 
the wavy of changing the system. The 
rops grown last year were fine, large 
ones, and there has been no over-expan- 
sion in business or in speculation. Should 
foreign powers settle their differences in- 
volved in the Balkan war, the tension in 
money in Berlin would be relieved, and 
this would greatl change the existing 
firmness in other foreign money markets 
and in a way relieve conditions on this 
side of the water, but the tariff revision 
work looms up at present, and various 
branches of business will be affected un- 
favorably until something in this line is 
accomplished Condition in the grain 
trade are net much changed, and with 
speculation much Jess than usual, there 
is scarcely anything of a bullish nature 
in the surroundings of the wheat, corn 
and oats trade. Ever since the harvests 
of 1912, the three cereals have been mar- 
keted with extraordinary liberality, own- 
ers evidently thinking that holding on 
very iong ws iid not be a paying propo- 
sition, and now the markets of the coun- 
try are bountifully supplied. The winter 
wheat country has received a_ recent 
drenching from one end to the other, fol- 
lowing generous downpours earlier in the 
spring, and all reports indicate a splendid 
prospect for the next crop In the north- 
west more spring-like weather would be 
welcomed, as farm work is being retard- 
“dd The United States’ visible supply of 
wheat is much heavier than a year ago, 
although it is decreasing quite fast in 
volume, while tocks of corn and oatS 
are gaining. The magnitude of the mar- 
keting of wheat is shown |} the fact that 
since the first f last July primary mar- 
kets have received 125,000,000 bushels in 
excess of the receipts for the correspond- 
ing period a year ago, and supplies rest- 
ing in farmers’ and millers’ hands are 
heavy enough to encourage short selling 
by speculators on advances in prices. 
Corn is marketed less freely than here- 
tofore, recent bad weather tending to 
lessen country shipments, and rallies in 
prices have taken place at Umes Oats 
have had rallies, too, but the undertone 
is far from strong, and within a short 
time oats have sold down to the lowest 
prices of the season The flour trade has 
fallen off materially, and exports of 
breadstuffs at present are only moderate, 
while Argentina is taking away most of 
our corn and oats export trade. Storms 
and floods during the past week did seri- 
ous injury to the movement of live stock 
and other merchandise, and helped to 
depress prices, the railroads in many 
cases being unable to accept proffered 
consignments. The floods knocked prices 
for perishable farm produce away down, 
wagon loads being sold to the highest 
bidders, and many car loads being turned 
back from the tlooded districts of Indiana. 
Fresh eggs sold at 17 to 2114 cents per 
dozen, while creamery butter wholesaled 
at 31 to 3514 cents a pound, dairy butter 
at 28 to 33 cents, packing stock at 24% 
cents, and creamery bufter from cold 
storage at to 34 cents. VDotatoes sold 
at 42 to 48 cents per bushe Timothy 
seed brought $2.50 to $3.50 per 100 pounds, 
clover seed $12 to $18.50 per 100 pounds, 
and flax seed $1.24. to $1.25 per bushel. 
Cattle are in such small supply 
throughout feeding districts generally 
that normal prices, such as were com- 
mon in former vears, are simply out of 
the question for a long time to come. Ev- 
ery description of a steer, cow, heifer or 
bull brings a high price, and even thin, 
id canning cattle are fetching figures 
that were never seen in past years. The 
feature that attracts most attention at 
the present time, next to the all-around 
1igh prices, is the narrowing in the price 
ist, with only a limited inquiry for the 
choicer class of heavy, long-fed steers 
All that Keeps the latter as high as they 
ire is their extreme scarcity, for the 
zeneral slaughtering demand runs strong- 
y on a middling class of beeves that do 
not cost too high a price to convert into 
beef that suits the average pocketbook. 
Farmers have been taking more pains on 
the whole with their itt than usual, 
acting upon the belief that the scarcity 
of fat cattle everywhere, combined with 
the superabundance of cheap corn and 
other low-priced stock feed, would make 
‘areful feeding pay out well. Hence, they 
have fed corn far more generously in a 
najority of cases than evcr before, so 
that the cattle fed from sixty to ninety 
days reach market in much better flesh 
than was the rule formerly. It is this 
class that attracts the especial attention 
of the packers and other butchers, and 
the great bulk of the steers sold in the 
Chicago stock yards go within a range 
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ing with an excellent demand most of 
the time at their ruling high prices, and 
as for stockers and feeders, prices rule 
so high that conservative stockmen are 
apt to hesitate before investing Down 
in Texas there is a wild scramble to se- 
cure stock cattle, and prices break all 
records. Such lots as can be had are 
taken quickly, but there will not be any- 
where near enough to re-stock the pas- 
tures of the west. 

Decreasing cattle receipts last week, 
due to washouts, were usually sufficient 
to meet the restricted requirements of 
buyers, since similar conditions prevailed 
east of Chicago, and many eastern ship- 
ments were delayed on the way many 
hours, numerous trains being unloaded 
and detained for some time. The mar- 
ket was especially bad for heavy beeves, 
with the best lot going at $8.75 to $9.10, 
While the commoner class of light steers 
found buyers at $7 to $8. A large share 
of the steers brought $7.90 to $8.75, a 
good to prime kind of yearlings fetching 
$8.35 to $8.75. Butchering lots of cows 
and heifers had a fair outlet at $5.10 to 
$8.55, with cutters selling at $4.50 to $5, 
canners at $3.25 to $4.45 and bulls at $5 
to $7.50 The floods greatiy disturbed 
the stocker and feeder trade, the former 
selling at $6.10 to $7.85, and the latter 
at $7.59 to $8.25 for most heavy weights. 
A sale was made of twenty-one head of 
fancy Angus steer calves to an Indiana 
feeder at $8.25. Calves suffered a regu- 
lar slump in prices, with a greatly low- 
ered general demand, buyers paying $5 
to $9.60 after early sales of prime light 
vealers as high as $19.50 to $11. Milk 
cows had a slow sale on the basis of $50 
to $85 per head. The late market for 
cattle was largely 15 to 25 cents lower 
than a week earlier. 

Hogs continue to break all high records 
for the year from one week to another, 
and many people are Jooking for still 
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ly disproportionate to the requirements 
of packers that sellers have the inside 
track, and the enormous consumption all 
the time of fresh pork leaves but a small 
supply of hogs for converting into lard 
and cured meats. The best light hogs 
continue to sell the highest, being great- 
ly needed for the fresh meat trade, and 
strong weight hogs are also much wanted 
for that purpose, selling at much higher 
prices than usual. Recent receipts of 
hogs have been averaging in weight 258 
pounds, which compares with 217 pounds 
one year ago, 240 pounds two years ago, 
and 219 pounds three years ago. It is 
well at such a time to put on consider- 
able weight, while not holding on too 
long, and making hogs weigh at least 250 
pounds seems a safe proposition. Pro- 
visions have followed hogs in their wild 
upward flight, with unusually short stocks 
of jard, pork and everything else in west- 
ern warehouses, and no prospects for re- 
storing stocks to anything like former 
proportions. An advance of $2 per 100 
pounds in the price of hogs since the 
upward movement first set in is a start- 
ling fact, and it could not fail to make 
provisions unusually dear, too. In vari- 
ous quraters there is a big demand for 
stock pigs, and although fancy prices 
prevail, extremely few are offered for 
sale by their fortunate owners. Hogs 
made still another high record for the 
year last week, when the _ best light 
weights brought $9.40, with sales all the 
way down to $8.75 to $8.90 for rough, 
heavy packers Stags went at the same 
time at $9.20 to $9.70, boars at $3.75 to 
$4.85, throw-out packing sows af $8.40 to 
$8.75, and pigs at $7.50 to $9.20. 

The receipts of horses for the year so 
far have been falling far short of the 


corresponding pe riod last year, and up to 
the past week improving trade conditions 
characterized the recent market, but the 
storms and floods brought about a sud- 





den check to animation. The eastern 
railroads were forced to stop accepting 
horses, and after Monday's activity in 
trade, the market became depressed, with 
numerous sales at reductions in prices, 
some horses selling $10 lower. The best 
demand still runs on farm chunks, with 
good mares much preferred to geldings, 
and selling much higher. Farm workers 
are salable around $140 to $225, with an 
occasional sale at higher figures, the top 
being $250. The poorer animals are slow 
of sale at $90 to 25, and most drafters 
go for $175 to $225, choicer ones being 
worth $250 to $300 or even higher, when 


any prime ones are offered. Ww. 








HA™MPSHIRES. 


nnn 
QU! MMIT FARM Hampshires—Through this 
\ ‘ad’ we have sold our last spring pigs. We have 
selected 20 boars and gilts of 
the very best blood and qual- 
ity from our Aug. and early 
Sept. litters, which will bein 
fine breeding condition in 
May and June, which we are 
now Offering for sale. You 
can save on both price and 
express 7 ordering now. Write us. Farm adjoins 
city limits. MAXWELL & SPANGLER, Creston, Ia. 
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POLAND-CHINAS. 


POLAND-CHINA FALL BOA 


offered for quick sale, of Sept. farrow and weighing up to 225 lbs. Largest have 9 inch bone. Ver 
no surplus fiesh. Sire, Pawnec Expansion 194015 by Dorr’s Expansion. Dam of fall boar- 


biggest and best sows. $ 2 good = oe ee 
things will be told about them if yuu will write to Te M. & W.S. BILSBOROUGH, Fenton, lows 
BIG TYPE—BIG QUALITY—IMMUNE 


Poland-China Bred Sows and Gilts POL AND - CHINA SOWS 


The growthy. big type kind. Gilts are by Colosso 
BRED TO IMMUNE BOARS 


2d and bredto D's Wonder by A Wonder 143421 
and out of dam by A Wonder 107353. Prices and 

Satisfaction guarentee. aan rite for 
prices, breeding a 


quality of stock will please you. 
description 


W.T. DUBOIS, Greenville, Clay Co., Ia. 
+ s 
Poland-Ghina Gilts 
M. P. HANCHER, ROLFE, lows 
2() BIG BONED, growthy Poland-Ching 


for sale of the large, big boned. stretchy type, bred 
to farrow in March and April. Sires. Big Wonder 
180955 and Prince Victor 185279. Moder- 
boars and 30 gilts. From 
best breeding, prolific Ntters—175 - 200 
Short-horn bulls. 13 months old. Please: 


ate prices. Addresa 
A. VANDER PLOEG, 

twenty four states past twenty years and can p 

you. Write or call. P. 8.&8. BARR, | 


Big Type Poland-Chinas 
R. 4, Davenport, lowa. 
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Kanawha, Iowa 








Five good fall boar pigs and a number of 
choice gilts from four different litters, sold very rea- 








sonable in pairs or trios if taken before May lst. 
Write for breeding and prices. : 3 CBT ies 
M. O. WATT. Fairfield, Jowa | Please mention this paper when writing 
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DUROC JERSEYS. 


Boars and Gilts 


of Aurnst and September farrow at half price to make OOM for 


HEAVY BONED 
spring litters. A few bred gilts and two herd boars for sal« 


DU ROCS CHAS. CHRISTIANSON, Akron, lowa 
“Always Better” Durocs | Evergreen Forest Herd Duroy 


25 March and April gilts for sale sired by 
SPRING BOARS FOR SALE 


Nebraska Crimson, he by I am Perfection Wonder 
by Crimson Wonder Again. They are ali bred t 
Sired by Ming the Col., Col. 
One yearling by 











King’s Bud. They area nice growthy lot with plenty 


Better than ever. of size and quality. 


Willetta and Golden Model 11th. 





Col. Willetta, ED. FREESE, Nora Springs, lows 
COME AND SEE THEM 
C. W. HUFF, Mondamin, lowa Square Deal Herd Durocs 





Choice tried sows and gilts safe in pig, due to farrow 

March and April. Prices reasonable. Come or write 

B.D. RUNYON, Fillmore, Illinois 
We give you a square deal. 


AVERYDALE DUROCS 


Bred sows—Growthy, lengthy, heavy bone, 
Bred right and priced right. Let me tel! you abou 
them. Also improved strain Silwer King corn, 


A. M. AVERY, Mason City, lowa 


Gold Dust Herd Durocs 


If you want a good gilt, bred or open, a tried sow 
or a good male. write 
J.J. BRADSHAW 
Bold Knob Farm, Fillmore, Ill’ 
FOR SALE; 


DUROC-JERSEY FALL OARS Site trace 01 


reasonable prices. L. L. DEYOUNG, sheldon, lowa. 

















CHESTER WHITES. 


Heath’s Ghester Whites 


Spring gilts and yearling sows for sale, bred for March and April farrow. 
They represent largely prize-winning blood lines and their conformation is such 
as pleases disc ae breeders. Can furnish old customers new blood. 
Address A. B. HE ATH, Newell, Iowa 


Chester White Pigs | Old Homestead Herd 


0 4 Cc Je One of our sows pro 
of either sex of April and May farrow, te which es Se ) 7 


champion middlc we 
to select, heavy bone, large and me!low, best of at late International. Fan and spring pi 



























breeding. Write your wants. sale. Funk’s and Reid’s Yellow De 
C. G. HELMING, Waukon, lowa | Corn: Kherson Oats. Graded and tested. Bags 
boars and gilts. bred free. Prices reasonable. 


( “I. ©. and Chester White 
e sows. Young stock a specia Mated, 


Ity. A. M. FOSTER, Box 609, Rushville. ll. 
Prolific, large kind. FRED RUEBUSH, Scicta, Illineis. 


no 
akin. 








AUCTIONEERS. 


Pure Bred Live Stock and Real Estate Auctiones 


Reasonable terms. 


IRWIN, IOWA 
J. L. MciLRATH 


GRINNELL, IOWA 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


and breeder of registered horses, cattle 
Old customers are securing dates 6 mos 
ahead. Write mc when thinking of holding 


JOHN D. SNYDER 


HUTCHINSON. KAS. 
Live Stock Auctioneer 


All Breeds Cattle and Draft Horse Sales E-=pecially. 


J.R. THOMPSON! 


MERRILL, IOWA 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 








We solicit your patronage. 


LEON A. SHEPARD, 


Learn Auctioneering 


You can become independent with no capital 
invested. Write today for catalog of the World's 
Greatest School of Auctioneering. 

JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
2894 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 
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Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 
all kinds of property, and students furnished set of 
text books —_ written by instructors. 

B. CARPENTER, Pres., 
14th and Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


H.S.DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 


Fine Stock Auctioneer. AlJso instructor in 











Missouri Auction School, largest and best in the ° ° ert 

world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. Please mention this paper when writing 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS. . ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 
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OAK GLEN ANGUS 


Herd headed by the 2100 Ib. Erica bull, EF 
winner of championship at northern Iowa’- 
A half dozen young bulls f 


BULLS 





r sale- 














1 2 ANGUS BULLS 1 2 Blackbirds. Prides, Queen Mothers. Inspection inv 
Good Breeding Individual Merit pia Me ED Mw nen = ——. 
; 20 head of well bred 


Priced to Sell 
ALSO SOME FEMALES FOR SALE 


Mm. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Ul. 


Angus Bulls for Sale 


From Glenmere Herd 


Headed by Morning Star 2d, best breeding eon of 
Black Woodlawn. Bulls include an Erica show year- 
ling and a Black Cap son of Black Woodlawn. 


Call or write 
Williamsburg, lowa 


FOR SALE 2 =n of weit 


and 8 heifers. All thrifty and in good fles.. Price 
$35 per head. E, COLLINS, Tipton, Iowa. 


BERKSHI aa 














e also hav 
very fine 3 pigs from hy Fall litters Saill u 
Be ‘sure and write before buying. 


MORGAN FARM -BELOIT WIS 





Hampshire Swine, Hereford Bulls 


Gilts bred to farrow in April and late March; fall 
boar pigs by first prize sires. Polled and horned 


Hereford bulls. Address 
¥F. O. PETERSON, Galva, towa 











P. J. LEAHY, 
ANGUS BULL tot ¢ opus at beet breed: 


them to 
suit the man with the ae herd. Our herd is 
headed by Imp. Ideal of see pag age aya = are 
offering cows and heifers bred e in- 
spection, R, WILKINSON & BON. ’ Mitebellvilie, Ie. 


Holland Farm Berkshires 


Young boars and gilts of prize-winning stock 
repaity Wed, of the Masterpiece family. They ¥ 
please you. Prices reasonable. we 
C. D. Nichols Live Stock Co., Cresco ; 10 
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APPERSON AUTOMOBILES. 


iying an automobile thi 
ee ee of the famous 4 





a erson cars are 


as old as svepteen, 
The manufacturers claim 


together with first cost, _ 








Their cars are made 
the 45 horse power car selling 
00 and the 55 horse power car at 
The catalogue describes each of 
lels, 


KEEN KUTTER GARDEN TOOLS. 
thin the next few 


n to the Keen Kutter line, the — 
the Simmons Hardware Co., 





to their paints, and also an attractive 
little booklet entitled, ‘‘Painting Things 
Right,” which they will be glad to send, 
together with their color card, on re- 
quest. Either a postal card or letter will 
bring the color card and the booklet by 
return mail. If there are any questions 
you wish to ask with regard to Minnesota 
linseed oil paints, they will be glad to 
answer them. 


REVOLUTIONIZING THE SPREADER 
BUSINESS. 


Under this heading, the John Deere 
Plow Co., of Moline, Iil., tell of the fea- 


tures of the new John Deere spreader, 


with the beater on the axle, which they 


manufacture. They want every reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer who does not already 
own a spreader or who wishes to buy a 
new spreader this vear, to read this ad- 
vertisement carefully, and to send for the 
valuable spreader book which they have 


issued, free. It gives practical informa- 
tion on the use of manure, telling how to 


store it, as Well as to apply it, and a com- 


plete description of their new John Deere 


spreader. Just ask for package Y-28, ad- 
dressing all inquiries to the John Deere 


Plow Co., Moline, Ill., and the literature 
will come promptly. 


CYPRESS SHINGLES. 


Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer expecting 
to put on a new roof this year will be in- 
terested in the information with reference 
to the value of cypress shingles which the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, of Hibernia Bank Bidg., New Or- 
leans, La., insert in this issue. This ad- 





market, and they will be glad to send 
their literature to readers of Wallaces’ 


Farmer who desire, and will likewise be 


pleased to answer any questions they may 


wish to ask. A postal card or letter re- 


quest mentioning the paper will bring 
information promptly. 


ROOFING IN ROLLS AND SHINGLES. 
This is a special feature of the Certain- 
teed roofing, made by the General Roof- 


ing Co., East St. Louis, [ll., who are ex- 


tensive manufacturers of roofing all ready 
to lay, and who also make building papers. 
They have issued interesting literature 


about their shingle and roll roofing, and 


they will be pleased to send same to any 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer on request. 
They will also be glad to fill orders for 
their booklet, ‘Modern Bu#ding Ideas and 
Plans.”” This booklet tells what to do in 
building, and what not to do, suggesting 
economies and conveniences that will save 
money to the man who has building to 
do. If our readers desire this booklet, 
send 25 cents in stamps, to cover the cost 


of postage and mailing. It is well worth 


the money. Note the advertisement of 


the General Roofing Co., on page 634. 


BUY FARM SCALES. 


No reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who is 
raising live stock or who is growing grain 
to any extent should be without a good 
set of farm scales. Scales on the farm 
enable the owner to tell just what his cat- 
tle are doing, whether they are making 
him a profit on the feed ration he is using 
or not. They guarantee the man who sells 
his grain receiving accurate weights for 




















The kind imported by W. L. DeClow, Cedar Rapids. 
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Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co., 
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vertisement will be found on page 617, 
and is worthy of a careful reading by the 
man who has shingling to do this season. 
The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation have issued much valuable liter- 
ature with regard to the uses of cypress 
in building. This literature is convenient 
in form, being gotten out in vest pocket 
size, and they will be glad to send you 
the various volumes on request. For your 
convenience, they have placed a coupon 
in their advertisement, and they will deem 
it a favor if you will look up this adver- 
tisement, read it carefully, and fill out 
the coupon. The mention of Wallaces’ 
Farmer will be appreciated both by our- 
selves and the advertiser. 

AUTOMOBILE TIRE LITERATURE. 

Some interesting literature with regard 
to automobile tires, and the care thereof, 
has been issued by the United States 
Tire Co., of New York City, makers of 
United States tires. They will be glad to 
forward this literature to any reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, and wil! likewise be 
glad to tell them with regard to their 
claims for United States tires, which are 
given in brief in their advertisement on 
page 619. Look it up. 

SIFTING TOP CAN LYE. 

For the convenience of those who use 
their product, the Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 
Co., makers of Lewis Lye, which for many 
years has been a standard of the market, 
offer it in sifting top cans. A very in- 
teresting booklet of suggestions and new 
uses for Lewis Lye on the farm and in 
the home, has been issued by the Penn- 
sylvania Salt Co., and they will be glad 
to send a copy thereof to readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer who are interested. It tells 
about the uses to which Lewis Lye can be 
put, but also about the convenient form 
in which it is placed upon the market. 
For years it has been the standard of the 





it, and they are a convenience in many 
ways. Scales which have been recognized 
as standard for many years are the Fair- 
banks, made by Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
900 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. They 
can furnish you scales, completely 
equipped with stock rack if desired, or 
they can furnish scales without the rack. 
Their catalogue No. SD 602 gives full in- 
formation concerning Fairbanks scales, 
and they will be glad to forward copy 
thereof on request. 


A HARNESS AND VEHICLE CATALOG. 

Very reasonable prices are made on 
work harness for the farm, buggy har- 
ness, and special wagon harness, by the 
Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg. Co., 
Elkhart, Ind., who for years have been 
doing business with the farmers of the 
country, selling their harness and buggies, 
which are made in all styles and sizes, 
direct from their factory. They ship for 
examination, guaranteeing safe delivery, 
and satisfaction, and they will be glad to 
forward this catalogue, showing all the 
styles of pleasure vehicles, harness, pony 
vehicles, and spring wagons, delivery wag- 
ons, ete., which they manufacture. They 
hope to hear from a good many readers 
of Wallaces’ Farmer. They will deem it 
a favor if they will mention the paper 
when asking for their catalogue. 


SHOES FOR TENDER FEET. 

Shoes which are especially designed for 
those who have tender feet, are the 
Mayer Yerma Cushion shoes, made by the 
F. Mayer Boot and Shoe Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. They tell about these shoes in a 
special advertisement on page 617. Quite 
complete literature, giving full particulars 
with regard to the Cushion shoes for ten- 
der feet, and also concerning their other 
shoes, for men, women and children, has 
been issued by the Mayer Boot and Shoe 
Co., and they will be glad to send same 





to any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer. If you 
would like tu receive a handsome picture 
of Martha or George Washington, size 
15x20, send the name of the dealer from 
whom you buy your shoes, and the F. 
Mayer Boot and Shoe Co. will send the 
picture. Be sure to specify which pic- 
ture you wish. 
SELF-LOADING HAY RACK. 

The Wehmiller self-loading hay rack 
is an invention of William Wehmiller, 
Clarinda, Iowa, that greatly assists in the 
work of hay making, and it makes easy 
the hardest part of hay making. As 
shown by the announcement elsewhere in 
this issue, with this self-loading rack, one 
end of the load is built up, and then the 
gearing on the wheel moves the loaded 
hay to the forward end of the rack, after 
which the rear end is loaded. The man 
in charge has very little to do, and when 
loaded on this rack, it unloads better and 
spreads easily in the mow. Mr. Weh- 
miller has some very strong testimonials 
from those who have used the rack. One 
man said that he thought that the two 
racks he used wers worth the price in 
one year. Some others who only ordered 
one came back for the second rack when 
they found how satisfactory it was. Write 
for illustrated circular, giving prices and 
other particulars. Address Wehmiller 
Mfg. Co., Dept. A, Clarinda, Iowa. 


BROWN FENCE. 


Fifty styles of fencing, ranging in price 
from 15 cents per rod up, are advertised 
by the Brown Fence and Wire Co., Dept. 
72, Cleveland, Ohio. They will be glad to 
send their bargain fence book, and sam- 
ples to test, to readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who write them, mentioning the 
paper. 





R. P. CLARK’S HEREFORD SALE. 


R. P. Clark, of Brayton, Iowa, held a 
successful sale of registerd Herefords on 
March 21st. Notwithstanding the severe 
weather and bad roads at that time, a 
good crowd of breeders was present and 
satisfactory prices were obtained. Ben 
Broughton, of Lake View, lowa, and P. 
Gorman, of Dougherty, Iowa, were among 
the best buyers, and got the two top fe- 
males at $310 each. The list of sales at 
$100 and over, with the averages on the 
entire number a ge below: 

JLLS. 
Gay Donald 12th, Jan., '09; E. E. 

Homewood, Thayer, Iowa ..........$200 
Polled Curley, Apr., ’09; J. W. Kern, 


TERN wa ce cateowavaed celax dienes 165 
Triumph, June, ‘il; Thos. Gannon, 
BPUNCNIN SOWIE oo6 dds ccalesesecceene 100 
Acrobat 4th, Aug., “11; J. A. ‘Bass, 
TRG GN) BOWE ve csc.0en  tcecseven «i 100 
Eddie Jr., Oct., ’11; Frank A. * Fetrow, 
Wh GRCAE GUT, TOW. wib.n.c cc ccccncswese 100 
Rex Donald 2d, June, ‘12: ’ Frane is 
Mayme, Harlan, IOWS. «....0<cccsesce 195 
Stylish Lad, June, ’12; D. G. Jones, 
OUNOE, SOW Macdicdeswosedanecee . 205 
Peter Sconce, Feb., 12; J. A. Bass.. 145 
Czar, Aug., ’11; Francis Mayne....... 150 
“EMALES. 
Style Enough, Oct., ’00; Parmlee & 
Pierson, Villisca, Tow@ .......cccece 125 


Luminary, Mar., '03; Francis Mayne... 155 
Cora Boatman, Aug., ’04; Parmlee & 


PPIGNON G caso ec eahad ices neces can. 
Lady Hesiod Hewer, Dec., ‘04; J. C. 
Powell, Guthrie Center, Iowa ....... 110 
Nell Gwynn, aMy, ’06; P. Gorman, 
Dougherty, Iowa ........ a Ey 
Lucy Vanguard, April, "OF; Ben 
Broughton, Lake View, Iowa....... 300 
Dale’s Lady, Apr., ’07; A. F. Hager, 
RGGCR NOG cc cvidccdeeenevenen ee 
Lady Wilton %th, June, ’07; B. W. 
Gregory, Harian, ToWa) <...ccccisees 145 


Nita March On, July, ’07: P. Gorman. 210 
Cinderella, Nov., beds Parmlee & Pier- 


ee PPE TCT TTT eT TT Pree 100 
Martie, ae "08; Joe Miller, Pres- 
Ctl, TONE cacdwaas nes etre ecoukee dens 195 
3essie, May, "08; anf T. Walte rs, Wi- 
Re ere ee 135 
Petunia 20th, Sept., “708; Ben Brough- 
SE Be erie oe oo 310 
Anita, Jan., _ W. M. Walters, “Wwi- 
ota, Iowa Wied sib cobs akeaa ec eaie ceeds 170 
Florence, Oct., “19937 Gibbons & Son, 
MMSE OR AWEE rac oooh ant tien ceeoxs 125 
Daisy, Apr., °19; P. Gorman........... 135 
Phoebe, June, °10; C. R. Dimmick, 
PN, BOE 66 ociwaccisdececsedeus 135 
Doris, Aug., °10; P. Gorman.........- 135 
Barbara, Aug., ’19; Parmiee & Pier- 
WE i o-a66:c0sbeddene ede nas cadan eaten 145 


Robiner, Apr., 08; Chas. Griffith, Hud- 
rr eee re err reer 

Fairview Orange, May, ’'10; Charles 
INGE ook. co cévcine vest ewies ta andass 1 

Francie, Nov., ’06; Charles Griffith.... 175 

SUMMARY 

23 cows sold for $3,810; average, $165.75 

21 bulls sold for $2,322: average, 110.57 

44 head § sold for $6,132; avers age, , 140.6 90 


PERCHERON STALLIONS AND MARES 


Am offering an extra fine lot of two. three and four- 
year-old stallions the large drafty kind, with large 
clean bone. Also some extra good mares in foal. 
WIIl be priced worth the money. 

E. D. SEAMANS, R. 1, Salem, Lowa 





G UERNSEY Bullforsale. Three years old; 
WN Yekra and Bonny Boy breeding; sure breeder; 
680. ROY ATWOOD, Grand Ridge, Ill. 





POLLED aD DURNAMD. 


POs 


POLLED DURHAMS 


Herd established 20 years. Represents the leading 
Scotch families. Some choice females and bulls of 
serviceable ages forsale. It will be to your interest 
to see them and get our prices. F. A. MURRAY, 
Mazon, Grundy Co., Ill. 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulis of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecan sult you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowa 


SHEEP. 








_—__ 





40 yearling and two-year-old 


Shropshire Rams 


for sale at Pike Timber Stock Farm. 


DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, lowa 
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SPECIAL SALE OF PERCHERON AND BELGIAN STALLIONS 
FOR NEXT THIRTY DAYS 


NEW IMPORTATIONS ARRIVING—TWO LARGE IMPORTATIONS RECEIVED SINOR 
JANUARY 15— ANOTHER IMPORTATION OF STALLIONS AND MARES NOW ON THE 
WATER—MORE TO ARRIVE IN APRIL. We have at any time of the year more BIG TON, 
HIGH CLASS PERCHERON and BELGIAN stallions than any other firm in the United States, 


HOLBERT HORSE IMPORTING CO. 


A. B. HOLBERT, Proprietor 











GREELEY, IOWA 


























Trumans’ Champion Siud 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST COLLECTION OF 


Shire Stallions and Mares, Percherons and Bel- 
gians to Suit the Most Critical Buyers, Hackneys 
of Richest Breeding and Strongest Individuality 


Second 1913 importation of Shire and Percheron and 
Belgian stallions arrived March 17th. Thirty-five years in 
the pusiness and not one dissatisfied customer. ‘Our prices 
are the lowest.’’ Send for our handsomely illustrated catalog. 
Imported Shire and Percheron mares for sale. Mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. Address 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM, Bushnell, Illinois 


Galbraith’s Clydesdales 


Are as Familiar as a Household Word 


Present stock unsurpassed by any compet- 
itors for quality, action, size, substance, 
style or fashionable breeding. 


PRICES VERY MODERATE 


ALEX. GALBRAITH & SON 
DE KALB, ILLINOIS 


By far the oldest and largest Clydesdale 
importers in the United States, and the only 
firm in the west owning an International 
champion. 


cen PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


Breeds and Imports 


| Percherons—Belgians—Shires 
























































My November {mportation is ready for business. My two-year. 
olds are weighing 1860 to 2000 Ibs.; three-year-olds and over, 190 to 
2250 lbs. They are high class and sound. I am making prices that 
| sell. I will pay any man’s expenses who can say he is disappointed 
| in the size and quality of my horses. 75 head to select from. Write 
s| your wants. Send 10c in stamps for large picture of the horse parade, 


EXPERIEN ED GROOM WANTED 


———— WM. CROWNOVER, Hudson, lowa 


IS YOUR TIME VALUABLE? "0 ss 


IF SO, SEE THE 


Imported Percheron Stallions and Mares 


NOW IN THE BARNS OF 


E. J. HEISEL, Fremont, Mahaska Co., lowa 


Fremont is 91 miles west of Burlington, 70 miles 
southeast of Des Moines, 180 miles west of Peoria, Ill., 
on C. B. & Q., and M. & St. L. Rys. 


PERCHERON STALLIONS 


Bargains for Six Weeks 


W.A.Hale, Grand View Farm, Anamosa, la. 


24 Miles from Cedar Rapids 


Some of our October importation and home-bred sound big 
| boned ton 2 and 3-year-olds yet on hand. Also a few mares left. 
See the farmer breeder of 30 years experienee who was born on 
the above farm 52 years ago. Wire us or Bell phone us when to 
meet you. We are moving them. 
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BELGIAN EMPORIUM OF AMERICh 
150 Head Stallions Mares and Colts 


PERCHERONS 


Sixty head imported Oct., 1912. Another large importation arrived March 
1913, making this the best and largest collection of Belgian draft horses to be 
found anywhere in America. The supply on hand never allowed to run low, 
You will at all times find a large and choice selection from which to choose, 
You will be delighted at the Be ‘Igian horse show to which you will be treated 
when here. I can satisfy you in price—I can satisfy you in quality—}, ays, 
browns, blacks, sorrels and roans. Get on the train, come to Cedar Rapids or 
Iowa City, then ’phone me to meet you at the Electric Car Line; car e\ very 
hour from Cedar Rapids and from Iowa City. Catalogue ready. 
















































HENRY LEFEBURE, FAIRFAX, IOWA 
a 

32—Head Percheron Stallions—32 

Three, four, five and six years old, at the home barns. 


Come and see them. Also a few BLEMISHED STALLIONS at low prices. 


C. F. SINGMASTER, Importer and Breeder, KEOTA, KEOKUK 60., |OWA 


BRANCH BARN AT BLAIR, NEBRASKA 
M man 





J. H. OWENS, Barn Manager M. J. TREASTER, Sales 

















Intending Buyers of Stallions or Mares Either 
Percherons, Belgians or Shires 


should not overlook the fact that we won at the Illinols State Fal, 
1912, Grand Champion Shire Stallion. Grand Champion Belgian Stallion 
Grand Champion Herd of best five Percheron Stallions, Grand Cham- 
pion Herd of best five Belgian Stallions, besides many first and second 
prizes. Our Stallions defeated those of all other im port- 
ers for every championship in all the draft breeds. These 
stallions are a!l for sale with many other winners at reasonable prices 
Come and see them, also our fine lot of draft mares, imported and 
American bred. Send for booklet containing prices and guarantee. 


TAYLOR & JONES,e0x 75 Williamsville, Sangamon Co., Ill, 














PERGHERONS AND BELGIANS 


IMPORTED STALLIONS AND MARES 


If you want a ton stallion of either breed that has the form, bone, 
style and action that will satisfy the most critical judges, come and see 
me, or write. Also havea few home-bred stallions at moderate prices. 


BELL PHONE 237—UNION HOTEL 
J. R. JUSTICE, At Union Hotel, GALESBURG, ILL. 


On C., B. & Q. and Santa Fe R. R. 








I HAVE AS FINE A LINE OF 


Percheron and Belgian Stallions 


in both imported and American bred, and imported Percheron and Belgian mares, as can be 
anywhere. I believe I can quote lower prices to customers than any other importer, for the ree= 
am selling a large number of jacks as well as stallions and mares, and can therefore live on a smaiit 
of profit. To parties who are wanting imported mares I believe I can show better mares than th 
anywhere and at the lowest prices consistent with the quality offered. I want to sell 100 jacks a: 
within the next thirty days and will give especial bargains to those who will come and buy fron 

thattime It is to every person’s interest who wants a jack, stallion or mare to come to see me bef: 


W. L. DeCLOW, Cedar Rapids Jack and Stallion Importing Farm, Cedar Rapids, lo 
























Choice big mares and splendid over-a-ton-type stallions. These = 
PERCHERONS and BELGIANS — each a perfect specimen and remarkably Vv. W. AH 
bow priced. EVERY DAY A BARGAIN DAY AT MY SALES BARNS. FAIRBURY 


Home Bred Registered | FOR SALE CHEAP {.i3°7,200 2001 | 


drew 
Percheron stallions and mares; Belgian | promyt, anda sure foal getter. Address 1. 9." 
——— also Standard Bred, ped sexes, MINGS, Clearfield, Iowa. ’ 
- P. HAMILTON & SON 
R. 2. Garin Grove, Decatur ies Iowa Imported and home 
23 miles southwest of Chariton. PERCHERON stallions and mares.’ 


: : = to #900 each. H. REDENIUS, Rushmore, ‘02. 
Please mention this paper when writing. 





































